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PREFACE. 



It will» perhaps^ appear highly presuming in me^ to intrude on 
the world another Tour through the Highlands^ after the number 
that have been already published. But though we have several 
well- written journals, I know of none whose object b so exten- 
sive as mine, excepting the excellent Tour by Mn Pennant, a 
work which will always be read with interest, and remain a 
monument of the talents and industry of its author. I took the 
journal of this eminent writer with me, and compared his 
description with the objects themselves, which, as far as they 
went, were remarkably accurate ; but I soon found that consi^ 
r derable employment was left for a gleaner. 

r 

K These, volumes contain a description of the country, man- 

ners and customs of the inhabitants, natural curiosities, anti- 

• ^ 

quities, mineralogy, botany, natural advantages, propo8ie:<i im^ \' :\l^: 

prove ments, and an account of the state of manufactuVe%//.agri« . 

**•'•_•''"■'■' 
culture, fisheries, and political economy, with local history arid; T--]. - 

biography. My object has been to give as perfect an accouiit - - 
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as possible of every place and every thing I saw: to effect which, 
I have not ventured to rely entirely on my own!^ observation, but 
have freely levied contributions on my predecessors ; not, how- 
ever, without acknowledging my obligations to them» 

Amono other works, I am particularly indebted to Sir John 
SiNCLAiB*s Statistical Account of Scotland, which is undoubt- 
cdly the best local history that ever has appeared in any coun- . 
try : it will be an invaluable treasure to posterity^ and reflects 
the highest credit on the ministers who drew up the accounts of 
the difFerent parishes. As persons resident on the spot must be 
acquainted with many particulars which will escape the traveller 
' or occasional visitor, I have been enabled, by consulting ^his 
valuable work, to make my accounts much more perfect. In 
short, I trust, that from all these sources united, I have been 
able to give a more full and correct account of the districts 
through which I passed, than has been done before in a work of 
this kind. ' 

This work is, I hope, adapted to serve as a guide to those 
who visit the Hebrides, or who make what is called the long 
tour of the Highlands by Fort William, Fort Augustus, and 
Inverness; or to those who make only the short tour by In- 

verary, Dalmaly, Dunkeld, and Stirling; or to those who only 

•' • '•' ' visii J^h Lomond and the Falls of the Clyde, The only part 
•..•;, NTjtjt^described, is the stage in the short tour between Dalmaly 
SBs3t Kifllin. 



V :.: .-. *•• 



PREFACE. V 

Ti9E reader will find several philosophical notes^ which he 
may^ perhaps^ think had better have been on^itted; but I was 
induced by the example of Dr. Darwin to hope> that by this 
mean some readers might be allured from the straight path df 
the tour, to take a glance at the secret operations of Nature, and 
that the slight taste which they would thus have of her dainties^ 
might give them a relish for a more sumptuous repast. It is 
only to the general reader that they are addressed; the philoso* 
pher will find scarcely any thing new in them ; and those who 
have an absolute dislike to all philosophical investigations^ may 
pass them oven I have generally thrown the natural history 
as well as the biography^ into the form of notesj that they might 
not terrify or impede the progress of the light reader^ but be in 
feadiness to satisfy the curiosity of the inquirer^ 

Should it be asked why I have inserted many historical facts^ 
such as the massacre of Glencoe, Gowrie*s conspiracy, &c. by 
way of episodical digressions ; I can only say, that though these 
facts stand recorded in. history, I have thought proper to insert 
them, because it makes the place infinitely more interesting to 
the traveller to have an account of every remarkable circumstance 
relating to it before his eye: besides, many persons visit these 
scenes who are not well versed in history, or who may not recol- 
lect what is connected with the places they examine. 

I EXPECT that what I have said of the wretched situation of 
the inhabitants iu the Highlands^ will give offence to some per-^ 
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sons, and particularly to those ivho have it in their power t<> 
ameliorate their condition ; but I was actuated only by a desire 
to increase the comforts, and remore the distresses of the natives. 
J have in no instance, knowingly, lost sight of truth ; it has 
been my wish and endeavour to 

"Speak of them as th^ are. 



I^othitig extenuate^ nor set .down aught in maUc^« 



f« 



I CANNOT let slip an opportunity of paying a slight tribute to 
the Companion of my tour, whose lively disposition^ civility^ 

and good nature, contributed not a little to the pleasure I re- 

« 

ceived, and the productions of whose pencil form .so valuable a 
part of this work. 

This work was composed at Glasgow, some time before I was 
offered the situation I now have the honour to hold in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. This the reader will perceive, from 
the manner in which I have mentioned Anderson s Institution. 
I have not, however, thought it necessary to alter what I have 
there «aid, especially as the work was prepared for the press, and 
sent to Lrondon, before I had an idea of Icavirig Scotland* 

This work comes before tbe world very different from what 
I once expected it would. It was not written when the mind 
was' cheerful and at ease, but in the midst of domestic distress, 
the most severe that the human heart can feel : it was frequently 
interrupted by lowness of spirits, occasioned by the sudden death 
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of a belored wife^ the companion of my studies, and partner o€ 
my literary labours; and it was only resumed at intervals with a 
'View to relieve a mind oppressed by grief, a state ill suited to 
composition. It likewise wants the polish which it would have 
received from the hand of one whose taste and style were infinitely^ 
superior to my own ; and this is the only rational apology I have 
to offer for intrading on others my private afflictions, the force 
of which is yet unabated ; and though removed from the sad 
scene, the deadly arrow sticks in the wound, which in recoUec^ 
tion bleeds aa fresh as ever. 



The face with rapture viewed, I view no more ; 
The voice with rapture heard^ no more I hear: 
Yet the lov'd features memory's eyes explore; 
Tet the lovM accents fall <m memory's ear* 
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TOUR 

THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS, 



TTT AVING long wished to visit some of the most remarkable 
scenes in the Highlands and Hjibrides^ particularly 
the famous island of Staffa/I set off from Glasgow on the ninth 
of. July, 1798, in the morning, accompanied by Mr/ Watts, a 
young gentleman who had for some time made landscape and 
miniature painting his study, ajid Who had likewise an ardent 
desire to view the sublime scenery- of the North, Besides the 
gratification which I promised myself from such a tour, I was 
in hopes that my health would be benefited by it : the labours 
of the session, and close application to the subjects of my !«€••> 
tares, had induced some complaints which frequently attend a 
sedentary life, and I expected that exercise and a change of* 
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z DALNOTTER HILL. 

scenery would remove them. Mr* Watts, too, had suffered no 
Iittl6 from intense application to his profession ; so that we had 
both similar objects in view. We took the road leading to 
Dumbarton, which is very good, the country flat, and orna- 
mented, as might be expected in the neighbourhood of so opu- 
lent and populous a city as Glasgow, with villas and country 
residences. 






After passing through Anderston, an improving village, we 
next came to the village of Patrick, where the company of 
bakers at Glasgow have some very extensive mills and granaries : 
these mills are situated on the river Kelvin. About five miles 
from Glasgow we passed Scotston, close to the Clyde ; soon after- 
wards we had a view of the ancient borough of Renfrew, on the 
opposite side of the river, and riding on a little farther, we per- 
ceived oh our right hand, about a ibile and a half from the road, 
& gateway of a curious golhic structure, which would have been 
a rather.' thorc suitable • approach to a castle than to a villa, or 
small qou&tff-house. T&e house is cklled Garscadden, and is the 
property of mr. Colquhoun. 






*** ■ 
About eight miles from Glasgow, on the opposite side of the 

Clyde, is North-bar, or Sempill-house, the residence of Lord 

Sempill. The road hitherto, though near the banks of the Clyde, 

had been flat, and not interesting ; but before we reached the 

ninth mile-stone, we ascended a little eminence called Dalnotter« 

lull, just below which is the village of Old Kilpatrick. At 
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THE CLYDE.— GREAT CANAL. 3 

I 

I 

this place, the view which had been hitherto confined, begins 
to open, and presents to the eye a scene which is highly pic-^ 
turesque. The Clyde here expands to a noble river, producing 
a vefy fine effect in the landscape: in the middle, the ru^ed 
rock of Dumbarton rises abruptly, and seemingly insulated;, 
towards the right is the ruined fort of Dunglass^ projecting 
into the Clyde; a singular situation, but undoubtedly once a 
place of strength ; on the left, almost close to the edge of t|ie 
water, is seen Erskine, the seat of Lord Blantyre, plemantly 
situated, and surrounded by plantations* Farther on the 
right, you perceive some rude and rugged rocks, dipping their 
bases in the river, as if to confine it within its limits ; these 
rocks are fringed with brushwood, but here and there the rude 
fronts appear through th« foliage: in the distance the lofty 
mountains of Argyleshire bound this charming view. Dum* 
barton, with its glass-works, is seen to the right of the rock of 
Durft barton; and on the left may be discerned the towns of 
Port-Glasgow and Greenock ; the numerous white sails on the 
Clyde, contribute very much to enliven the prospect, of which 
perhaps a better idea may be formed from the annexed plate, 
liian from any description. In the fore- ground is seen the en^ 
trance of the grand canal into the Clyde, with one of the draw- 
bridges. 

This canal displays, in a striking view, what can be effected 
by the aft and perseverance of man. Its extreme length from 
the Forth to the Clyde, is thirty-five miles, beginning at the 

B a 



4 AQUEDUCT BRIDGE. 

mouth of the Carron on the east, and ending in the Clyde near 
Kilpatrickj on the west coast of Scotland. It rises and falls i6o 
feet, by means of thirty-nine locks^ twenty of which are on the 
east side of the summit^ and nineteen on the west ; for the tide 
does not ebb so low in the Clyde as in the Forth by nine feet. 
There arc eighteen draw-bridges, and fifteen aqueduct bridges of 
considerable size. About five miles from Kilpatrlck^ the canal 
dsosses the river Kelvin, and is carried over a valley by means of 
an aqueduct bridge, consisting of four arches, sixty-five feet 
high, and. four hundred and twenty in length. The situation of 
this bridge is very picturesque^ and exhibits a striking effort of 
human ingenuity and labour. 

Vessels of very considerable size, for instance those drawing 
eight feet water^ and not exceeding nineteen * feet beam, and 
seventy- three in Iength> can pass with great ease along this 
canal. 

This amazing work will unquestionably be found of great 
national utility ; by means of it, a tedious and dangerous navi* 
gation, north about, from the eastern to the western coast, is 
avoided, which is at all times desirable ; but in winter, and in 
time of war, a very important object. It will likewise contri- 
bute very considerably to the improvement of the country 
through which it passes, by giving an easy and cheap carriage to 
its produce, and will greatly conduce to the establishment of 
Doanufactures, by affording so excellent a conveyance of the 
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raw material and manu&cturcd goods, as well as coal, without 
which it is almost impossible for any manufacture to be carried 
on to a great extent. 

It appears that a navigable canal between the Forth and 
Clyde, was projected by the ministers of Charles IL for trans- 
ports and ships of war, the expense of which was calculated at 
500,000/. a sum very much exceeding the abilities of that mo- 
narches reign. The project was resumed in the year 1722^ 
when a survey was made; but the business was carried no 
farther till the year 1761, when Lord Napier caused a plan, 
survey, and estimate of a canal on a small scale, to be made 

at his own expense.. In the year 1764^. the trustees for 

» 

fisheries, &c« procured another survey, plan^ and^. estinoate of 
a canal fiv^ feet deep, the expense of which was to be 79,000/; 
In 1766, a subscription was set on foot by a number of re- 
spectable merchants in Glasgow, for making a canal four feet 
deep, and twenty-four broad; but when the bill had nearly 
passed through Parliament, it was given up on account of the 
smallness of the scale*, and a new subscription commenced for a 
canal seven feet deep,, the. estimate of which was 150,000/. 
This obtained the sanction of Parliament, and in the year. 1768, 
this great work was begun, under the inspection of the celebrated 
engineer, Mr. Sm e a tok. . 

To supply such a canal with water, was itself a great work ; 
for this purpose^ one reservoir has been formed, which is 
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tweaty-(<yax feet deep, and covers fifty acres; there is another in 

■ 

the neighbourhood of Kilsyth, the depth of which is twenty-two 
feet, and which extends over a space of seventy acres. This last 
reservoir was formed at an inconsiderable expense, in comparison 
of the surface and quantity of water which it contains: the en- 
gineer having taken advantage of an extensive hollow, which 
seetped as if scooped out on purpose by the hand of Nature. At 
one part only of this hollow, there was a deep opening, loo feet ' 
wide at the bottom, and zoo yards at the top; by filling up this 
to the height of about twenty-five feet^ the work was at once 
completed; and by leaving a sluice in the centre, it can be filled 
and emptied at pleasure. The whole is ornamented with plan- 
tations, and finished in a neat and masterly manner, and forms 
perhaps one of the largest and most beautiful artificial sheets of 

water in the kingdom. * 

/ 

KiLPATRiCK is an inconsiderable village, but has apparently' 
been k place of more importance in former times than at present. 
It takes its name from St. Patrick, the famous tutelar saint of 
Ireland; Kil Patrick signifying the cell of Patrick. He is said to 
have been bom here, and there are some circumstances which 
favour this tradition. 

In the river Clyde, opposite to Kilpatrick Church, is a large 
stone, or rock, visible at lo\ir water, called St. Patrick*s stone,* 
afid in a burial place in the chutch«*3rard, is a tombstone of 

♦ StatUtical Account of Kilpatrick. 
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great antiquityi with a £gurc engraved on it, said to be that of 
St. Patrick, and some go so far as to assert, that he was buried 
under it. From this country he passed over to Ireland, of 
which he took the charge, and is said to have founded there 
three hundred and sixty*five churches, ordained three hun*' 
dred and sixty £ve bishops, three thousand . priests, and con-* 
verted twelve thousand persons in one district, baptized seven 
kings at once, established a purgatory, and with his staff, at once 
expelled from his favourite island every reptile that stung or 
croaked !* 



From Kilpatrick we turned out of the road for about a mile 
and a half/ to view the remains of a Roman bridge over a brook, 
at the village of Dun tocher, in the line of the Roman wall. 
This bridge ha^ a"^ appearance by no means unpicturesque, the 
arches being si^ported by rugged rocks, down which the water 
of the brook forms a pretty cascade. It has been nearly dilapi- 
dated, but was repaired in the year 177^? by Lord Blantyre, as 
appears from an inscription on a stone placed by the side of it.-{* 
The part which is Roman, may however be easily distinguished 



* Pcnnanfs Tour, Part I p. IdO. 

t The kiscf iptioD is as follows : 

PONTBM . HUNC . EXTRUI . CUBA VIT. 

IMP .T .ML. ANTONIN . HADR . AUG. 

P.P. OUINT . LOLL . UB . BIG . LB& 

FERE . COLLAPSUM . RESTITUIT. 

DOMiNUS D£ BLANTIRB . A. 



« SUDORIUM. 

The Roman wall, (or Graham's Dyke,) as it is commonly 
called, from a tradition that a Scottish warrior of that name first 
broke over it) between the Forth and Clyde, may be easily traced 
near Duntocher by the mound, though none of the stones can be 
seen, excepting now and then in digging.* This wall was first 
marked -out by Agricola, and completed in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, undep the direction of LoUius Urbicus, the Roman 
Praetor. It extended from Dunglass, in the Firth of Clyde, to 
Abcrcurnie, in the Firth of Forth, through a space of thirty- six 
miles and 877 paces, forming a barrier between the unconquered 
Caledonians on the north, and the Roman dominions on the 
south; for though the Romans made frequent incursions beyond 
the rampart, the consequences of these were only temporary; 
? that people having never obtained any permanent establishment 
northward of this wall. The ditch was origlng^lly twenty-two 
feet deep, and forty- seven wide, and defended^ 1^ frequent forts 
or stations. 

Near the bridge at Duntocher, in the year 1775, ^^ ^ coun- 
tryman was digging a trench on the declivity of a hill, he 
turned up several tiles of uncommon form. They were of 
several different sizes, the smallest being seven, and the largest 
twenty-one inches square. They were from two to three 
inches in thickness, of a reddish colour, and perfectly sound. 
The lesser ones composed the sides of a canal, or labyrinth of 

* In the track of thts^all, several stones have been dug up, the inscriptions on 
many of which are entire, an^'presd'Vetl in the CoHeg^of Glasgow. 
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passages, vrhich were covered with the larger tiles, these last 
forming a floor ; above v^hich, when it was discovered^ lay two 
feet deep of earth. This floor was surrounded by a cisterns- 
wall of hewn stone.* The most probable conjecture con- 
cerning this building is, that it was used as a sudonutn, or hot 
bath, by the neighbouring garrison, as it is known that the 
Romans almost constantly used this luxury. The stones which 
composed the bath, as we were informed, were removed, by the 
tasteless decree of the occupier of the ground, to build a miserable 
cottage. In the neighbourhood of Duntocher-bridge, was a 
Roman fort, now entirely demolished ; and the village seems to 
have been partly built with the stones which coniposed it« On 
one of these stones, in the side of a cottage, the word 
N * E * R * O * is still very legible. Some ums have likewise 
been dv g up here*. On our return to Kilpatrick, we visited some 
very extensive flax mills, conducted by Lindsay, Dahrymple, 
and Co. 



« 
t 



We received a very kind invitation to dinner from Mr. Vassal, 
an £nglish gentleman then regtdent near Kilpatrick^ which we 
accepted, and from whom we experienced much hospitality and 
attention. 

After dinner we pursued our route to Dumbarton. Close* 
to the Clyde, and very near the place where the great canal 

••^ SccSlatisticaf Accomiti*'^' ' • • *- -• : ». - ' 
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10 CHAIN OF ROCKS. 

joins that river, we passed Friskiehall^ a small villa, singularly 
atuated ; and a little farther the ruinous fort of Dunglass, stand- 
ing on a point of the promontory of Dunglass. This was once a 
Roman station, and in the time of Oliver Cromwell, a place of 
considerable strength; from its situation, it was well calculated 
to command the navigation of the Firth. The fort was blown 
up in the year 1640, by the treachery of an English boy, page to 
the Earl of Haddington^ who^ with many persons of high rank, 
was destroyed. 

Within the ruined walls, one solitary habitation alone re* 
mains, and one single inhabitant instead of an armed host; a 
circumstance that can suggiest no unpleasing reflections to the 
lovers of peace and civilization. The ruins are low and inconsi- 
derable, and by no means so picturesque as object as represented 
by Gilpin. 

As we approached Dumbartoui the bold parts of the rock be- 
came more and more distinct : it appears a situation admirably 

calculated for a fortress, being only accessible on the north-east, 

which is well fortified. 

DuKBi7C, the rock on the right of the road, likewise puts on 
a majestic appearance, and is^ as well as the rock of Dumbarton, 
composed of basaltics, which has some tendency to a columnar 
form. Indeed, there appears to be a chain of rocks of this kind, 
though often interrapted for a considerable space, extending 
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from Dumbarton to Stirling, and perhaps to Edinburgh, for the 
rocks on which the castles of Stirling and Edinburgh standi 
bear a considerable resemblance to the rock of Dumbarton, 
The Campsie hills make part of this chain, which ends with 
Dunbuc; and there can be^ little doubt that the rock on which 
the castle of Dumbarton ^tfttids, has belongjed to it, the interven- 
ing soil having probably been washed away. Basaldc columns, 
as will be afterwards more particularly noticed,, have been disco* 
vered in several places in thb line of mountains, especially in 
the western front of the great rock above Culcruich, in Stirling- 
shire, where the columns are very high, distinct, and chiefly 
hexagonal. 

About the tliirteenth mile-stone from Glasgow, we had the 
first distinct view of Benlomond, which b a very grand one; this 
mountain forms the centre of the back ground; on each side are 
hills of inferior magnitude. 

As we approached the castle of Dumbarton, it became a very 
picturesque object: the rock divides about the middle, and forms 
two summits: the craggy sides are finely broken, and the 
buildings upon it, though not of themselves beautiful, have a 
good efifecti and, as Mr. Oilpin justly remarks^ serve to give it 
emisequence. Tou enter this fortress by a gate at the bottom. 
Within the tampart which defends the entrance, is the guard- 
house, and lodgings for officers; from hence you^ascend^ by a 
long flight of stone steps^ to that part of the rock where it 

c z 
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divides : httt is a battery^ barracks for the garrison^ and a well, 
or reservoir, always filled *rith water. Above these^ on th^ 
lower summit of the rock, are several batteries mounted with 
cannon. The access to the higher and narrower summit is very 
difficult. From the upper batteries are some very extensive 
views. 

Looking towards the norths you see Ix>ch Lohiond, bounded 
i^ rugged mountains, among which Benlomond is conspicuous, 
rearing his pointed summit far above the rest. Between the 
lake and Dumbarton, is the rich vale of Leven, enlivened by the 
windings of the river. 

TuRKiN'G eastward, the Clyde is seen forming some iine 
sweeps. Dunglass -Castle appears on the left, and Lord Blan- 
tyre's house on the right. Bd3rond'the Clyde, the distant country 
is very rich, and on a clear day, the city of Glasgow niay be dis- 

m 

cemed, particularly towards the evening. 

• 1 * • » • ■ • 

Th!e prosptct down the Clyde is no less interesting. The 
fiver expattds into a large asstuary, occupying a great part of 
the vienir.: i)cy<fod are hi^ mountaitis> whose rugged outlines 
•and surfiiees arc aoftened by diiManccy or what painters call 
aerinl perspective, and tinder these huountaina on the left, are dis^ 
tinctly «den the towns of Greenock and Poit Glasgow. These 
views are not a Itttk enlivened hy the white ^tls which con- 
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tinually skim the Ctyde^ bearing the produce of the most distant 
parts of the world. 

According to Bede, the ancient Britons called this fortress 
Alcluith, or Ancluid, that is^ the place on the Cluid^ or Clyde ; 
but the Scots, or Galedonians, who were formerly separated from 
the Britons by the river Leven, called it Dun Britton, or the fort 
of the Britons, because it was within the territory of the Britons. 
Thb word was easily corrupted to Dumbarton; £md hence we 
see that the rock or castle has given the name to the town and 
country.* 

Some parts of the rock of Dumbarton are strongly' mag* 
netic, causing a compass when brought near it to vary con« 
siderably. Indeed^ this circumstance was dbserved by Buchan-* 
nan. In the upper part of the castle^ he observes^ is a vast piece 
of rock of the nature of a loadstone, but so closely connected 
and fastened to the main tock^ that no manner of joining 
app6ars.f 

The late ingenious professor Anderson of Glasgow^ made 
several experiments on the magnetism of this rock^ and marked I 

with paint those parts which possessed magnetism, with the 
direction of the poles. 

^ Vide Georgii Boclianni rcrum Scoticanim Historiiey lib. xx. sect. aS» 
f In snperiore ^roB partCj bgens at saxam, Magnetii quidem lapidis sod iln 
f »te« rupi coagmeoitatum et adbsreos, at commissura omnino non appareau 

Buchanni rerttin> Scot. Hist, libt xx. sect, 28* 
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CoirsiDERiHG that the rock is of the basaltic kind, it is not 

surprizing that it should be in some degree magnetic. All 

basaltic pillars that have been tried, have been found so in a 
greater or less degree. Those of the Giant*s Causeway on the 

north«east coast of Ireland, and those of Stafia, are strongly so; 

the lower parts of the pillars possessing a north polari^, and 

the higher parts a south; just in the same way, and for the same 

reason, that iron bars do, which stand long in an erect position* 

Indeed, this might be expected i ^iori from die nature of 

basaltes, a conndetable part of this substance consisting of iron 

approaching to a metalUc state. 

Trb trae Scotch thistle, a rare (dant, having its light green 
leaves variegated with white, grows in considerable quantity 
about the bottom of the rock^ and sparingly even on the very 

Cqp. 

AccoRDiira to Pennant, the Bntons in very early times 
made this rock a fortress, it being usual with them, after the 
departure of the Romans, to retreat to the tops of craggy 
inaccessible mountains, to forests, and rocks on the shores of 
thesea^ 



BoETHius however asserts that the Scots, or ancient Cale- 
doniam, were possessed of it some ages prior to the Britons, 
and that it reMsted all the efforts of Agricola, who besieged it: 
it is undoubtedly a fort of great antiquity, fox the venerable 
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Bede observes, that it was the strongest fortification possessed by 
the Britons in bis days. In former ages it was deemed impreg* 
nabie. History, however, informs us, that it was reduced by 
famine, in the reign of Egbert king of Northumberland, in the 
year ^^6, and by escalade in 157 1. This being a bold and 
singular enterprize, I shall take the liberty of relating it at some 
length, as it may be amusing to those not well acquainted with 
Scottish history. 

At that time. Lord Fleming was governor of the fort, by 
commission from the banished Queens It was the only place of 
strength of which the unfortunate Mary retsuned possession ; and 
its retention was-loolted upon as an object of importance by her 
firicndis, as it was the most convenient place in the kingdom to 
land any foreign force that might be sent to her assistance. 
The strength of the place rendered Lord Fleming more secure^ 
than^ he ought to. have been^ considering its. importance. He 
boasted to the King of France, that he held in his hands the 
fetters of Scotland; and whenever, the French had leisure from 
other wars, if they would lend him a little assistance, he could 
easily put them on, and bring the whole kingdom under their 
power. 

Thi9 confidence of the governor was increased by the trea* 
chery of the garrison soldiers at Edinburgh castle, who had 
lately revolted. The sickness of the regent also, who was se-, 
verely afflicted with the gout, and at that time much hurt by a 
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fall from his horse, was a circumstance not calculated to abate it; 
he was likewise encouraged by a truce obtained for them by 
Elizabeth Queen of England, which was to expire the last day of 
March. These considerations roidered him and his garrison 
soldiers so secure and ncgligent| that they frequently spent the 
whole night in riot and icatiyity, in the neighbouring town of 
Dumbarton, with the same thoughtlessness as if the country had 
enjoyed the most profound peace. 

Thb plan of surprizing the garrison was first suggested to the 
regent, then at Glasgow, by a common soldier who had served in 
the fortress, but had been disgusted by what he supposed to be 
HI usage* While be lived in the garrison, his wife used often to 
visit him, and being accused (perhaps not unjustly) of theft, was 
punished by cnrder of the governor. Her husband, as Buchannan 
observes, being an uzorioiM man, and persuaded of her innocence, 
burned with revenge ; he deserted to the regent, and promised 
that if he would assign a small party to follow him, he would 
make him master of the fortress. 

The regent, though he saw the importance of possessing the 
castle, at first hesitated, from want of confidence in the man, or 
in the nieans which he proposed. This being perceived by the 
soldier, he instantly said, that as they seemed to distrust faim, he 
would go himself, and be the first man to scale the walls : '^ If 
you will follow me/' said he, with soldier-like bluntness, "I 
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tf 



will make 'yon masters of the place> but if your hearts fall you, 
then let it alon^c.'* 



• \ 1 



Th£ man appeared confident, sensible^ and resolute; in short, 
the attempt was deemed worth hazarding, it' being > tfabught 
worth while to risk almost any dan^ foi* such a prize. The 
expedition was committed to. Captain Craufutd, a bold -and 
excellent soldier. The first o^ April wa^ the ^y fixed on for 
the execution of this daring attenipt, as the trace granted to' 
the rebels, through the mediation of the Queen of England^ 
wou^ then hav^e ejcpired. In tlie mean time, ^ladderg and odier. 
nepqssade^ were prq>afed,: a^d the whole was; kept. profoundly 



k ■. k ^ 



secret. 



.pif^thcxTeniiw of the 3 ist of ^March, an officer of tbe nbme 

« * 

of (^^nnjipgh^^r ?ivas ;se^^^ a pfttty.of hoi^e, to guG»rd all 

areni^es to tbo castle^ ^that no intelligeace of ihe design might 
reach the governor. Craufurd followed him with a small but 
determined band : the place of rendezvous was the foot of Dun- 
buc, a hill before described, and situated about a mile and a half 
from the castle. 



Here Cjrav^furd informed the soldiers of the de^gn of their 
expedition; he shewed them the person who was to lead thexx^^ 
on, and had promised first to mount the walls; and told them 
that he and the other officers were determined to follow. The* 
soldiers were easily persuaded to follow their leaders; the foo;t, 

vol,. !• D 
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immediately proceeded towards the castle^ while the horse were 
ordered to remain at Dunbuc^ to assist them in their retreat, 
should the enterprize miscarry. 



# \ 



In their way to the rock^ two circumstances occurred which 
disconcerted them; the bridge oyer a brook which runs between 
the fields was broken down^ and a fire appeared suddenly at a 
small distance fvom it; this led them to suspect that the design 
had 'been discovered^ that the bridge had been broken down to 
stop thexn/ and that the fire had been kindled by the soldiers 
fitub the garrison^ to' discover or prevent their approach. But a 
select band, rcsolut^y bent upon their object, were not to be 
repulsed or intimidated by trifles: the bridge was soon repaired, 
so as to be made passable, and the scouts who were sent to*< 
watdi^ t^ place "where the light was seen, could find no appear* 
am:e isit^f > of ^rc or lights vtrhich gives BucKannan reason to 
stippbse tl^t it h^d* been an ignis fatuus, or meteor of some 
kind.* 



When- they arrived at the bottom of the rock, the night 
was far advanced, and they were afraid lest the clearness of the 

sky, which was covered with stars, and the appearance of 

< 

daylight, should discover them to the centinels who watched 
5*ove. 

'^ Missi ad loctktn^ xAA flamma visa 'faeraty speculatores retulerunt^ nullum Ibi 
^U:iresti|^|ins itpertufOi .ilf\d« intelUctam est, ardorem ilium ex eogeoereesse 
flammarum, qua, in aere genitae, interim subsidunt in terras, et subito conspecte 
vanescunt.— Buchanni Rerum, Scot. Hist. lib. xx. sect. 51. 
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The misty however, which generally at this season of the 
year, hah^ heavy over rivers and lakes, had overspread ithe 
upper regions- of the clistle; ' a ctrcumstahce ^teemed fortunate 
by the officers ^ and l)y the meik superstitiously regarded as a goo^ 
omen. 



• '■, 



n 

> 
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It. was at the summit of the rock th^t the assailants made 

this bold attempt, because in thar pliK:e there \^re Rv7cx cen- 

tinels, and their guide assured them they would find a good 

landing. Here, however, they met with aii accident, which 

had ' nearly frastrated the whole design. ' Tht^ Qcsi la'd^er was 

scarce fixed, when the weight and eagerness of those who 

mounted, brought it to the ground; and though no pierson 

received any injufy by the fall, yet they fiiat-ed* that th^ noise 

might alarm the centitiels. Listening a mbmeht, arid finding 

all still, they proceeded again ; and placing their ladde^ with 

more caution, several of them attained the first landing: there 

they found an ash^tree growing out of a cleft in the ro6k, to 

which they tied ropes, and thus drew op their fellow 'Sol-* 

diers. Their ladders wer^. made h&i a second time; but; 

in the middle of the ascent, they met with an unforeseen dif* 

ficulty. One of their companions wa§^ seized with a sudden 

fit, and clung, seemingly without life, to .the iaddcr. AIL wtrc 

at a stand — to pass him was impossible; to: stumble him.dbiimi 

the rock cruel; and might occasion a diBOoveiy; bnt.GBpfeatn 

Craufurd*s presence of mind did not for a. moment fotiidceJitaK'. 

He ordered the soldier to be tied fast, to the laddfic tfaat4p«>' 
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might not. fall when the;& was over, and turning that side to- 
wards the rock, they movmted on. ifyc <>ther withiout difficulty^ 
Day now began to dawn^ and there still remained a high iwall to 
scale; but after surmounting $q mai^y greater ;di^ulties, this 
was soon accomplished. Ramsay, the guide, and two soldiers 
got upon the wall ; they were discovered by the centinels, who 
g^ve the ,^arm, and assaulted them, with stones. JRamsay. in- 
stantly leaped down into the castle, and was set upon by three of 
ibe guard; he defended himself with great courage till his feUow 
^Idiers seeing his danger^ leaped down after htm, and presently 
dispatched the assailants. The rest of the party followed as 
quickly as possible^ with repeated shouts, and the utmost fury, 
and took possession of the magazine and cannon. The officers 
and soldiers of the garrison being alarmed, ran out naked and un* 
armed, and were more; solicitpus about their own safety, than 
making resistance* 

The governor. Lord Flensing, slipping down part of the 
rock, and descending along* a bye- way, was let out at a postern, 
got into a small boat which was under the walls, and fled into 
Argyle8hi»# 

AFT£m the principal prisoners were secured, and the soldiers 
had leisure to examine the path they had taken, it appeared to 
them such a tremendous precipice, that they declared if they had 
fiireseca.tfac danger of/ the service, no reward whatever should 
have induced them t6 uhdertake it* 
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Thus did private resenticienti without any political consi- 
deration whatever, put into the hands of the regent, this im- 
portant fortress. It is a curious reflection, but upon examina* 
tion it will be found generally true, that the greater number of 
public events of consequence, have their source in private 
pique, or private interest. History is full of instances, where 
from these motives, mankind have undertaken, what they never' 
would have done from more enlarged considerations; and the 
great business of the politician is to turn these private interests 
to hi^ advantage. In the present instance, probably, no re- 
ward could have induced the soldiei: to betray the garrison, while 
pique at the conduct of the governor carried him to such a 
length, that rather than forego his revenge, he risk#d the massa- 
en of numbers who had never offended him. Reason is a 
cumbrous machine, which cannot easily be moved; but our 
passions are the springs by which the designing act upon us^ and 
gain their purposes. 

As the castle of Dumbarton commands the navigation of the 
Clyde, and is the key of the western highlands, the fortifications 
are generally kept in repair; it is garrisoned by invalids under the 
command of a governor, and some subaltern officers. The 
government is said to be worth 700/. a year. 



Dumbarton is but^^ail inconsiderable tdwn, built upon the 
ibastem bank of the Leven, which almost encirdes it. It has 
some few modern houses, but the greatest part of the buildings 
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are antique. It was erected into a royal burgh by Alezsmdier II. 
in the year 1221, and has a good harbour^ where large brigs naay 
lie safe in all weathers. About ^000 tons of shipping belong to 
this place, which employ 70 seamen. The town is entirely free 
of all imposts and borough taxes, but is by no means in a 
flourishing or increasing state. This seems to be owing chiefly 
to the corporation laws, which prevent strangers from working 
at their trades, without paying, very high entries.* Monopolies 
of this kind generally do harm to a place, as well as to the corpo- 
ration itself, and ought to be abolished: indeed there are few 
instances of places attaining any considerable consequence, where 
trade is thus fettered. In this town is a considerable manufac- 
tory of crown and bottle glass, which employs about 130 hands; 
of the extent of this manufacture some idea may be formed, on 
being-told that it pays on an average 3,800/ a year in duties to 
government. The way in which these duties are collected, is 
however a great check upon the manufacture. 

The extensive printfields in the neighbourhood employ 
many of the inhabitants of Dumbarton : indeed of late several 
familieshave removed from the town to Renton, Bonhill, and 
other new villages, to be nearer the works where they are 
employed. 

* Stat. Bepbn of Dttinl»rc«.. 
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Packets sail every day to Glasgow, Greenock, and Port 
Glasgow; and a stage coach runs three times a week to 
Glasgow* 

At a little distance from the town to the north east, is a 
gotbtc arch, which is supposed to liave been formerly near the 
centre of the town ; but the Leven here expands into a kind of 
lake, or bason, before it joins the Clyde, and has probably en- 
croached upon the town. This arch is all that remains of a 
college of secular priests. 

Though the general appearance of the place is dull, yet it is a 
little enlivened in the summer season, by the travellers passing 
through in their way to the charming scenes of Loch Lomond 
and the highlands. Dumbarton formerly gave the title of Earl 
to a branch of the Douglas family. 

This place is well adapted for manufactures, both on account 
of its situation on the Firth of Clyde, and from its being well 
supplied with fuel ancl provisions, those iiidispensable requisites 
to the manufacturing poor, and on reasonable terms : house rent 
is likewise low-r-Btit the people are fond of a sea- faring life, as is 
u^ual in such situations: indeed this is the greatest bar to manu- 
facfuses in a' sea-port, the inhabitants having seldom the steadiness 
requisite for manufactuters. There are but few instances, either 
in England or Scotland, of manufactures being carried on, to any 
great^ extent, in a sea**port tdwtl. * *• * * 
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Agriculture, in this county, has not had much attention 
paid to it, at least to its improvement, till within a very few 
years; but the public spirit has of late been considerably roused 
to this roost useful and independent occupation; and the county 
of Dumbarton, which is very capable of improvement, is fast 
advancing in its agricultural progress. The farmers in this 
neighbourhood do indeed possess numerous advantages ; being so 
near a sea-port town, they have high prices, and ready money 
for every thing they raise. Wheat is sown in October, No- 
vember, December, and even in January, and is generally 

r 

reaped m August. Oats are sown from the end of March to 
the middle of April ; and reaped about the end of August, Sep- 
tember, or sometimes not till October. Barley is sown about 
the end of May, or beginning of June, and reaped in August 
or September. As the latter part of the season is often v^xy 
wet, the corn, and particularly oats, sufFer very much, cspc* 
cially when it is not reaped till late in October; would it not be 
advantageous, in most parts of the west and north of Scot- 
land, to procure seed corn from countries still farther north, 
which is known to ripen sooner than the seed of this country^ 
In Lapland, barley ripens in sixty days, whereas in the south 
of France, it takes no less than 130 or 140 days to ripen it. 
The same holds true, though not perhaps to such a degree, with 
respect to seeds brought from these countries. This depends 
upon the different state of the irritable principle; both the 
plants and animals of northern climates, possessing more irrita- 
bility than those of southern latitudes, the irritability of these 
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last being exhausted by the stimulus of heat. I could wish to 
direct the attention of the western parts of Scotland to this cir« 
cumstance, as it would certainly be important to hasten the har«^ 
vest in these countries as much as possible. August is the month 
in which the least rain falls here during the summer^ excepting 
June: September and October are often very, wet.* During 
these months, not only a great quantity of rain falls, but it is 
more constant, accompanied by a cold and cloudy atmosphere, 
which is rery unfavourable either to the ripening of grain, or 
drying it after it is cut; and, though in July and August a good 
deal of rain falls, as appears by the abstract given in the note, yet 
this falls in pretty heavy showers, while the intervals are very 
fine, the sun shining clear and bright, often for several days 
together. 

* The following is an abstract made from a journal, which I found among the 
papers of the late Professor Anderson, who kept a very accurate account of the 
quantities of rain which fell at Glasgow, from the year 1782 to 1793 inclusive. I 
have put down the average quantity for each month during that time. Glasgow is 
about 15 miles east from Dumbarton, and nearly the same quantity of rain is sup- 
posed to fall at both places, though perhaps rather more at the latter. 
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The average quantity of rain at Glasgow, during the same number of years, ^deduced 
firom the same journal, is 28,958 inches. 
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W£ slept at Dumbarton^ and left that town on the loth of 
July, at six o'clock in the morning. Before we had got half a 
mile from the place, it rained exceedingly hard, but in about .half 
an hour it cleared up, and the remaining part of the day wm 
remarkably fine. On leaving Dumbarton, we crossed the bridge 
over the river Leven, which issues from Loch Lomond, and falls 
into the Clyde ; we passed the road to the left which leads to 
Arroquhar by Loch-gair and Loch-loung, and pursued that to 
Luss, which is excellent and remarkably pleasant. On the right 
is the Leven, on the left very fine sloping banks, covered with 
woocf, and before us the valley, which is extremely fertile. 

. When we had advanced about two miles on the road, we 
passed, on our right, the house where Dr. Smollet was bom; 
an old and high mansion, built in, the style of the time: a little 
farther on the l^ft, is a monument erected to the memory of this 
celebrated man, by his relative, the late Jam^s Smollet, of 
Bonhill. This monument is very lofty, and may be seen from a 
considerable distance. .The annexed plate gives a view of the 
monument and house. It is a round column, of the Tuscan 
order, terminated by a vase. On a tablet fronting the road, is 
the following inscription. 
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Siste Viator!" 

Si leporesy ingeniique vcnam benignam; 

Si morum callidissimum pictorem, 

Unquam es miratus^ 

Immorare paululum memonas 

ToBiiB Smojllbt^ m. 0. 

Viri.vurtutibus hisce 

« 

. Quas in homine et ciTe, 

Ex laudes et imiterisy 

. Hand mediocriter ornati; 

Qui in literis yariis vcr8atiQ3, 

Postquam^ felicitate sibi propria, 

Sese posteris commendaverati 

Morte acerba raptus. 

Anno ^tatis 51, 

Eheu ! qukm procul k patria^ 

Prope Libumi portem in Italia, 

Jacet aepultus: 

Tali tantoque viro^ patraeU suo, 

Cui, in decursU, lasnpada 

Se potitts tradidbae decuit, 

Hanc columnam, 

Amorii eheu! inane roonumentum^ 

In ipsis Liviniae ripis 

Quas, vemculis, sub ezitu vitas, iUustrataS| 

Primis, infans, vagitibus pcnonuitj 

Ponendam curavit 

Jacobus Smollet de BonhilL 

B z 
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For the sake of my English readers, I shall subjoin the fol 
lowipg free translation, by Mr. Lbttice. 

Stop, Traveller ! 

If humour, and a happy vein of wit; 

If manners, painted by the most skilful hand. 

Ever challenged your admiration, 

Pause awhile on the memoiy 

Of Tobias Smollet, m. d. 

A person not sKghtly adorned with those virtues 

which deserve your praise and imitation. 

As a man, and a citizen. 

y 

Conversant in various parts of literature. 
After he had recommended his name to posterity, 

by a happy exertion of original genius, 

» 

He was cruelly snatched a way by death. 

In the fifty-first year of his age. 

Alas ! far distant from his country, 

near Leghorn, a port of Italy, 

Sleep his remains! 

To such and so great a man. 

Was this Column erected. 

By his cousin* germaci, James Smollet, of Bonhill, 

Who, in the decline of life, 

Might rather have resigned this ofiSice of piety, 

to be performed towards his own remains, 

By a relative so prematurely deceased. 

Unavailing monument of affection ! 
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Placed on the banks of that Leven, 

which resounded the first cries of his infancy; 

And not long before his departure. 

Its own praises, the tribute of his muse. 

The village immediately beyond the monument, is called 
Renton; it is in an improving state, and is chiefly inhabited by per- 
sons employed in the printing works: a little farther, on the 
right, is Cordale, belonging to Stirling and Co. who are likewise 
proprietors of some of the most extensive printfields on the banks 
of the river. An idea of the large scale on which these works 
are conducted may be formed, w*hen it is known, that the Leven 
and Milton printfields pay to government upwards of 40,000/. a 
year duty. 

There can be no doubt that the country is enriched, and the 
nation benefited, so far as wealth may be accounted a benefit, 
by these works; but at the same time it will scarce be denied, 
that the innocent simplicity of manners will be banished, and 
the love of gain, which has a strong tendency to contract the 
heart, and banish the social affections, will> as well as other 
vicious propensities, take their place. Could Dr. Smollet take 
a view of his native vale, instead of the quiet and happy pastoral 
scenes which he so elegantly describes; instead of bleating flocks, 
and shepherds piping their rural lays, he will find it the busy 

« 

haunt of men; and though, as a patriot, he might perhaps rejoice, 
yet it is much to be doubtdd whether he would not regret the 
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calm repose this country enjoyed when it was so dear to him. 
His charming Ode to Leven Water^ paints the beauties of this 
vale in colours so just, so chaste, ind so pleasing, that I cannot 
forbear inserting it. 

On Leven's banks, while free to rove. 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swaiii 
That ever trod th* Arcadian plain. 

Pure stream ! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 
No torrents stain thy limpid source. 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course. 
That sweetly warbles o*er its bed. 
With white, round, polished pebbles spread ; 
While, lightly pois'd, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood. 
The springing trout, in speckled pride ; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 

Devolyiwg from thy parent lake, 
^ A charming maze thy waters make> 
By bow*rs of birch and groves of pine, 
And bedges'flower'd with eglantine. 
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Still on thy banks so gaily green^ 
I May num'rous' herds and flocks be seen ; 

And lasses chanting o*er the pail, 
And shepherds piping in the dale; 
And ancient faith, that knows no guile. 
And industry imbrown*d with toil ; 
And hearts resolv'd, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard ! 

Proceeding about a mile, on the right we passed Bonhill, 
the seat of Mr. Smollet ; and near half a mile farther, the 
road that leads to Balloch,^ on the other side of the river, where 
a fair for horses is held annually on the 5th of September. 
There is a ferry over the Lcven to Balloch, from whence the 
road leads to Buchannan, the residence of the Duke of Montrose, 
and to the village of Killearn, the native place of the celebrated 
George Buchannan, the poet and historian: as a Latin poet he 
certainly excelled all his cotemporaries, and was perhaps in* 
ferior to none whatever, since the Augustan age. Near Killearn, 
is erected to his memory, an obelisk 100 feet high, which is vi- 
sible from several parts of Loch Lomond. This obelisk was 
built by subscription, in the year 1778, more than 200 years 
after his death. The late Professor Anderson, first suggested 
the propriety of such a monument, and was indefatigable in 
obtaining subscriptions; it was first intended to be placed 

* Balloch signifies th« mouth of the lake. 
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•at the head of Buchannan*strcet^ in Glasgow; but the place of 
his nativity was judged more proper.* 

It may indeed be observed, that this charming country has 
been fertile in genius, as well as beautiful scenery, and the fruits 
of the earth. At Garlics, in the neighbourhood of Loch-Lo- 
mond, and not far from the Leven, was born another great man ; 
f>erhaps one of the greatest that ever lived, if greatness be esti- 
mated by the benefits bestowed upon mankind. This person was 
Lord Napier, the inventor of logarithms, a discovery, which, by 
the ease and expedition it has introduced into calculation, has 
wonderfully assisted the science of astronomy, as well as practical 
geometry and navigation. 

Passing the road leading to Balloch Ferry, about the fifth 
milestone, on the road from Dumbarton to Luss, we had the first 
view of the lake, which is particularly grand and picturesque. 
Its polished surface, surrounded by rugged mountains, and 
broken by rich and beautiful islands, cannot fail to arrest the 
attrition of every stranger. On the border of the lake, near its 
southern extremity, is Cameron, the property of Mr. Smollet 
of Bonhill, well "sheltered, and commanding a fine view of the 
watery expanse. About a mile farther, we passed Belretiro, the 
property of a younger son of the family of Bonhill; its beautiful 
and retired situation well deserves the name given it by the 

* Some particulars of the life of this celebrated man will be found in the Appendix. 
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oc^raer; it comtnands a cbarming view of the 4ake and iU 
difierent islands* 



On the left is Dun Fion, or the Hill ^ Ftngal, supplied to 
bave been ohe of the hunting seats of that hero. We nest 
crossed^ by a smell bridge, the water of Fruin, hurrying into €he 
lake, and rising on the left in Glen Fruin, or the Glen of Sorrow^ 
so called from a bloody conflict *which took place there between 
the CoLQTJHotPNS and Macoreog^. 



In the year i594» the clan of the Macgregors, a lawless and 
turbulent clan, whose property and residence were in Oleaorchay, 
came down upon the low country of Dumbartonshire, and <sotii* 
mitted various outrages and depredations, particularly upon -the 
territories of the Colquhouns ; which plundering excursions th^ 
sereral times repeated. In the year 1602^ Humphrey Colqu- 
houn raised his yassals to oppose them, and was joined by many 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, whose property had suffered 
by the Macgregors. The parties met in Glen Fruin, where a 
dreadful combat ensued. They fought with great obstinacy till 
night parted them, and many were killed on both sides, but > the 
k»s of the Golquhouns was very great. The laird of Colqu- 
hoim escaped, and retired to a strong castle on the banks of the 
lake, but was closely pursued by a party of the enemy; they 
broke into the castle, and found him in a vault, where they pat 
him to deaths with many circumstances of cruelty. This hap- 
pened in die mon^ of February. What added to the horik>r of 
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ibe tonflicti was the massacre of sereral young gentlemen, who 
had. taken no share in it whatever. They had come from the 
school of Dumbarton, to see the battle, which they beheld from 
a hill above Glen Fruin, but were in the evening shut up in a 
barn for safety. The Macgregors discovering them, barba* 
rously put them to death, to the number of eighty. 

.. One of the survivors of the Colquhouns, who was now be- 
come the chief, supplicated the assistance and protection of 
James VI. against this lawless clan ; and in order to excite the 
compassion of his majesty, he carried with him a number of 
women^ who each displayed a bloody garment of some relation 
or friend that had been murdered by the Macgregors. On ac* 
count of these cruelties, the clan of Macgregor was proscribed 
as '' lawless limmers, or villains.*' Even the name was to be 
for ever abolished, and at baptism no clergyman was to give it 
under the penalty of banishment and deprivation. 

Happily such times are no more! The legislature has some 
time since repealed these acts, alledging that ^' the causes in- 
^' ductive of them for suppressing the name of Gregor or Mac* 
*' gregor, are now little known, and have long ceased/* The 
tribe is as civilized and peaceable as any other, and distinguished 
by active virtues. 

From this part of the road we had a very beautiful view of 
the lake, by whose side we now travelled, seldom losing sight of 
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it. Near the ninth milestone we passed Ross Lodge^ on our 
rightj the property of Mr. CoLQfJHouK; and soon - afterwards 
came in sight of Rosdoe^ the seat of Sir JamilS Colquhouit 
of Luss. 



This house is most charmingly situated, on a rich peninsula, 
projecting into the lake, so as to appear insulated: the ground 
is finely wooded, and a tower of the old castle, the habitation of 
Sit James Colquhoun s ancestors, and probably that in which 
the laird was murdered by the Macgregors, forms an excellent 
contrast to the modern mansion: some very bold* and rugged 
mountains compose the back ground; indeed, a more charming 
situation than this is seldom seen. 



A LITTLE farther on the same side of the road, stands Cam- 
stradden, the property of one of the ancient family of Colqu- 
houns; and still to the right, on the side of a hill, is a valuable ^ 
quarry of blue slate. From 250,000 to 360,000 slates have 
been annually exported from it. Many of them are sent down 
the lake, and along the Leven to Greenock, Glasgow, and 
Paisley, but the greater part goes across the lake to Stirlingshire* 
This quarry employs about twenty hands. There is another on 
the estate of Luss, but not quite so extensive.* 

Leaving this quarry, we crossed the water of Luss, a furious 
torrent, precipitating itself from the lofty tapuntains on the left, 

* Stat. Accoant of Imss. 
F 2, 



"^^ '"'^breskiioted at the iirn, but 

^^z*' ^^ ^ , ifat piece of ground, projecting 

s vUltfe^ '' "^]^e mt^^^ ^ which, the water of Lum 

^ft< toi*' ^^'^"^fc hegaufviay cloathed with wood. It may 

' s, ^^^ J that vrberovct wc find a piece of kvd ground 



•fl//^ ^ ^ ktf fnk^^ ^^ *^^ *^ * stream or rirukt running 
e0€f^^ «w It is this stream vrbicb has formed the encroach* 

1^ it* 9t^ 

tbf^*^ ' _^j jrtid other substances washed down by the 
'^ • torrents^ and deposited in the plain, where the velocity 
^^ u water decreases, gradually exclude the water of the hkc, 
t last confine the rivulet itself to a narrow channel. 

TsiK Situation of Liiss is delightful, being near the middle of 
the h^^j ^^^ having a view of several of the islands, and of the 
^^]0«d-capped mountains, indented with deep ravines. The 



* Both si<ies of the road from Dumbarton to Luss, are interesiiag to a botanist. 
The Digitalis purpurea^ or fojT glove, enlivens the hedge-rows the whole way with 
itt purple spikes : opposite Cameron, are amaaing quantities of the Spircea ulmana^ 
or ifieadow-sweee, and Vahriarm officinalis^ or great wild valerian, the largest I ever 
saw. Cats are very fond of the root of this plant, and rat-catchers employ it to draw 
the rats together. Near Ross Lodge, on the oppo»te side of the road, the Narthecium 
$ssifragHm^ or bafiard asphodel, grows in abundance. This plant has obtained 
its spccife Qgm« from its supposed property of softening the bones of animals that 
•at it. This opinion, however, wants confirmation. (See Withering's Botany.} In 
taaoy parts of the road between Rosdoe and Luss, the Erica tctrali^, or cross-leaved 
teitfa, beautifies the banks with its elegant purple ikwcrs. 
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dnifcli and manse 3tand cIosq to th^ border of the lake, concealed 
among trees.* 

Aftbr boreak&st we repaired to the manse, to visit Dr« 
Stuart, the minister, a man of great taste and 4earning; he 
received us very politely, and shewed us his garden, which 
contains a variety of scarce p1ants> particularly British alpines, 
brought by himself from their native mountains* I found here 
most of the scarce plants which grow upon Benlomond and 
Bcncvis, as well as in the wilds of the Hebrides, but being re* 
moved into a milder clime, they flourish more luxuriantly. 

Dr. Stuart has for some time been engaged in translating 
the Bible into Gaelic. 



As we wished to visit some of Loch Lomond*s beautiful 
islands. Dr. Stuart had the goodness to procure us a boat, and we 
rowed towards one, which was at a little distance from Luss^ 
from whose high top we were told we should have a view of the 
greatest part of the lake. The island is called Inchtavanach, 
and when we reached it, we were by no means disappointed; 
for whether we consider the extent of Loch Lomond, or the 



* In 1790 a cotton mill was erected near this village, ofz ttse the most suitable 
^tbf plaqs; hei^^g so^kiently large to give bread to such as mtgh^ o|herwis^ want 
employment, bat not to give encouragement to the vices, which are too apt to 
abound wherever a promtscaous multitode is assembkdb It emplojt from thirty 
to forty persops, youn^ and ^Id. (Stat. Account.) 
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variety and grandeur of its scenery, it is undoubteldiy superior 
to any lake in Great Britain. 

This magnificent expanse of water is about thirty measured 
miles in length, in some parts its breadth eicceeds eight or ten 
miles^ and its surface contains more than :$o,ooo acres of 

water.* 



The number of islands, small and great, is at present about 
thirty: most of them are finely wooded, and ten consi- 
derable in size. Inchtavanach, which we had now reached, 
is about three quarters of a mile long, and near half a mile 
, broad, It contains about 150 acres, chiefly covered with wood 
and heath,-|* the latter growing to a very large size. This 
island is not at present inhabited — at a remote period, a monk 
is said to have fixed his residence there, from whom it derives 
its name; Incb-ta-vanach signifying the island of the monk's 
^bouse. A sweeter retirement, or one more adapted for contem- 
plation^ could not perhaps .have been chosen. This is the 
highest island in the lake, and is composed chiefly of grey gra- 
nite; towards the lower parts are found some rocks of micaceous 
schistus, and considerable quantities of quartz. — It is frequented 
by the roebuck. 

The ascent up the island is very steep, but is now much' 
facilitated by a winding road made by Sir James Colquhoun. 

♦ Sut. Account of Luss. t. Erica vulgaris^ 
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When wc gained the top, our labour was repaid by the beauti- 
ful views it afforded. Towards the north, the scenery was very 
bold indeed: the lake is terminated, and, as it were, confined, 
by Benlomond and other highland mountains, which dip their 
steep sides in the water, and hide their lofty fronts above the 
clouds. The sweet village of Luss, and several of the islands, 
are comprehended in this view. 

• ■ 
On turning to the south, the view is much more soft, though 

less sublime; some of the larger and more beautiful islands^ 

with the peninsula of Rosdoe, are included in it. At a distance 

is seen the rock of Dumbarton, with gently swelling mountains 

to the east and west, whose bases are finely wooded* 

% 

As from the top of this island, we had a view of most of the 
rest, this will be as proper a place as any to give a short descrip- 
tion of them. 



The most southern and largest island in the lake is Inch^Mur- 
rin, which is about two miles in length,^ and one in breadth. It 
is the property of the Duke of Montrose, is well wooded, and 
abounds in pasture. This island supports about zoo deer, under 
the care of a game keeper, who with his family reside on it. 
At the west end of the isle are the ruins of an old castle, once 
the habitation of the E^rls of Lennox, near which ^ stands a^ 
neat hunting lodge^ built by the Duke of Montrose in 1793. 
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The next island, north of Inch-Murtifi, is Orange^ about 
half a mile in length, covered with oak Wood, and afibrding 
but little pasture. 

Ltcb'forr, or Torremachf is the neit; this island is about the 
size of the former, and is, like it, covered with oaks. It derives 
its name from the circumstance of its consisting of small bills 
or eminences, cohered with wood. 

On the east side of Inch-torr, is Inch^atUakh, or the isle of 
Nuns, as the name imports. It is abodt a niile in length, hr^, 
and very woody : was once the burial place of the Macgf egoi?s, 
and is still used for that purpose by the inhabitants of the parish 
of Buchannan. The remains of a small chapel are seen here. 
This island is also the property of the Duke of Moiitrose; it 
is inhabited, and produces ^ood wheat and oats. 

Inch^Ciear is a small island, lying to the south east of Inch- 
caillaich, entirely covered with wood. 

To the south of this last Hcs Inch- Aber, so named ' from its 
being sitttdted ntir the place where Ac river Endrick discharges 
itself into the Kke. Aber in GAcUc signifying the moudi of 'a 
river; and, indeed, it seems not unlikely that this island may 
hate been fbrmid by the earthy substances deposited by the 
river. 
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ProC^bd^n^ nocthward^ the island immediately above Inch* 
caillaich, is Inch-fad, or the long island^ which is about Imlf a 
mile in length, and narrow; it has but little wood^ is inhabited^ 
aodiproduces^iiQfxcclleiit grain and pasture. 



i\i 



Th£S£ seven islands^ which I have just described^ forirt/ as 
Mr. Pennant supposes^ part of that chain of mountains called 
tbe- Gramptan hills, which traverses Scotland tbroughia space of 
moretban i8o mile% from the h^U of Ardmore on the Firth of 
Clyde, to the Girdleness of Aberdeen. The course of these 
isla^i^ which is from south-east to north-west, is evidently in 
thf lifie of the Grampians. 

Among the remaining cluster of islands, to the south-west, is 
a small round island, called Incb^ Galbraith. In this island are 
the ruins of a castle, which once belonged . to a faipily of that 
name ; it is covered with wood, and is resorted to by the osprey, 
or sea eagle. 

North of this is Incb-Conagan, an island about half a mile 
long, and more than a quarter broad, covered with oak and 
fir. 



To the south-east of Inch-tavanacb, which has been before 
described, and directly south of Inch-Conagan, is Inch-^Moan, or 
the moss isle. It is about three quarters of a mile long, and a 
quarter broad ; it is a very flat isle, and contains upwards of a 
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hundred acres> chiefly of peat^moss^ which supplies the village 
of LiisSj and the neighbourhood with peats* 

To the eastward of thb last^ is Inch^Crum, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile in lengthy and has but little wood. It 
is an asylum for insane persons. 

To the north of thb island is Inch- Lonaigp near a mile long, 
and more than a quarter of a mile broad; it contains above 150 
acresy one-half of which is covered by a natural wood of old 
yews, some of them very large. When bows and arrows were 
in use, this island was of great value, and the trees were pre- 
served with the utmost care. 

This island has for many years been used as a deer park by 
Sir James Colquhoun. 

There are several other islands, but not remarkable, either 
for size, or any other circumstance ; among these are Cardach, 
Buckinch, &c. To give a better idea of the lake and its islands, 
a sketch is subjoined. 

The depth of Loch Lomond is very various. South of Luss, 
it seldom exceeds 20 fathoms ; north from that it is much 
greater. Opposite the point of Farkin, it is 66 ; a little farther 
north, 80 /athoms. For about a mile from Tarbet, it is, with 
little difference, 86 fathoms; about two miles north of that 
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place, it is 100 fathoms, vvhich is probably the greatest depth 
of the lake« Beyond this, its depth gradually diminishes to its 
north end. The north and deeper part of Loch Lomond is 
never covered with ice : but south of Luss^ in severe frosts, its 
surface has become so completely frozen, as to render it safe 
fi>r men, or evea/or horses and loaded sledges, to go from each 

side to the different islands* It is remarkable, however, that 
part of the narrow sound between Inch-Tavanach and Inch* 
Conagan, the avenge depth of which no where exceeds two 
fathoms and a half, and where there is no perceptible current, 
never was known to freeze, even in the severest winter,* This 
is most probably owing to some springs rising there, fed by the 
neighbouring high grounds, the water from which will conti* 
nually issue of a temperature above frost. After great floods, 
the surface of the lake has been known to rise about six feet 
higher than is usual after much drought in summer. 

The common people in the neighbourhood tell you, that 
1/och Lomond has long been famed for three wonders ; JUb with- 

out Jim y waves without wind, and a jioating island : though, upon 
examination, none of these, I believe, will be found strictly 
true. Dr. Stuart observes, that vipers, which abound in 
many of the islands, and are so far amphibious as to swim from 
one to another, may probably be the fish without flns: and it 
is well known that a swelling wave, without any wind percep- 
tible at the time, is by no means peculiar to this lake. It 

* Stat, account of Luss. 
G 2 
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cxrcurs wherever there is any cohsidemble extent of water^ wfae^ 
calm weather soon succeeds a storm;. The motion which hil» 
been given to the water hy the wind/ does not immediktely 
cease, but the waves have a vibratory motion/ like ' a pendulum^ 
which will continue ibr a considerable time after the wind has 
subsided. 



\ « 



Whithb^r Loch. Lomond is subject to any of these agitations 

so remarkable in Keswick Lake, and which have been observed 

and de^iibed by Mr. Cr-osthwaite, I could hot learn. Ac* 

; ccn-ding to Mr. Crosthwaits's account^ Keswick Lake u 

^ sometimes violently agitated during a calm season, by some 

unknown cause, and white breakers with large waves are ' per* 
ceptible. This phenomenon is called by the country people a 
bottom wind.^ At the time of the remarkable earthquake at 
Lisbon, in 1 y^^y '^^ water of Loch Lomond rose vciy suddenly 
some feet above its former level ; -then suddenly retiring, it sunk 
as much below it. The next flow and ebb, though still con- 
siderable, were less than the first; and gradually diminishing, 
after some hours the agitation subsided, and the surface of the 
lake again became perfectly calm. — A boat was found on the dry 
land, at the distance of more than forty yards from its station 
on the lake; and wherj^ the banks were low, the country was 
overflowed to a considerable extent. It is not unlikely that some 
phenomenon of this kind, observed at a remote period, may 
have been the wonder, alluded to. 

* Dalton's Meteorological Observations and Eflays, p»5a. 
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respect to the floating igland, at present there are none 
possettedfof thts^ property. -Ther^ b indeed- a small islandi 
acarthbwesli- cease a£^lnck-Conagan; Which id ^called the Float*^ 
ing Island; ith now htowttct £x^ irdt «hat^k tirl&y hiive^mce 
floated^ Is certainly credible/ In that case Dr. StUAR* stlpjjoseii 
with great probability, that it must have been a mossy fragment 
detached by the waves from the neighbouring isle of Inch-Moatii 
and kept together by the matted roots of coarse gras^s^ willows, 
&e. But supposing that this island did formerly float, the pheno- 
ntifciion is not peculiar to Lodh Lomond, for in Loch Dochart, a 
lake in Perthshire, is a floating island, about fifty-one feet in 
length, thirty in breadth, arid from three to four feet in thickness ; 
this island seems lo have been formed by the intermixture of the 
roots and stems of aquatic plants. It is frequently driven be- 
fore the wind, and may be pushed about with poles. Sometinaes 
when it rests near' the shore, the cattle, tempted by the verdure 
of its grass, venture upon it, and are often, by the sudden shifting 
of the wind, transported to the opposite side of the lake.* Whe- 
ther islands of this kind were more common in ancient times, or 

• V • 

whether the stories Vc have of them may be attributed to 
the credulity of those 'dark ages, is uncertain; but Plij^y the 
younger mentions several, which he asserts to have seen- moving 
about the Vadimonian; a lake 6f Etruria, in a very uncommon 
manner.-j* ' *•' ' • 

• Pennant's Tour, 
t Interdum junctae, copulataequey et contVnenti- similes <ui\t.. Interdum discor- 
dantibus ventis digeruntur. Nonnunquam destitutas tranquilicate singulae fluitant. 
Sspe ininorcs majoribu^, velut cvmbolae ornefarias, adherescunt. Saepe injter se 
majores, *ininore&sque quasi cursum, certamenque desumunt. Rorsus omnes in 
cundcm locam appnlsae. Plin. Epist Lib. viii. Epist. 20. 
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BBtiBzs, as 19 observcdr by Mn Gilpin, another kind of 
floating island has in former times been seen upon Loch Lo- 
mond^ .. and has confounded the eye of the traveller : this was 
a sort . of raft, which the inhabitants used to make of a con-- 
siderable size, fastening the trunks of several pines together, and 
covering them with sods of earth. These rafts were useful on 
many occasions, but are now unknown, boats being much more 
manageable and commodious. But in early ages, the raft seems 
to have been the first species of lake navigation : on it the in* 
habitants transported their cattle, hay, or other bulky commo* 
dities, from one part of the lake to another. But the principal 
use of the raft was in times of alarm. When an adverse clan 
was laying waste the country, some poor man, on the borders 
of the lake, would shift his family and moveables on board 
a raft ; and running under the lee of an island, would attach 
himself to it*. His raft, at a distance, would appear a part of 
the island itself, and be perfectly concealed. In the mean time 

* ■ * 

he would rear a low hut of boughs and heath against the oak to 
which he was moored; and would eat his oat-meal, the only 
provision he carried with him, mixed with the water of the lake 
till a time of security gave, him liberty to return.* 

The natural woods growing pn the banks of the lake, and 
islands, consist chiciflj' of oak, ash, birch, holly, mountain ash, 
hazel, aspen, alder, yew, hawthorn, and willows. The other 
itidigenous plants are nearly the same as in different parts of the 
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GiLPiN^s Observations on several parts cf Great Brhain. Vol. ii. f. a8. 
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highlands^ where soil and situation lu-e similar* A few are to 
be found which are usually considered as rare.* 

■ 

i 

Loch Lomond abounds with delicious trout^and the southern 
part of it is much frequented by salmon^ though this fish is not 
In general fond of lakes; but the salmon here come up the^ 
Leven^ cross part of the lake, and find their way up the river 
Endrick, of which this fish is remarkably fond. 

After spending a considerable time on Inch-Tavanach, sur^- 
veying the charming scenery around us, and obtaining infor- 
mation from bur boatman, whom we found very intelligent, we 
embarked agsun ; and having a fair wind, we sailed to the penin- 
sula on which Rosdoe is situated, that Mr. Watts might take 
a sketch of it: the beautiful situation of this place has been 
already described. 

Having finished the sketch, and surveyed the grounds about 
the housci we returned to Luss: On o\ir way passed Cam** 
stradden Bay, where, at the distance of more than a hundred yards 
from the shore, our guide pointed out the ruins of some housest 
below the surface of the water. 



* Among the rafe plants in this ncighbouTfaood, are the Isates kuustrts, or quill- 
wort ; Subidaria aquatica^ or awl-wort ; AUsma ranuncuhidiSy or lesser water plan* 
tain ; Osmunda rtgatis, or flowering fern ; lichen burgesiiy or crowned licheni &c; 
Vide Stuart's Stat Account. 
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This and other cincumstAQccis would >eeiki to shcfr^ that the 
water in the* lake is coasiderably higher than it once Was, and 
is therefore gaining upon the ground: and the following facts 
may be adduced as further evident^^. ' \u ^i'.L n "/^ 

Across the channel of the river Falloch, at, the north- end of 
the lake, there are stones fixed at. ri^gular distances, once eyi* 
dently intended for enabling passengers to step from one side 
to the other, but now never covered with less than four or five 
feet of water. Besides the remains of these houses, already no- 
ticed in Gamstradden Bay, about five roiles . farther south, at a 
distance from the shore, there i^ another heap of stones, said to be 
the ruins of a church; and a field opposite to it is still called Acb* 
fui'-l^agiais, or the church field,f 



' ' rf » 



Camden also describes an island existing in his day, on which 
there was a house and an orchard. This was called the island of 
Camstradden, and was situated, between Camstradden and Inch- 
TaY4liach,f Tho island does not.e^aist ^t present, b^t the ruins of 
the house which. we saw in Camstradden tBay, may probably be 
the same^iiientioned by Camden. 

This rise of the surface of the lake, is supposed to be occa* 
sioned by the vast quantities of stones and gravel that are con- 
tinually brought down by the mountain torrents, J and likewise 

• Stuart's Stat. Account of Luss. t Atklt Britantiica. 
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by the sand and mud subsiding near the mouth of the Leven^ and 
damming up the water. 

At the request of several proprietors, Mr, Golborne made a 
survey of the lake in order to plan some relief from the encroach- 
ment of the water. He proposed to form a constant navigation 
down the Leven> by deepening the channel^ and cutting through 
the neck of two of its great curvatures, which would give to the 
water a greater velocity. This, he observed, would not only 
enable the inhabitants in the environs of the lake to convey their 
slate, timber, bark, &c., to market at all times of the year,^ and 
bring up coal and other necessaries, but by lowering the surface 
of the lake, would recover some thousands of acres, now covered 
with water. 



On our return to Luss, we dined with our amiable and learned 
friend, Dr. Stuart, who accompanied us, after dinner, to Strone 
Hill, just above the village, whence we had a delightful view of 
the lake and its islands. The evening was fine, the lake still, 
and a pleasing serenity pervaded the whole scene. Below us was 
the village of Luss, almost hid in trees, with its verdant points 
projecting into the lake. Inch-Tavanach, and most of the 
other islands are seen to great advantage, and in the distance are 
part of the Grampian mountains, which form a very fine back- 
ground. The obelisk erected to the memory of Bucman^an 
may be likewise seeil distinctly. 
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ENVIRONS OF 



- Some* of the islands of this Uttk Archipelago consist chiefly of 
green pasture ground, broken here and there by darker patches of 
^ood; others display steep and rugged hills, clothed with trees> 
from their summits to the water's edge; their tops thickly tufted^, 
and forming shades impervious to the suxu 



A MORE charmii^ situation than the environs of Loch Lomond 
exists not perhaps m Britain; and though near the southern ex* 
tremity of the lake there arc some elegant villas, yet it seems it 
little surprising that they are not mow numerous^ and that the 
neighbourhood <^ Luss^ ' and many of the islands^ should not be 
embellished with seats of gentlemen, and opulent merch^nts.^ 



* There are indeed many indacements to reside tn thb neighbourIiMd» provided 
pieces of ground caa be procured either by purchase or on lease. The climate is 
mild and temperate ; snow seldom lies many days in the low grounds ; the moun- 
tains and woods break tbe force of the winds in every direction^ asd (be ak^ though 
often moist» is remarkably heakhfuL Many of the people live to a great age^ and 
are seldom afflicted with diseases. In proof of the healthiness of the seighbourhood,. 
I shaH subjoin two listaof persons living in the small viUageof Lots ; the fint dnwn 
up in i7^t and 'inserted by Mr. Pennant ia liis tour ; and tiie second in jyg^ 
taken from Dr. Stvart's Statistical Report. 



1769. 


ACE 


i79^» 


AGJE 


lUv. J. BiBkertien, miriileF 


- 90 


Hector Macleao 


- 91 


Mn. Roberttoiv his. wife • 


- 86 


Mary Macfarlanis 


. 88 


Ann Sharp* their servant - 


- 94 


Janet Walker 


- 84 


Neil M'Naughton^ kirk officer 


. 86 


Elizabedx M'Watli* 


81 


Christian, his wife 


- 94 


Margaret M'Gr«gor 


. 8a 


Walter Madellaa - 


- 90 


Dancaa Gray 


78 



There is one woman iathe parish aged 97.. 
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Wiiat a place» as Dr. Johnson observes, would this be, in th6 
environs of London? The greatest ambition of the rich would 

« 

be, to possess an island, and ornament it. Even situated as it is, 
the mind when contemplating scenery so enchanting, fondly 
paints to itself a society of kindred spirits, inhabiting its happy 
isles, enjoying among each other, the ^Ifeast of reason and the 
flow of soul." Such an imaginary society is so beautifully 
described by the elegant pen of Gilpin, that J cannot refrain 
from giving it in his own words:-— 

" In a reverie, we may conceive the happiness of a few phi- 
losophical friends, retiring from the follies of life, to such a 
scene as this; and settling themselves in the several islands 
that arc scattered about the lake before us. Their happiness 
would cousin in the refined pleasures of intercourse and. rail- 
tude. The visionary does not consider the many economical 
diffictddcs and inconveni^ices of a plan. All the« things are 
below his notice. He enjoys in idea the pleasuits of a refined 
and virtuous society. He feasts oh the agreeable expectation 
that would arise at the sight of a sail making to his Uttle retreat, 
which he would know was fraught with wit — or classic elegance 
— or the refinement of taste — or philosophy — or the charms of 
unaffected piety. The coo teats of the cargo would be kaovvrn 
at a distance, by the direction in which the vessel came. — ^Nof 
would the hours of solitude pass with less delight. Howevet 
pleading the charms of converse, each member of this^virtuous 
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and happy societj would still be his own best companion. He 
who wants resources within himself, can never find happiness 
abroad. 

^' Amono the amusements of this happy people, it would not 
be the least to improve their little territories into scenes of simpli- 
city and beauty— academic groves — Elysian fields; 

Where they, whom wisdom, and whom nature charm. 
Stealing themselves from the degenerate croud. 
May sooth the throbbing passions into peace, 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks. 

•' Even the dreariness of winter would not want its enjoy- 
ments. Winter is the reign of domestic pleasures; and if the 
storms of the lake forbad the adventitious intercourse of agreeable 
society, they would at least remove the impertinent intrusions of 
what was not so. The intrusions of the tattling world would be 
totally excluded; while books, and elegant amusements, would 
be a sovereign antidote against the howling of winds, and beating 
of waves." 



Not being able to procure beds at the inn at Luss, and in- 
tending to visit Benlomond the next morning, should the wea^ 
ther prove favourable, we were advised to go over the lake to 
Rowardennan, a small inn, situated at the foot of the mountain. 
We rode about four miles along the road from Luss to Tarbet, 
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to a hamlet called Inveruglas^ where is a ferry; and leaving our 

horses at the house of the ferryman, we walked down to the side 

of the lake/ which was about a quarter of a mile distant. On 

our arrival there, we found the boat at some distance from the 

shore, on the other side of a sand bank; and as we did not seem 

to relish the idea of wetting ourselves, the two boys who were to 

ferry us over, one of whom might be about fourteen, and the 

other sixteen years of age, proposed to carry us to the boat on 

their backs. While I was considering whether this was said in 

jest or earnest, the eldest took me up, and carried me without 

difficulty to the boat. The other had got both our saddle bags, 

i which were very well filled and heavy, and was. taking them, as 

I ' I imagined^ for his share of the burthen; but, to our mutual 

I astonishment, he^ thus loaded, made towards my friend, and 

mounting him on his back, ran with him and bags to the boat 
with much agility. . 

m 

m 

Ths lake at this place, is little more than a mile in breadth. 
When we left Luss, its surface was calm, but the wind haviijg 
risen in the mean time, we found the water very rough and 
agitated, and it was not without some difficulty that we were 
landed on a rock on the other side, from which we found our 
way to the little retired inn. 

We soon perceived, from the attention and civility of our 
host and his family^ that we had no reason to regret the wanf of 
beds at Luss. It was about nine o'clock in the evening when 
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tve itrived At Rdwa*d*ittiatt. We Mked for tapper and were 
tdld that some of tfec famHy \refc gtiiic trat to firik for us; and ia 
a tcry shdrt time we were pfedcftt4d with some delicious trout 
just tisikeil out of die lakc^ 

Mavinig> Breakfasted early the tiext m6rttirtg, and the ap- 
pearance bf the weather being favdurable, we set out fyr th« 
top of Betilotaiond, Accompanied by a son of our landftort, a 
civil and intelligent youftg man, who ^rvts ad a guide to thosd 
that visit the mountain. He took with him tome bmcuitSi atid 
a bdttle of whisky, a precaution absolutely necessary to enabk t 
pcrijott to tWtnh a steep asccAt of six miles. We contuMed 
near three hdurs in as<5endittg, as I wished to cxamint the vege* 
table productions m our way. When we had got about fire 
miles up the side. Which is two thirds of the way, we saw doudi 
floating below us on the lake, which sometimes obscured .a great 
part of its surface ; and we several times found ourselves, involved 
in light fleecy clouds, which however did ii6t feel acasibly 
damp. 

At length we gained the summit, atid wctfe fottuttlte in 
finding scarce a cloud within our extensive horilton. The view 
from the mountain is beyoml conception grand and interesting -, 
at the bottom is seen the beautiful lake, stretched out like a 
map, its islands having lo^t their ru^^ged forms, and appearing 
as flat surfaci^ amid the bright expanse. The banks of the 
kke are seen ornamented with gentlemen's -iieats and. cultivated 
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gTDisnds. Looking toward th« east; the rich plains of Xjothiait 
and Stirfingsbire are distinctly spread out to the sight : casting 
our eyes from thesK^e to the sputh^ aod pursuiiig the view to^ 
wards the west, the high grounds of Lanerkshire, the vales of 
Renfrewshire^ with the Firth of Clyde^ and the wide Atlf^ntie 
with its islands, ate clewly discerned ; while the Isle of Man ani* 
the eMst pf J^land, blen4 as it were with the sky, being 
searely di^cemibie* ^^ft to ope unaccustpmed to highland 
scenety, the WMt striking view is undoubtedly oa the north side^ 
which re^ with tn^h be termed horribly or fearfully sublime* 
The eye^ &Qm where it iifst di^cisnv the O^hil Hills, n^ar the 
east, ranging aloog the north till it comes near the Western 
Ocean^ sees nothing but mourrt^ai^ up^xi ntountain, elevating 
tkcir summits in almost evei^ variftty of «;h9pe. la thi^ stu-- 
pendous range, our guide pointed out ta us Benevi^, the highest 
hill in Britain> Benlawers, Benvorlich, and Cruachan to the 
north; and to the south-west, Gepatfi^ld^ a high hill in the isle of 
Arian, and the P^ of Jura. To thp north-east,, ia the valHes 
^tween Ac mountains^ we per^eivpd several of the lakes in Perth- 
shtre tike embossed mirroiss* Among tlKWS were ]U>ph Catharine, 
Lochafd,. and Loch 



From the north side of BenIomond> aprin^^ the faipous 
Forth ;. here an inconsiderable rill, that a phi}d m^ht step over : 
very soon, however^ the tof rents, cons^tly pouring dowa from 
the mountains,, incirease it to the size of a smaft brook, which 
winds its .way through the valley,, now jand thenc expanding into 
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a little lake. What is remarkable in thb river, is, that even 
at its origin it winds just in the same manner, as, when become 
more majestic, it passes through the Carse of Stirling. 

In contemplalSng the origin of this noble rirer from the moun- 
tain, the mind is instantly compelled to acknowledge and admire 
the wonderful, yet simple, way in which the continual distilla- 
tion of the watery element, so useful in all manner of life, is car* 
ricd on in the immense laboratory of nature. The vapour which 
rises fronx the ocean, and from the earth, as well as from the sur- 
faces of lakes and rivers, is at first invisible, and perfectly transpa- 
rent, but getting into the superior and colder re^ons of the atrno* 
^here, it is condensed into clouds, which either suddenly losing 
some of their heat, or the atmosphere becoming lighter, fall in 
showers of rain. 



The origin of rivers is liowever almost always in moun- 
tainous countries: the cold summits of the mountains con- 
stantly arresting the clouds in their course, form the grand 
refrigeratories of nature, down whose sides the condensed 
vapours trickle in innumerable rills. In all hilly countries, 
numerous little fountains are found to issue from the sides of the 
hills ^ some of which flow continually, from t}fttr channels 
being probably deeper, while others only flow after rains ; but 
the coldness on the tops of mountains is such, that they 
are generally covered with mists, and thus a^ord a constant 

« 

supply of water to the springs ; at the bottoms of the bills, the 
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small currents from several of these fountains meet together* 
and form numerous little rills, which rills descending, conti- 
nually unite with others, and form brooks : the union of brooks 
produces rivulets, and these, bj joining their waters, form rivers 
which move majestically along, receiving in their course new tri- 
butes from the rivulets of the adjacent country, which they re- 
turn to their parent ocean, from whence this water is again eva- 
porated, foroM clouds, is again condensed, and thus produces a 
continual circulation.* 

Th e north side of the mountain is very steep ; in one part is 
a dreadful precipice, more than three hundred fathoms deep ; and 
firm must be the nerves of him who can look down unmoved. 
On approaching it, we were instantly reminded of Shakspbare V 
striking description of the cliffs of Dover; 

How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast onc*s eyes so low ! 
The crows^ and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. 



* This dieory of the formation of springs and rivers may be illustrated by bringing 
a bottle filled with water, or any other liquor, from a cold cellar iQ fummer, into a 
warm room, loaded with vapour from the breaths of a number of people. The 
coldnefs of the bottle depriving part of the air in contact with it of its heat, the va* 
pour will be condensed upon the furface of the glass in the form of a very fine dew ; 
the particles of which uniting and accumulating, trickle •down the fides in littk 
streams, which join together, and form larger. The bottle may here be compared 
to a mountain, rearing its cold summit among the clouds. 

VOL. I. I ' 
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We were not long permitted tQ indulge in the contemplation 
of the sublime scenery around us ; we had scarce been half an 
hour on the summjt of the mountain^ when we saw cloudf 
rolling majestically f^r below us; now covering the surface of 
the hike> and now hiding the surrounding raovmtains:; dark 
streams of rain poured down from them into the TaUeys> and 
the whole formed as sublime a scene as is possible to contem- 
plate, unless when in addition you see the lightning*s flash, and 
hear the thunder roll under your feet; which not unfrequently 
is the case. In a short time the air, which had been comfort* 
ably warm, became suddenly chill; a dark black cloud from 
the western mountains came slowly towards us, and in a fc}i(r 
minutes began to precipitate upon us its contents, in the form 
of hail, sleet, and heavy rain. We sheltered ourselves as well 
as we could under the shelvings of some rocks, but still were 
completely wet. The cold grew intense, and I wished that I 
had taken a thermometer with me^ to have ascertained the de- 
gree of it. When the storm was over, we descended by a route 
somewhat different, with a view of botanizing. While on the 
top of the mountain, we observed that the rain which came 
down in perpendicular streams from the clouds, went along the 
valleys, following in general their several windings among the 
hills; the clouds most probably being driven in, those directions 
in which the current of air met with the least impediments, 

which would ciertainly be along the valleys* 

* 

On our return to Rowardennen, we found that a great deal 
of rain had fallen during our absence. 



« 
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Tfi£ pecpaidicular height of Benlomond abore the suffatt 

# 

of the lake, is 3>240 feet; and the average height of the lake 
aboTC the level of the sea 2Z feet, which, added to the for* 
mer height, gives the perpendicular altitude of die moontain 
above the level of the sea, ^9z6z feet. In height it is surpassed 
by Benevis, Benlawers, and some other mountains; but the 
difference is more than compensated by the elegance of its in- 
sulated situation, with respect to the neighbouring hills: its^ 
form being that of a huge truncated cone, and its appearance, 
from whatever part it is viewed, much more noble and magni- 
ficent than that of the just mentioned hills. The Ipwer parts 
of the mountain, on the side next the lake, are finely skirted 
with wood; 

In the summer mcmths, this mountain is visited by strangers 
fit>m every quarter of the island, as well as foreigners, who 
come to view the romantic scenery of the highlands ; the month 
of September is in general accounted the best for ascendihg it, 

m 

because from the cool temperature of the air, the horizon is less 
clouded by vapours than during the more intense heats of sum* 
mer.* Those who wish to visit the mountain, may either take 
a boat from Luss to Rowardennen, or cross over from Inve- 
ruglas, or be ferried over from Tarbet,. an inn a few miles 
higher up the lake. On a pane of glass, in the window of this 

* Ross's Guide. 
I 2 
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lost mentioned inn, some verses were written by an English 
gentleman who had ascended Benlomond, and was probably 
afterwards confined at Tarbet by rain. Though these verses 
have been copied into almost every gnide and tour, yet as they 
contain some very good advice and imtruction to those who 
wish to ascend the mountain^ and at the same time possess a 
considerable share of merit, I shall take the liberty of present- 
ing them to my readers. 

* 

SxRAKOEit ! if o*er this pane of glass perchance 
Thy roSring eye should cast a casual glance: 
If taste for grandeur, and the dread subli me. 
Prompt thee Benlomond*s fearful height to climb : 
Here stop attentive, nor with scorn refuse 
The friendly rhymings of a tavern muse ; 
For thee the muse this rude inscription plann'd. 
Prompted for thee her humble poet*s hand. 
Heed thou the poet ; he thy steps shall lead. 
Safe o'er yon towVing hill's aspiring head : 
Attentive then to this informing lay. 
Read how he dictates, as he points the way. 
Trust not at first a quick adventurous pace ; 
Six miles its top points gradual from the base. 
Up the high rise with panting haste I pass'd. 
And gain'd the long laborious steep at last. 
More prudent thou, when once you pass the deep. 
With measured pace, and slow ascend the steep, 
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• Oft stay thy steps, oft taste the cordial drop. 
And rest, oh ! rest, long, long upon the top. 
There hail the breezes, nor with toiisome haste, 
Down the rough slope thy precious vigour waste; 
So shall thy wondering sight at once survey. 
Vales, lakes, woods, mountains, islands, rocks, and sea; 
Huge hills, that heap*d in crowded order stand. 
Stretched o*er the northern and the western land ; 
Vast lumpy groups ! while Ben, who often shrouds 
His lofty summit in a veil of clouds, 

^ High o*er the rest displays superior state. 
In proud pre-eminence, sublimely great. 
One side, all awftil, to th* astonished eye 
Presents a steep three hundred fathoms high. 
The scene tremendous, shocks the startled sense. 
In all the pomp of dread magnificence. 

' All this, and more shalt thou transported see. 
And own a faithftil monitor in me. 

Thomas Russell, Oct. 3, 1771. 

' Benlomond is chiefly composed of granite, interspersed 
with great quantities of quartz. This last mineral is found near 
the top, in immense masses, some of which must weigh several 
tons ; these appear like patches of snow upon the mountain, 
even when seen from Luss. Considerable quantities of mica- 
ceous schistus are found, even at the top, and many rocks tOf- 
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vrards the base of the mountain, are entirely composed of this 
mineral. 



Plovers abound near the middle o^ the mountain, grouse a 
little higher, ^ and near the top we saw some pti^migans, which 
were remarkably tame. 

To the botanist, Benlomond affords a fund of great amusement ; 
lis we ascend> we find the plants we had left below assume a 
very different appearance^ aind some rery rare and beautiful 
species are found in abundance.* 



* The Akhermlla aJfina^ or cin^aefoil ladies mantle, .{grows upoa all the upper 
part of the mountain. The Sibbaldia procumbens, or procumbent silver-weed^ 
distinguished by its tridentate leaves^ grows in great qaaittity, even on the verjr 
summit. The SiUne acaulis^ or jnoss catcbfly, the leaves of which form a beau- 
tiful green turff like a carpet, which is variegated with a fine purple flower, grows 
in large patches. The Rubus chanuemorus^ or cloud-berry, is found in great 
quantities, about half way up the south-east side of the mountain : the blossoms 
of this plant are of a purplish white, succeeded by a bunch of red berries, which 
are ripe in July, and have a flavour by no means unpleasant. These berries an 
much esteem^ by many northern nations, but probably for want of finer fruits. 
The Laplanders bury, them under the snow, and thus preserve them, fresh from one 
year to another. They bruise and eat them with the milk of the rein-deer, 
(Withering'g Botany. )^ The jhsfUea procumbenSf or trailing rosebay, the smallest 
of woody plants^ was first found here by Dr. Stuart, of Luss, but is not very 
plentiful. The Trientalis Europaa^ dr chick weed-wintergrecn, the only British 
plant of the class.Heptandria^ gr^ws in the woods near the base of the mountain. 
The Pinguicula vidians j Narthecium oisifragttm \ and Tbfmus acinos^ . likewise 
abound*. Very near the inn of Bowardenneh, are to be found great quantities of 
the Drosera r^madifoia^ or rotind*leaved sundew^ and Drostra Anglica^ or great 
sundew. These plants catch flies^ by shutting up their leaves, and crushing 
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Th£ shores of Loch Lomond are covered with rounded 
pebbles, composed chiefly of quartz, granite, and micaceous 
schistus, with some coarse red jasper, ^agreeable to the compo- 
sition of the adjacent mountains, from which they have been 
washed by rivulets, and polished by the waves of the lake. 

Benlomond, and the adjoining lands, extending about 
eight miles along the east side of Loch Lomond, which estate 
is called Craigrostan, was formerly the property of Rob Roy 
Macgregor, a famous free-booter, concerning whom several 
curious anecdotes were related to us. He lived for some time 
upon his estate, probably with as much honesty as his neigh- 
bours, for honesty and peaceable deportment were not virtues 
of those times. It happened that he, and one Macdonald, 
borrowed ^ consideraj^le sum of money from their neighbour, 
the Duke of Montrose, for the purchase of cattle; the whole, 
or greatest part of which, Macdonald got possession of, and fled. 
When the money becaoie due, Rob Roy was unable to pay it; 
in consequepce of which the Duke seized on the lands of Craig- 
rostan, and settled other tenants upon the farms.. Rob Roy 
beii^ thus driven from the inheritance of his forefathers, vowed 
revenge. He caused a report to be spread, that he was gone 
to Ireland, but retired to a cave on the edge of the lake, ^t the 
foot of Benlomond, several miles above Rowardennen, where he 

them to deaths in this they resemble the Dlatuta muscipula, or American fly«- 
eater. For a more particular account of the prosera, tee Withering's Botany^ 
vol. ii. p. 325. 
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lived with a party of trusty young fellows, most of them his 
tenants or vassals^ and who were therefore warmly attached to 
him, and interested in his motives of revenge. Here he waited 
for a proper opportunity of executing the vengeance he had 
vowed. 



The time arrived, when the Duke's factor came to collect 
the rents of Craigrostan; Rob Roy being informed of this 
went with his party to Chapel-Leroch, where the factor 
lodged, forced him to deliver the money, for which he gave 
him a formal receipt. 

After committing this robbery, which was in the year 1716, 
he went into Argyleshire, where he was patronized by^ the 
Duke of Argylc. On hearing this, the Duke of Montrose 
remonstrated with his Grace of Argylc, who sent for Rob 

« 

Roy, and requested him to leave the country. He thereupon 
desired the Duke to inform Montrose, that though he (the 
Duke of Argyle) gave him a lodging, his Grace of Montrose 
fed him. In fact, he continually sent out parties of his fol« 
lowers, who took com, meal, and cattle, from the Duke and his 
tenants, whom he laid under regular contributions, requiring 
them .to pay what was called blaci^mail, for the security of 
their property.* 

♦ The following copy of an order from the Justices of Peace, met in Qaartcr 
Session at Stirling, taken verbatim by the minister of Strathblane, from the^original 
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Thb following anecdote is likewise related of him: One of 
the Duke's tenants being unable to pay his rent^ the factor had 
cTrdered his cattle to be seized; Rob Rot hearing tbis^ setit 
him money to pay his rent, but way -laid the factor, took it 
from him, and afterwards presented it to the poor man. 

manuscript sent at that time to be published in the church of Strathblane, will ^w 
the manner in which he laid the country under contribution, as well as the impotence 
of the laws, even at that time. 

'< At Stirling, in ane Quarter Sessipn, held be the Justices of his Highness 
Peace, upon the 3d day of February, 1658-9. The Laird of Touch 
being Chyrsman. 
*^ Upon reading of anc^ petition given in by Capt^ne McGregor, makand mentioa 
that several heritors and inhabitants of the paroches of Campsie, Dennie, Balder- 
nock, Strsdblane, Killearn, Gargunnock, and uthers within the Sherrifdom of 
Stirling, did agrie with him to oversee and preserve thair houses, goods and g^r, 
frae oppressioun, and accordinglie did pay him: and now that sum persones delay 
to maik payment : thairfore it is ordered, that all heritors and inhabitants of the 
paroches aforesaid^ maik payment to the said Captaine McGregor, of thair propor- 
tionnes, for his said service, till the first of February last past, without delay. All 
constables in the several paroches^ are heirby commandit to sec this order put 
in exccutionn?* as they sail answer to the contrair* It is al$9 heirby declared, tbftt 
all who have been ingadgit in payment, sail be liberat after such tyme that they goe 
to Captaine M^Gregor^ and declare to him that they arc not to expect any service 
itae him,, or he expect any payment frae them. Just Copie^ extracted be 

James Stirling, Clk. of the Peace, 
For Archibald Edmonstoune, Bailzie of Duntreath, "* 

to be published at the. Kirk of Strablane/'-^-'-^Stftt. Account of Strablaqe. 

In the Statistical Account of Campsie, it is likewise observed, that the father of 
the pretent minisi:er of Campstey Mr. LapdTlC) pmd Hack-mail to McGregor, so lat^ 
as 1744. Macgregor on his part engaging to secure him from suffering by any 
hardship, as it was termed. Mr. Lapsie having fifteen sheep stolen about the 
commencement of the year 1745, McGregor had actually taken measures to havo 
their value restored, when the rebellion broke out, and the measures that were after- 
wards taken, put an end to the farther payment of black-mail, and to McGregor's 
selfcreated wardenship of the highland borders.-^Stat Account of Campsie. 
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^ POINT OF FARKIN. 

', Ixf . general^ it b said, be robbed only the ricfav but was hu^ 
itiafte and charitable to the poor. In his manners and charac- 
ter, he seems very much to have resembled the celebrated 
English freebooter, Robint Hood; for an account of whose 
life, see Har<jrov£*s Anecdotes of Archery. 

On the 1 3th of July, early in the morning, we left our little 
retired inn of Rowardcnnan, and not without regret; we met 
here, it is true, with homely fare, such as would have afforded 
no delight to an epicure, but we were treated with attention 
and' civility, and supplied with the best their situation could 
afford. We likewise regretted that this day*s journey would 
take us from scenes, which we had beheld with so much 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

We were ferried over the lake to Invemglas, from whence 
we pursued the road towards xarbet, which is by no means so 
good as that from Dumbarton to Luss> being full of uneasy 
ascents and descents. The country is nevertheless well wooded 
and romantic, affording very fine views of the lake and northern 
mountains, particularly from the Point of Farkin, about a mile 
from Invemglas. Looking back from this promontory, we 
took our last view of the lake and its islands, which appeat 
under a more sublime point of view, on account of the vicinity 
of the northern mountains. We staid here for some time, 
riveted as it were to \^e spot, nor did we quit these charming 



TARBET. ARROQUHAR. «r 

dceaes without casting many a '^ longing lingering look be* 
bind." 



When wc arrived at Tarbet,* about four miles from Invc- 
ruglas, where is a decent looking inn, we turned to the left, 
and crossed a narrow isthmus, about a mile and a half broad, 
along a shady lane and good road, with lofty mountains on 
each side: this road conducted us to the inn at Arroquhar^f 
near the head of Loch Loung. j; . 

It is one of the most spacious and commodious inns in Scot* 
land, and was formerly the residence of the chief of the clan 
of Macfarlane, but a few years since was purchased by Mr. 
Ferguson of Raith« The Duke of Argyle obtained a kate of 
it from this gcntlefnan, and making considerable additiohs to 
the 'Original buildings, converted it into an inn; it is now a 
very convenient stage to his Grace, in his way to and from In- 
verary. 

The situation of Arroquhar is very romantic, it commands 
a fine view of the Loch, is enveloped in woods^ and surrounded 
by lofty mountains. From one of the windows, they point out 
to you, at the top of a mgged mountain, on the other side of 

^ Tarbet signifies an isthmus, or narrow tiact of land between two waters : it i$ 
a name frequent in the highlands. 

t Arroquhar is a Celtic word, signifying a high or hilly country ; this name k 
very descriptive of its situation in the midst of hills and mountaiaso 

X Loch Loung signifies the lake of ships ; the Norwegians called it Skipafiord« 



which ia ttatfir lAiguage b«s the tame sigaificattto,— Pcnnant*« Tocp. 
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^ LOCH LOUNa / : 

thci L6ch, a grotesque piece of rock, part of which btwts s<mie 
resemblance to the figure of a cobbler in a working attitude 
upon his stalL 

LoGii LouNG. irs not properly. a lake, but a narrow drm of tiM 
sta, iVhich runs from the Westera Odcain, a considerable wtf]f 
to the northward. Such arms of the sea^ which in this couHi^ 
tr^ ire very numerous-, are called Lochs> and indeed possess 
many of the beauties of fresh* water. lakcs^ besides the' addi«» 
tiojial circumstance of the water being always in motion, from 

tH^ flu,x. and refluix of xh^ tide. j . 

. • • • 

We. breakfmted afcr Arroqubari and afterwards took a walk 
along the banksi of the. Loch, where the view is rcry interest-* 
ing^ the Uke bp^g confined l>y. finb )>ills^ 6]^j>iiig: gradually into 
it, ..aQ4 ^a|e offtliem oi^ the kft^ ibeaujbifully wooded. The 
ba^k gi; ouod is dosed by • rugged n!i^untaios, softeoed by dis« 
tance. On the opposite side, on a flat piece of ground, formed 
by a rivulet running into the Loch, is Ardgarten, the property 
of General Camcp bblz, of Strachyf, and the residence of Mn 
Camb BELL of Ormadale; pleasantly situated^ and ^ujrrounded 
with wood. The scene was enlivened l^ some herring boats; 
which Mr* Watts has xepresented in the view, but of which a 
more particular account will be given in the description of Loch 
Fyne. 

SiroALS of herring frequent this loch, and afford occupation 

'. » • • 

to a number a£ fish^rnoiea; at pKsent there were very Caw bMtCs, 
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and thcs6 yfttrt prfeffai»ittg to set out for Loch Fyhe, where the 
liefring fishery was just beginning. The other fish whkh fre- 
quetit Loch Loung, arc ^ cod, haddocks, whitings, flounders, 
matckarel, tfotit, and sometimes salmon ; but no person in the 
tteighbourhobd, except a Very tew individuals, pays attention 
to any other fishery than that of* herrings. Each man employed 
in the herring fishery 6n this loch, clears on an average 8/. or 10/. 
betWedti the ttionth of Septdrtibcf and the first of January, be- 
side^ laying up a sufficient quantity of herring for their win- 
tier food. ^ 
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deptli of watet iti Loch Lbung, is from 40 to 80 fathoms. 
dPhe pebbles on the shore arc quartz, granitt, micaceous schistus, 
and red jasper; Which shoW the composition* of the surround*- 

ifig mountains! to b6 ndatly the same as those in the neighbour* 

• • • • • • . 

lio6d df Lodl Lomond ; there are, however, greater quantities of 
red jasper among the pebbles of Locfh Ldung.* 



tht middle of the thirteenth ceritury, Haco king of 

r 

Nbfwky, ^n^ a feet Consisting df sixty sail tip Loch Loung ; 
the crews 6f whitfh landed, and ravaged the Country round 
Loch Lomond, taklhg aWay the cattle and other movables to 
their ships.f 

■ 

• Oii tte ba^ftl of <Ae lakV, and irfery near the inn, flic Ctduhbis hhen^ or blad- 
der canipion». and ibe Sidum tilhm^ or wbitc^^owered sfdn^-erop, grow in consider* 
able quantity. 

t Torfceus Hist. Oread. 
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GL^NCROE. 



Leavimo AiToquhar, we proceeded round the head of Loch 
Loung, and rode near two miles on its northern banks : on onr 
right yfvc had steep mountaias and rugged rocks^ the lattei: of 
which were chiefly composed of micaceous schistus, shiaing like 
silver, beautifully undulated, and ia some places imbedded with 
quartz. At about two miles distance from Ar^quhar, wc passed 
Ardgarten, which we had seen from the other side of the lake^ 
and entered a deep and wide glen on the right ; this w^s Glen- 
croe, which forms one of the passes into the highlands. Tarbct 
and Arroquhar, as well as Rowardenan, are said to be in the higb^ 
lands, and the inhabitants speak Gaelic, which is called the high- 
land language ; yet still the features of the highland country, 
which are perfectly different from the southern parts of Scot* 
land, do not begin till we enter Glencroe on the west, or Killi- 
cranky on the cast side of the kingdom. These passes seem the 
natural boundaries of the bold and rugged hills which chtracteriase 
the nort)iern part of Scotland. 



Th£ scenery of Glencroe ia sublime in the highest deffcc ; 
on each side are mountains, the most steep and nigged iotag^o* 
able, with rocks of every shape hanging on their sides: many 
have fallen into the bottom of the den, yyh\\c others seem to 
threaten the traveller with instant destruction. In som^ part^ 
the craggy tops of the mountains appeared almost to meet over 
our heads ; in others the valley ^^pened^ and here and there 
the sides of it exhibited patches of- vegetation, covered with 
sheep. Down the middle of the glen runs a considerable 
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GLENCROE. >t 

brook, iKiar vrhich the road is carried; this brook is formed b/ 
hundreds of little rills, that tumble, in the form of cascades^ 
from the mountains on both sides ; the glen is almost constant!/' 
deluged with rain ; the high mountains arrest the clouds brought 
from the Atlantic by the westerl/ winds, which almost constantly 
blow here from that quarter. 

TiTE rocks consist almost entirely of micaceous schistus, 
sometimes imbedded with quartz ; but besides these substances, 
which are likewise found in the brook, in the form of rounded 
pebbles, there are considerable numbers of granite pebbles, 
which are, in general, rounded by friction, and must hare been 
washed from some of the deeper parts of the hills; for this xU 
Yulet takes its rise in the glen, and it is not easy to see by what 
means these granite pebbles should otherwise have been brought 

into it. I found some of the pebbles of micaceous schistus, full 
of crystals of shorL 

There are a few miserable cottages in Glencroe inhabited by 
the shepherds. These shepherds are the servants of the opulent 
tenants, who are dispersed in different parts of the farms; for 
ftnce the introduction of sheep, on an extensive scafe^ into this 
country, several small hrms have been throvTn into one large 
0De. This has undoubtedly enhanced the incomes of the pro- 
prietofs, who let as much ground to one man as he can stock ; 
Ibut hw contributed to dicpopulate the country. The shep* 
herdsy as I observed befoie. are the servants of the tenants ; 
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their allowance is a cottage, fifty stone of oattrfeal, gr^s^ ,for two 
• cows, a little ground for potatoes, and the liberty of pasturing 
a few sheep with their master's flock. The value of s^U these 
advantages niay be equal to about 14/. or 15/. 8t^rli!9g ppc 
ani^uip.* 

With this they often manage to support a large family, who, 
when they grow up, are for the inost part forced t?Q l^av? their 
native country to seek a livelihood. We called ^ 09? of tUf.s$ 
cottage^ tQ ask some questions ; the poor woruao ^^4 eight ohitt 
dren, supported by the industry of the hi|9b^n4i a^d qlothf4; l^jf 
herself; for very generally^ in the highUn^ds, the clothiftg ifl ogpi^ 
nufactured at home. Many of them have ^, little pat9^ of oat^ 
growing i;&ear the cottage, in lieu of the ailowanc;e of i^a^lt 
Potatoes grow here extremely well, and the propi:iaj:orB 9ad op^ 
lent tenants ough( to ^ncoijrage t^p cultivation of th^i^m, by ^\ip« 
plying the shepherds and sub-tenants with proper seed. Before 
the introduction of this useful root, the highlands used often to 
be visited by famine. Wet weather firequently disappointiod'/the 
hopes of the inhabitants ; their cora was rotted on thp grpuufii 
and distress, such as people in the soutl^ern part of the isl^^id 
can form no idea of, was the Qonseq^tence. If the pulttvatiqa 
of the potatpe be^ attended to, they can no logger dread ahaolu^§ 
want, a^it is but little affected by wety^.^f; ^le^^t compfrativ^y^ 
Besides th^t, its preparation for.- fq^d is so n>uch more siaipl<| 
and easy.^han corn, which mus£ UndvgD thfl Qpvatitffkis- «f 

* Stat, account of Afroquiiarl • * • * '** 
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reaping* drying, thrashing, grinding, and baking, before it b& fit 
for use. 

The lives of these people arc very simple, — milk, oatmeal, and 
potatoes with fish caught in the stream, or herrings from Loch 
Loung, or Loch Fyne, and now and then a little mutton, consti- 
tute their food, and they contrive to sell a few sheep to buy the 
little raiment which they do not make for themselves. How little 
does mankind really Want ! 

It is assertcd,^hat though the sheep farms have depopulated 
the countries where they have been introduced, yet the shepherds 
live more comfortably than the petty farmers used. 

The length of this glen 14 between four and five miles: the 
road ascends gently through the whole of it^ excepting the last 
mile, where it is very steep, and carried in a zig-zag form to the , 
top of the hill. There is a seat, and a stone inscribed '' Rest 
and be thankful,'* placed here by the twenty-second regiment, 
who made the road. Here we rested while Mr. Watts drew a 
sketch of the glen, and I was^ thankful when he had finished it, 
for it rained all the time. From the annexed view, a good idea 

of this glen may be formed, and the winding of the road through 

« 

it, distinctly seen.^ 



* Near this seat I found the e\egmX famassia falustm zniptngmcula vulgaris. 
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£m£R6ING from Gleacroe, but still surrounded by steep^ 
hills, we passed a small lake called Loch Rest^ which empties 
itself by a furious little rivulet that falls in cataracts into 
another glen, called Glen-Kinlas; into which we descended, 
and travelled through it many a weary mile. Arriving at the 
bottom of the valley, we crossed a bridge where the glen turnsi 
to the left, making nearly a right angle with its former direc- 
tion. This glen is much less grand than Glencroe: it consists 
of high mountains, whose tops are by no means so rugged, but 
from which many hundred little streams fall into the river that 
accompanies the road. Towards the end of the ||len, it begins to 
look mbre beautiful, the sides being in some degree cloathed with 
wood. 

On emerging from Glen-Kinlas, we had a view of Loch Fyne,^ 
an extensive and beautiful arm of the sea, being more than thirty 
miles in length. We continued our route towards the Loch,, 
leaving the house and grounds of Ardkinlass, the residence of Sir 
Alexander Campbell, on our left, and came to Cairndow, 
situated near the head of Loch Fyne. 

< 

Here we dined; and after dinner visited Ardkinlass.* The 
ground possesses every advantage from nature, lying close ta 
the beautiful lake ; it has &ome large trees on it^ and*might be 



♦ Ardkinlass, probably j^irJ acholngblaiss^ the residence of the gray dog. The 
great txtent of plain ground round Ardkinlass, permitted the proprietors to indulge 
in the pleasures of the chace, the favourite amusement of the times. Stat. Report. 



DUNDURAMH CASTLE. y^ 

«asUy ornamented. The house is new, large, and convenient, 
but the architecture by no means elegant. The old castle of Ard- 
kinlass, a large and venerable pile of ruins, has been entirely de- 
molished to make way for offices, a circumstance surely to be re- 
gretted by the lovers of picturesque scenery. 

After seeing this place, we turned round the head of the 
Loch, the shore of which abounds with rounded pebbles,* and 
rode down the other side, close to the water, having several 
beautiful views all the way to Inverary, a distance of ten miles 
from Oairndow. The sides of this lake arc skirted with noble 
mountains, which arc entirely naked, and would require a con- 
siderable quantity of wood to render them beautiful. But, as 
Mr. Gilpin justly observes, what they lose in beauty, they gain 
in grandeur. 

* 
About four miles before we reached Inverary, we passed the 

castle of Dunduramh,f situated upon a low peninsula, and siir^ 

rounded by lofty trees. It consists of a large, strong tower of aa 

irregular figure, with small turrets above the angles in the wall. It 

is the property of the Ardkinlass family. J - . • 

* These pebbles consist chiefly of a beautiful granite, in which the grains of feld« 
spar are particularly large. Most of the walls in the neighbourhood of CaimdoW 
are built with this granite, which is brought from the neighbouring hills. 

\ DoH'Duramb signifies the fort of the two oars. This castle being built close to 
the sea, and the access to it by land being inr these times very bad, the most frequent 
communication would probably be by boats* 

X Above the gate of the castle is the following inscription : 

' ' 1596 

J • MAN • BEHOLD • THE • END • OF • ALL • BENOUGHT • 
WISER • THAN • THE • HIESTES • I • TRUST • IN • GOD • 
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As wc proceeded on our journey » the lake grew wider, ex- 
tending towards the right: the view began gradually to open, 
and on passing a steep hill on our fight, a most enchanting 
landscape burst upon us. 

The lake here appears a large bay, round which are ranged 
the beautiful plantations of the Duke of Argyle, corering the 
ground to a vast extent, from the lake to the summits of the 
highest mountains. The castle rearmg its towers above the 
woods has a very picturesque effect, to the south-east of which, 
and close to the bay, appears the town of Inverary, in an uni*^ 
form line of handsome bujldhigs* On the right is a fine view 
of Dunicoich, a steep hill, 700 feet perpendicular, covered with 
wood almost to the summit, which is crowned with an ol4 
watch tower. 



Though the preceeding part of the day had been wet, the 
evening was remarkably clear and serene; the sun had set, and 
the feeble rays of twilight reflected by the landscape, gave to it 
a most captivating softness, and just that indistinctness which 
is pleasing. We had this delightful scenery in view for near an 
hour, and when we arrived at the inn, the whole had almost 
&ded from the sight. 

The inn at Inverary is very large and commodious, and we 
found the attention and accommodations tolerable, though 
I must confess they did not entirely correspond witb the 
exterior. 
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July 13th. After an early breakfast, we called upon Mr. 
M'GiBBONy to whom I had a letter of introduction: his son 
walked with us through the Duke^s grounds. The first object 
that attracted our attention was the castle: this magnificent 
building stands upon a gentle rise, and is surrounded by a spa- 
cious area, bounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, some of 
which are rugged and broken, others entirely covered with 
wood. One of these mountains is Dunicoich, formerly noticed^ 
It 18 covered with wood, excepting where the rugged rocks 
prefect through the trees, and add greatly to its grandeur: on 
its t<^ stands a lonely watch tower, which, like every, thing use^ 
fill or characteristic, has a good effect. Had this hill been 
crowned with an ornamental building, the eiiect would have 
^^been absurd; and yet we saw a plan which bad been proposed 
fcr ornamenting this hill with ramparts and basti<ms, which, if 
executed, would entirely have destroyed its simplicity and gran* 
dcur. Through the lawn before the castle, the Arey, a fine and 
lapid river, runs into the Ibcb. 



Loch Ftn b is the glory of the scene ; it spreads out into a 
noble bay before the front pf the castle; forming an irregular 
circle of about twelve or fourteen miles in circumference, beau*- 
tifuUy indented with a variety of peninsulas, and surrounded 
by mountains. It is, as Mr. Gilpin says, an object not only 
beautiful in itself, but it makes a &ie contrast with the woods 
and mowitains aaoimd tt» 



7$ INVERARY CASTLE. 

The house of Invcrary, though by no means an eld building, 
is built in the form of a castle^ seemingly upon the plan of the 
mansions of some of the German nobility. It is a square 

« 

building, with a tower at each corner, and a high glazed pavi- 
lion shooting up above the towers from the centre of the roof, 
which gives the whole an appearance well suited to the scene. 
This noble mansion relies on its own merits and its situation to 
attract the attention of the stranger. It presents no white or 
splendid colour to the eye, forming an ostentatious contrast to 
the shady groves which surround it ; but its grey sombre hue 
harmonizes^ with the scene, and gives an air of tranquillity and 
*' dignity to the whole 

• » 

It is built of a kind of /apis oilaris, brought from the oppo- 
site side of the Loch, a stone that will, in all probability, long 
stand the effects of the weather, but which is extremely soft, 
and wears with friction : the stone steps at the entrances are 
very much worn. This stone is called lapis ol/aris, or pot-stone, 

because the ancient? used to form it into pots and other uten- 

« 

sils. Mr. M*Gibbon shewed me a large punch-bowl which had 
been formed of it. A single shower of rain tu^ns this stone 
almost black, but a gleam of the sun restores its original colour* 
We had an opportunity of seeing this change on the western side 
of the castle, several times in the course of a few hours. 



We entered a spacious hall, hung round. with arms and other 
ornaments suited to the style of a highland castle. This room 
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ITS FURNITURE. y^ 

is lighted hy the high lAiddle windows, and is surrounded by a 
gallery, in which is an organ that must have a grand and strik* 
ing effect on the ear. This is by much the largest room in the 
house, and, in my opinion, the only one perfectly correspondent 
to the magnificent exterior of the castie. The other rooms are 
fitted up in a modern style with exquisite taste; the large 
drawing-room particularly is a noble apartment, adorned with 
beautiful tapestry. The turret-rooms serve chiefly as small 
libraries, or private parlours^ and are, most of them, ornamented 
with good prints. 

There are no good pictures, excepting a few portraits! 
among these is 2^ very fine one of the present Duke of HamiU 
ton painted in Italy. A good head of the Marquis of Argyle, 
in a black dress and short hair; he cut a distinguished figure 
during the reign of Charles I. and subsequent usurpation: a 
short, but spirited sketch of his character is given by Mr. Pennant, 
which i shall take the liberty of presenting to the reader, nearly 
in his own words : 

** He was a man of craft and subtilty, and in his heart no friend 
to the royal cause, but temporizing according to the complexion 
of the times ; concurring heartily, but secretly, with the disaf- 
fected powers, and e^ tending a faint and timid aid to the shackled 
royalty of Charles IL when, in the year 1650, he intrusted him- 
self to his northern subjects. He was at all times providing pleas 
of merit with both parties, but was apparently sincere with* 
the usurpers only. With them he took an active part diiring^ 



8o MARQUIS OF ARGTLE. 

their plcnitucle of power^ ryet at first claimed only protection^ 
freedom^ and payment of his debts due from the English par- 
liament. His own interest seems to have been constantly in 
view. While Charles was in his hands, he received from that 
penetrating prince, a promissory note for great honours and 
emoluments. He is charged with encouraging his people in 
various acts of murder and cruelty ; but the provocations he had 
received from the horrible ravages of Montrose, may perhaps 
extenuate rataliation on such of his neighbours, who, for any 
thing that appears, partook of the excesses. He is charged also 
with possessing himself of the estates of those who were put to 
death by his authority, a charge which his fine defence on his 
trial does not repel. His generosity in declining to take an opax 
part in the prosecution of his arch-enemy Montrose, would have 
done him great honour, had he not meanly placed himself ia a 
window, to see the fallen hero pass in a cart to receive jiftdg-^ 
ment. On the Restoration^ he fell a victim to his mimit. It 
was intended that he should undergo the same ignomiaiow 
death, which was afterwards changed to that of beheading* '' I 
could,'* says be, *' die like a Ronun, but I choose rather to die 
like a Christian.** He fell with heroism, in his last moments 
with tmth exculpating himself from having any concern in the. 
murder of his royal master; and calming his conscience with 
the opinion, that his criminal compliances were but the epidemic 
disease and fault of his times. His guilt of treason is indisputable; 
but the acts of grace in 1641 and 1651 ought certainly to hafe 
secured him from capital punishment/* 



EARL OF ARGYLE. di 

» 

HfiRB is likewise a good head of his son, the Earl of Argyle, 
whose character was the very reverse of his father*s; he was 
steady and virtuous, but unfortunate, and firm to his trust 
though all the misfortunes of his Prince, Charles 11. When 
appointed colonel of his guards in 1650, he scorned to receive 
his commission from the tyrannical states of his country, and 
insisted on having it from his Majesty alone. In all his actions 
he preserved a patriotic, yet loyal moderation; but in r68r, 
delivering in an explanation of an oath he was to take, as a test 
not to attempt any alteration in church or state, he was dis- 
graced, tried, and condemned ; and the infamous sentence would 
have been executed, if he had not escaped from the power of 
his enemies. In 1685, in concert with the Duke of Monmouth, 
he made a fatal attempt to restore the liberties of his country, 
then invaded by James the Second. He failed in his design, 
and was put to death on his former sentence. 

On the day of his execution, he ate his dinner, and took hb 
afternoon's nap with his usual composure, falling with a calmness 
and constancy suitable to the goodness of his life. 

The old residence of the Argyle family was a very large and 
strong castle, within a small distance of the present one, towards 
the river, which has been taken down within these thirty years.^ 

* It wat inhabitBd about the latter end of the fomteenth centary, by Coliot mr% 
named Jmigalkch^ or the tVmdtrfid^ on account of bit nurvcUous exploits and od^ 
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The hills were formerly naked, and the grounds possessed the 
savage roughness common to the uncultivated parts of this country ; 
and it does not appear that any thing considerable v^as done to»- 
wards the improvement and embellishment of the place till 
about the middle of the last century, when the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle, before mentioned, began to plant a few trees, and project 
some other improvements : it is probable, however, that he was 
early diverted from this purpose, by the confusion of the times, 
and that nothing was afterwards done till the re-establishment 
of the Earl his son, which took place some time between the 
years 1663 and 1670. During the short period of his possession, 
it appears that he - had particularly bent his thoughts towards 
beautifying the family seat; almost the whole of the oldest treies 
about Inverary are of his planting, and remain a signal instance 
of his good taste and discernment, respecting what was best 
adapted to the nature of the soil and climate. Some of the most 
admired avenues, rows of trees and plantations, were designed 
by him, and plainly show^ that had he lived longer he would 
have done much. 



Since the beginning of the present century, the several sue- 
cessors to the estate and honours of Argyle have been particu- 
larly attentive to extending their plantations, and embellishing 
the place, 

whims ; among which may be mentioned the burning of bb bouse at Inverary, 00 
^ceiving a visit from the O^Niels of Ireland, that he might have a pretence to 
entertain his illustrious guests in his splendid field equipage, (Pennant's Tour.) 
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The present estate was begun about the year 1745, by Ar- 
chibald Duke of Argyle: he however finished little more 
than the shell; the rebellion breaking out at that time, inter- 
rupted the work. It was, in a few years afterwards, resumed 
and finished. Since that time, large sums have been annually 
expended by his successors, the late and present Duke, in im- 
provements and decorations. It is said that the money laid out 
since 1745, in planting, improving, making roads, and other 
works of utility and decoration, about Inverary Castle, amounts 
to 250,000/. and that the present Duke, since his accession to 
the estate, has expended at least 3,000/. per annum in this 
way.* Indeed, every walk you take in the environs of this noble 
mansion surprizes you with the immense quantity of wood by 
which it is surrounded. It was long since valued at 100,000/; 
but firom the increase in growth, and the advanced price of 
timber, I should suppose it must be worth near twice that sum; 
The thinning of the wood, to allow the remaining trees xoottf 
to grow, produces not less than if50o/. annually. The poor iq 
the neighbourhood are allowed to take the rotten branches, . and 
what may be called the droppings of the trees, and many of 
them collect the fallen leaves for their beds. 

Having seen what was remarkable about the castle, we 
walked along the side of the Arey, which wc crossed by a brifigQ 
a little beyond the castle, and keeping to the rigb.tj can)e. tO(^ 
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spot on the base of Dunicoich^ near a gate leading to an arenue* 
Here we obtained that view of the castle, town, and loch, 
which is presented to the reader, and which is unquestionably a 
beautiful scene. From hence is a winding walk to the «um- 
mit of the hill, whence there is a fine view of the pleasure 
grounds^ or what in Scotland is called the policy of the Duke, 
extending near thirty miles in circumference. Instead of going 
up the hill at this time, however, Wc went through the gate, 
and down an avenue, formed by some of the noblest trees I had 
seen; having walked a little more than a mile along this avenue, 
we came in sight of Dub Loch, a deep and dark fresh water 
lake, communicating with Loch Fyne by a small river about a 
quarter of a mile in length, which we crossed by a bridge when 
we came first to Inverary. This lake is abundantly stocked with 
the finest fish, and die family always amply supplied from it. 
The lake lies at the bottom of a very picturesque glen, called 
Glen Shira, in which, at about two miles distance from. Inve- 
fary, are the Duke's drying bams, well deserving a visit from 
the curious. 



These buildings have been found very useful in so wet a 
climate, for by means of them hay may be made, or com dried, 
during the heaviest rams. The building stands across the valley, 
and U of a circular form, and so contrived as to cause a draught 
ef air even «n calm weather, there being open arches, opposite 
to each other, through the whole building. It is divided into 
two stories, and the upper one is used for drying ; the lower 
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t 

C0iiai#tbgef cow-liouscs und ^thcr coaTenicnccs. The floor 
of Abe Hppor stidry is made of aroall boards or battens, about an 
iQcb 4iitaitf from each inther^ ^to receive the benefit of the air 
belaw» There are likewise openings .in the sides of the walb 
at a>nfenient hei^bts^ te receive the hay and corn from the 
carts. On this floor the grass is laid soon after it is cut'; a few 
hands serve to turn it over for two or three days» when it is 
found perfectly dry« and of a muoh finer flavour than hay dried 

' hf the lK>t iMia* In tbb story are jointed frames of wood, sus^ 
peaded frona the roof, at convenient distances fronci each other. 
These frames have A somber oi sh wp pointed pegs on each side 
id tbem, incliaing iqiwards ; upon each of which a a(heaf of 
earn is hiHig to dry* The frameiy by means of joints^ are low- 
ered dtfwn to receive tfceciMm ; aad when the drying is Wished, 
tbey are moved up again to be out of the way. The Dice's 
whole harvest in wet seasons^ and some of it in all seasons, is 

' .dried 4n this manner. A pwticular descriptiop, with a plan of 
these barns, is |^en by Dr. Smith of Campbeltowni in bis 
valuable A,gricultural Survey of Argykshire* 

Has Grace has been so fully convinced of the utility of this 
mode of drying, that he has fitted up several 'small bams for that 
purpose, in the immediate vioini^y of Inverary. The barns iun&e 
several small beams running parallel to each other across the 
breadth ^ the room ; from these we si^ended a great number 
^f k>i|g |>o}es filled with pqg^» on which the sheaves are hnng. 



^6 ROYAL BUROH ' 

Indeed wc were informed that the present Duke b parti« 
cularly attentive to evety thing that can tend . to the improye* 
meat of agriculture, or the management of cattle. He perform! 
many experiments which are necessary for the perfection of 
agriculture, but which could not be ventured on by petty 
farmers* 



It is much to be wished that in other parts of this country, 
where the harvest is late, and the weather at best uncertain, and 
generally wet, such contrivances for drying were more common; 
the expense is^ however, an obstacle to thetr introduction; but 
<:over^ sheds might be erected, which would afford a good sub^ 
^4tute. The com in the west highlands is often cut dowii before 
it i^ perfectly ripe, and can scarcely ever be well dried by expo- 
:sure in the open fields. 
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• T«3E town of Invcrary is but small, consisting chiefly of one 
street, and a range of houses facing the lake: they are built witti 
uniformity, and a good idea o( them may be formed from the 
inspection of the print. The whole town, excepting one house, 
belongs to the Dtike^ who gives leases of ground to build upon, 
for three nineteen years, at a small rent. ' The houses are com- 
modious, well built^ afld covered with slate. 

* 

A CONSIDERABLE part of the town, and all that part of it 
fronting Loch Fyne; was built by the Duke. About twenty years 
ago the old town, which was a dirty ill-built village, standing 
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qa the oocth'bod vX, the bdy> and part of it n the lawn befori^ 
this cattle^ on the banka of the rivrcr, was removed, and rebuilt in^ 
its presentaituatton. 

It seems probable, that, prior to the beginning of the four-'^ 
teenth century; Ae town of Invcrary was little more than k 
place iot fishermen, who lived by their occupation, and had 
erected their huts there ; about that period, the family of Argylc 
i|xed upon it as their residence. It was erected into a royal 
burgh by charter from King Charles L in the year 1 648. The 
only revenues belongitig to it as a burgh arise from some petty 
customs, among which is a small toll on cattle passing through 
to the lowland or English markets, which amount on an ave* 
rage to about 4,000 annually, and the rent of a common, which, 
on the first erection of t;he burgh, was bestowed upon it by 
the family of Aj'gyle. Both these produce about 30/. annually. 
About fifty years ago, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, seeing how 
inadequate this revenue was for the occasions of the burgh, added' 
to it a perpetual annuity of twenty pounds per annum.^ 

The house seen on the right, in the view of Inverary, is the 
inn, a very good building ; in the middle of the range is the town 
house, likewise a handsome structure : between these buildings 
is an iron gate, opening to a^ong and dark avenue of aged elms, 
which leads to a gloomy and romantic glen, about two miles 
distant, called Bssacjfiesan; at the top of the glen is a pretty cas* 
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cade. The woody hills surrounding it Abound witk' loebacks, 
and are composed of granite ; the lower partv con^st af ft fine 
silver)' micaceous scbistus, and a soft mtcaceoiu gteacite. 

In our way to Essachosan, a curiosity in the vegetable king- 
dom, called the marriage tree, was pointed out to ul. It is« if 
I recollect right, a lime, and reiy large, consisting of two prin- 
cipal branches, that have separated a few feet only abore the 
ground; and have each grown to so immense a magnitude, that 
their weight must long since have disunited tbem, but for the 
following remarkable circumstance: at the height of about 
twenty feet, a strorf^ branch has pushed out of one of the nuun 
branches, and grown firmly to the other; and so complete if 
the junction, that it is impossible to say from which trunk the 
branch baa proceeded, for it seems to bare come from each, A 
sketch will express thisjunction better than words. 
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By this strong \kmd of unioiti the two main branches are kept 
together. Does not this appear an instance oif design in vege* 
tables, consequent on some degree of perceptivity ?* 

* Whether it may be called an instance of design^or instinct, the author conceives 
is immaterial ; but he thinlcs it is analogous to many actions performed by animals. 
The calf, when it first comes into the world, applies to the teats of the cow, though 
ignorant of the taste and nutrttioas quality of the milk ; and the duckling, whidi 
has been hatched under a hen, at a distance from water^ discover s a Constant restless- 
ness and impatience ; and is observed to practise all the motions of swimming, though 
a stranger to its future destination, and to the element for which its oily feathers and 
web-like feet are alike formed. These are adduced as proofs of instinct by Dn 
Percival. (Memoirs of the Manchester Society, vol. ii.) And indeed they evidently 
show the performance of actions necessary to the well-beings and even extnence, of 
die individual. Tliat such actions or instincts operate with equal energy on the 
lipegetabletribey the instance before us would seem to riioy ; and odiers similar to it 
snay be mentioned. Lord Karnes, in bb Gentleman Farmer^ mentions a variety of 
iastancBs of this kind in vegetables, one of which is Vometliing anakgoos to the 
marriagie tree. ' Among the ruins of New Abbeys formerly a monastery in Galloway^ 
says this author, there grows on the top of ^he wall, a plane-ttee about twenty feet 
high: straitened for nourishmeni ia thai bane« litualioii^itrsitfi^ralyjrars. ago directed 
roots down the side of the wall, till they had reached the gip|i^4«. lep feet bdbw ; and 
now the nourishment it afibrded to these roots are amply tiqpa')d, hiiring every year 
since that ttme» made vigorous shoots. . From the top of ibp w|At Xfi, |he surfoce of 
the earth, these roots have not thrown out a single fibre, but arei now. united into a 
pretty thick rfxit.. (Gentleman f aroier, p. 417.) While we were viewing the 
house and grounds of Rosdoc,.0(i Loch I|^||)Qp<^ f cih$ervpdaa ios^ncev^cy «imi)fir 
to this. Upon a high wall, not far from the hou^,Js a (|B^ntity.of ivy, which being 
straitened for nourishment, has sent down roots, in a direct line to the ground, whiq^ 
roots have enabled the ivy to grow n^ore luxuriantly in this place than on any other 
part of the wall. 

Dr. Percival says, that whilst engaged in a course of experiments to ascertain the 
'effects of fixed air (carbonic ^cldj on vegetation, the foUowrng fact occurred to him. 
A sprig of mifft suspended by the root, ^itH ih'e head^ downwards, *in the middle 
glass vessel of Dr. Kobth's ma<9iine,'c8iitThQetf to thrive vigorously, fwithout any 
other pabulum than what was suppliedhy the stream of gsts, to which it was exposed. 
In twenty four hours, the stem formed into ^ diVve, the'head Became erect, and 
gradually ascended towaMs the mouth bf thd vessel i thus {H'oducing, by successif e 
eSbrts, a nevir and unusual confi^uratibn dfftsDar^^. (Mttnchester Memoirs, vol. ii!; 
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^o INSTINCTIVE POWERS. 

From Essachosen, we returned by a different avenue to 
the town, which led U3 by a fine spring that supplies inve* 

Such exertions in a fprig of mint, to rectify its inverted positiont and to remove 
from a foreign to a natural element, . seems to evince a volition to avoid what is evil, 
and to recover what had been experienced to be good. If a plant in a garden pot 
be placed in a room, which has no light, excepting what is admitted through a small 
perforation in the wall, it will shoot towards the hole, pass through it into the open 
air, and then vegetate upwards in its proper directioa. Innumerable other instances, 
similar to these, might be given, hut I would not wish to t&re the patience of the 
reader: those who are inclined to coosider.th'is curious subject with more attention, 
may consult Lord Karnes's Gentleman Fanner, Appendix, Article III. Dr. Per- 
civars Essay on the Perceptivity of Vegetables^ in the second volume of the Memoirs 
of the Literary and Philo^phical Society of Manchester, and the fifth volume of 
Bishop Watson's Chemical. Essays. One instance more, and I have done: the 
Dionaa muscifuta is a natiy of North Carolina* Its leaves art mimeroas, bending 
downwards, and |daced in t circular orders they are jointed and succulent ; the 
upper joint coosistief two Idies, each of which is semi-oval in its form, with a mar« 
^ furnbhed wttb stiff hairs ; these lobes embrace each other, when they dose from 
any irritation* 

The surfaces of the lobes are covered with small red glandi, probably to secrete 
some sweet liquor, temfiting to the taste, but fatal to the lives of insects ; for the 
moment a fly alights on thme parts, the two lobes rise up, grasp it forcibly^ lock 
the rows of spines together, and squeeze it to death ; and, lest the struggles for life 
should disengage the insect thus entangled, three small spines are fixed among the 
glai^, near the middle of each' lobe, which effectually puts an end to afl its efforts ; 
nor do the lobes open again while the d^ad animal continues there. (Darwin*s Bo- 
tanic Garden.) The dissolutim of the substance of the fly, is supposed by natu- 
ralists to constitute part of the nourishment of this plaht; and as the instances are 
innumerable where animals feed upon plantSj this seems to afford an example of re- 
taliation. A British plant, the Dratra^ very much resembles the Dicneta mmci^la^ 
not only in the form of its leaves^ but in its killing flies and other insects, as I have 
hefore mentioned in the description pf Bentomond. In sliort, the principle of life 
seems very universally diffused, but is besto>yed on difiFerent beings in different de* 
grees. To animals is given the largest share; but throughout the whole animal 
kingdom one specsei descends below another, in the peifection of its ment;Al powers^ 
as well as its organic sensations. This progression is so v^ry gradual* that the 
most perfect of an inferior species, approaches indefinitely near to the most tmr 
perfect of that which is above it. The chain is continued, by imperceptib(^ linKS» 
animals and vegetables, and perhaps even to the mineral kingdom. 
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^rary with water. Over the spring is built a grotto in a suitable 
style. 

Nkar the center of the town of Inverary, is a monument 
not long aince erected to the memory of several gentlemen' of 
the name of Campb£ll» who were massacred at one time 
near the spot. The circumstance is as follows; — It has been 
already noticed, that the amiable and patriotic Earl of Argylc, 
in the year 1685, Joined the Duke of Monmouth*s rebellion. 
After that unfortunate -expedition, a nei^bouring clan was de« 
puted by government to carry destmction through the whole 
clan of Campbell : and, as Mr. Pennant says, was let slip, armed 
with the dreadful writ of fire and sword, to act at discretion 
among the unhappy people. Seventeen gentlemen of respec- 
tability, of the name of Campbell, were taken at Inverary, and 
instantly executed without even the formality of a triaU The 
monument contains an inscription, commemorating, with ^ 
moderation that does honour to the writer, the justice of the 
cause in which his relatives fell. 



Besides this monument, there stands in the plain before the 
^ castle, a long rude pillar of rtone, said to have been erected to 
their memory* In many fints of the highlands, similar stones 
point out the burial place of some iiero, but of mudi earlier 
date; and I think there can be no doubt that this stone has 
been erected at a period much more remote than the massacre 
of the Campbells. 
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ga MANUFACTURES OF INVERARY. 

Inverart is so situated in the highlands, that as many of ^ 
the inhabitants speak Englbh as Gaelic ; there are therefore two 
niinister8> one who officiates in English, and the other in 
GaeKc. Two new churches under otic roof are building, from 
a very handsome ^tgn by Mr. Milnk, which, when finished^ 
will have a good eS&du They are built of a kind of pcurphyry, 
with a reddish gfound, coniaiajng a awnber of crystals of f^d^ 
spar, of a lighter colour, some crystals of black shorl^ and a few 
of quartz. It is a ircry hafd stooc, and found ia great plenty m 
a quarry oti the road to Dalmaty, where it fics over a bed of 
scbistns> under which it a bed of fine marble which is burned ta 
Sme»i' 

Though Inverary is tolerably wel? ^uated for manufkctures^ 
none are carried on to any very great extent.. Archibald^. Duke 
of Argyle> about the year i748> introduced the linea manufac* 
ture into the neighbourhood, and it has been attended with very 
beneficial consequences ; about the year ^7769 the present Duke 
established a woollen manufacture^ and,, at a consider£d>Ie ex- 
pense, elected proper buildings and machinery^ and provided 
every mattriilf for carrying it on successfully. At the same 
time, m m additional encourageknent, he gave tibe farm <» 
wliick the factcxry is built, at a vesy low cent, and eveft took 
sharts in the concern^ centfibuting every thing inc.his 
^ to i»»e tiic soceesi of so patmtic aaa uadectakingf 



HERRING FISHERY. ^^ 

This plan^ so ncbly set oa foot by tbc Duke, was seconded 
by many gentlemen of the county, who nobly seconded the 
manufacturers at zi per cent. Notwithstanding which, and 
tbct bis Grace gare the use of the whole buildings and machi- 
nery gratis, the business has not by any naeans been conducted 
with advantage, a d rc n m atance much to be lamented ; for since 
die introd^iction of sheep into Argylnhire, the county has in 
some degree been depopulated,^ and the manufacture, had it 
succeeded, would not only have given employment to tiie hands 
turned from* the fkmis,. but woukf have added considenMy ta 
the wealth* of the country, by exporting its wool in a manufac^^ 
tured, instead of a raw state : indeed I suppose that the greatest 
part of the cloth manufactured here, whicH was of the coarse 
kind, would havd beeai sold in the country. It b certainly a 
disadvantage to. a country, where its inhabitants want employ-^ 
ment, to sell the raw material, and then, purchase it when it has 
been manufactured, after> having^ gone through several hands^ 
each of whom, must have hia profit* 

IirvBBART, however, posscstfsa one aattrcc cf ndies> of which 
the peopfe do net fiul to avail themselves, I mean the herring* 
fishery in- Lo^ Fyne« This Ucc^ extan^g mere than tfairty> 
wlAcz firom the wesl!em:.#eean intx^ tlM^ country^ haa been from^ 
time immcnaoiial notod for its horrisigs^ wliich are anperiot in* 
qulity to ai^ famd m. As western aeas». The harbcur of 
Kivcraty was ani»en% catted Siochk himppir, sigmfyit^ th« 
bay where vcssela bought or hartyrt .fiar fish ; and there is still: 
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represented in the shield of the arms of the burgh, a net with a 
herrings with this mottp^ ^^ Semper tibi pendeat halec/' * 

Tfli£ herring fishery commonly begins fxt Jn\y, and sometimes 
continues till the first of January. It had just commenced 
when we came hither, and was a scene of life, bustle, and ac- 
tivity. The lake is generally at this time ft;equented by ihnu- 
merable shoals* The country people express the quantities of 
herring abounding here, in veiy strong language; ^t these 
seasons, say they, the lake contains one part of water, and two 
parts of fish. In this single bay of the lake, £ve or six hundred 
boats are sometimes employed in taking them, and the groups 
of these little fishing ^ssels, with their circling nets, make a 
beautiful moving picture. 

From the best information, it is believed, that there have 
been caught and cured in some seasons, upwards of i2o,ooo bar- 
rels, valued at twenty-five shillings each. 

pAfiT of each boat is covered with a kind of sail^clotfa^ to 
form a covering for the four men who compose the crew: this 
is represented in the view of Loch Loung. The^ men may be 
said to live in their boat the whole of the fishing season, for they 
seldom quit it during that time. The inhabitants of Inverary^ 
and of the banks of the Loch, do indeed spend Sunday at homej 
but as the greatest number of boats come from other parts of 
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Scotland into the Loch, for the sake of fishing, the crews sel- 
dom quit them, and they live chidiy upon herring. during their 
abodt in the boat». The night is the time of fishing; the day 
19 employed m gutting the fish they- have taken, in sleep, or in 
singing Celtic tale» to fhe sound of. the bag-pipe« Each boat 
clears upon an average, between 40/. and ^o/. and in some vcr^ 
good seasons 100/. besides a quantity of fish which, they reserve 

for tbeir own fiinuiie3. 

lis the evening, a number of boats form a line, almost across 
the Lochi and uniting their nets, produce a chain oftba more 
than a hundrdd fiithoms Ibng; The herringt swim at very vtn^ 
certain depths, so that it is necessary to sink, the nets to the 
depth the shoal is knownito take. Hence it is evident, that the 
success of the fishers must in a great measure depend on their 
judgment on good fortune, in taking the proper depths ; fot it 
wilh ftequently happen, that £he nets* of one. boat will be full of 
herrings, wiiilst those of others scarcely, take . a :ungle . fishi 
Sometimes the fish swim in twenty fathom water, sometimes 
fifty, and sometimes eveii at the bottooa of the Loch.. The nets 
are kept up by buoys, . consisting, of blown, bladders^ or; leather 
bags filled mth air; the mpes that tmi thsongk them are fattened 
mth p^, by ipneahs of which th^ can easily adjust them* 



Th£.y 'o£beh boil or seak thetr neti in a strong decoction of 
oak bark, which pffevents their ptArefaction in tiie* water*. 
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Whbn tbey have caught as many as they can during the 
ni^t, they gut tbetxi, and throw them into a tub, with a tprtuk- 
liDg of salt: they are then closely packed in barrels, with alter* 
nate layers of salt: and after standing in this manner for a few 
wedcsy they are repacked into other barrels, and sent to diffcrokt 
parts of the worid. 

This is the case with by much the greater part that am 
taken; but many are sent fresh to Glasgow, Stirling, and indeed 
to almost all parts of the country. In the middle of the season, 
two or three hundred horses and a great many carta * mrp ' brought 
every day to the banks of I^och Fyqe for fresh herring* We ate 
some at Invoary which had been taken out of the water the 
preceding erening^^^they were deUcioos. 

A BABl^L holds ^)Out 500 4if the best kind of herrings, but 
700 at a medium ; if the number be greater, they are reckoned 
poor. The guts afford a oonstderable quantity of <mI. 

Th£ herring fisheritM ift^tbe highlands alid- isles shoiM be en- 
couraged by every possible means; not only because it is an ex- 
cellent nursery of scameiit b»t becauM;fP im the only way in which 
these barren countries can aoqnire ^wdthtand population^ The 
poverty of the soil will prevent agricultural improvements beyond 
a certain and very Kmited extcsU, and the want of fiiel, ytith the 
impossibility of imsnig any gnat tjoantitf . of provisions, wUI pse*^ 
vent the carrying on of manu&ctures upon a very extensive scale : 
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but the fisheries are an inexhaustible fund of wealth, and can 
be canied to any extent whatever. In Glasgow, Paisley, and 
other parts of the low countries, manufactures are conducted 
on a noble scale; they are sources of immense wealth to many, 
and of employment to hundreds of thousands ; still, however, 
these must have their bounds : but what boimds can be set to 
the herring fisheries, if under judicious regulirtieiis? There 
can be no doubt that larger fortunes might be acquired in the 
bleak highlands, and dreary wilds of the Hebride&> by the 
herring fishery, properly conducted^ than have ever been doqe 
by the cotton manufactory in the low countries. 

This is the true source of vifealth to these parts of the king* 
dom; and if attended to, as its importance calls for, will fill all 
the indented shores of North Britain with population, wealtl}, 
and jevery comfort and convenience of life. 

In order to see this more clearly, let us take a slight view of 
the migration of herrings, and of the iqimense shoals w^ich 
frequetlt this country. The following accoutft chiefly is taken 
from Knox*s View of the British Empire. 

H£RRii4GS, as well as mackarelj codfish, whirings, haddocks, 
and some others, may^ with propriety, be called fish of pas- 
sage, for they bear a strong analogy to birds of that descrip* 
.tion, .both from their social disposition, ^and their immense 
numbers; .Other fish reside on our coasts, and life in particu* 
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bur lakes and rivcfs^ all the year round: but these, at stated sea» 
sons, risk the shores with regular oertaiutj, geuerdly returning 
the same week in the succeeding year, and not unfiequently 
die same day. 

Hekeivos are found in the greatest abundance in the highest 
northenl latitudes^ vrithin the arctic circle. In these inaccessi* 
fale seas, whidi are covered with ice during by much tSke greatest 
part of the year, the herrings find a quiet and sure retreat from 
their numerous enemies; there neither all -devouring man, who 
makes the inhabitants of earth, air, and water, his prey, nor 
that still more destructive enemy, the whale, dare to pursue 
them. Here, however, they were not intended to remain in 
security, but were destined by the Author of nature to serve 
the purpose of supplying myriads of created bdngs with food, 
and for this purpose, an insiKmountable instinct {Mtonapts them 
to leave their secure retreats. 

The great colony of herring sets out flrom the icy sea, about 
the middk of winter, composed of such numbers as exceed aU 
the powers of imagination, but no sooner do they leave their 
glassy dominions, than millions of enemies appear to thin their 
squadrons. The sun-fish and the cachalot devour hundreds at 
a mouthful: the porpus, the grampus, cod-fish, haddocks, as 
well as the whole tribe of dog-fish, find them an easy prey ; and 
the ravenous shark desists from pursuing the above-mentioned 
fish, to attack the herring: besides these enerfiies in their own 
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elemeiit, ihtf meet with others still mote formidable ih the 
myriads of sea*fowl inhabititiig the regions near the pde, that 
wateh the out-aet of the migration, and spread extensive ruin* 

Thus besieged on evety side, the defenceless emigrants find 
so safety but in crowding closer together, and leaving to the 
outmost bands the danger of being first devoured. The mata 
body begins, at a certain latitude, to separate into two grand 
dtvisioos; one of which moves westward, and pours down the 
coasts of America, as hi sou A as Carolina, and are often so 
Qumetous in the Chesapeak Bay, as to beocuiae a nuisance to 
the shores. The other divimon takes a more ea^sem direction, 
towards Europe, and falls in with the great island of Iceland 
about the beginning of March; upon their arrival on that 
coast, their phalanx, though it has already suffered consider- 
able diminution, b nevertheless found to be of amazing extent, 
depth, and closeness, occupying a surface, equal at least to the 
dimensions of both Great Britain and Ireland, but subdivided 
into columns of five or six miles in length, and three or four in 
breadth; each divimon, or column, being led, according to 
the idea of the most experienced fishermen, by herrings of more 
than ordinary size, older perhaps than the others, and having 
made a considerable number of voyages, may be capable of 
conducting their difi!erent bands to their destined places. 

Thbt generally swim near the surface, but sink now and 
tiien for a few minutes. The leaders of those which visit the* 
British kingdoms, appear off Shetland in April or May, and the 
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grand body begids to be perceived in June. The fishers are ap* 
prized of their coming by a small rippling of the water, the 
reflection of their brilliancy^ and the great number of gannets 
or Solan geese, and other aerial persecutors^ which feast richly 
<m this offered bounty; and, along with the whales and other 
fish, may be one cause of the shoals crowding into bays and 
ci^eeks, where they are caught by fishermen with so much ease- 

Whbn they arrive at the Shetland Islands, «iew enemies await 
them ; whole fleets of fishing vessels, with all the apparatus of 
netting, are in read'mess, on a fixed day, to drag the ocean; 
thereby snatching from the shoals, perhaps millions every night, 
from June till September, 

. The Shetland Islands^ where the herrings meet with the 
first interruption to their progress southwards, lie at the di$« 
tance of loo miles due north from the main land of Scotland; 
atui extend near 60 miles in length; and though these islands 
break and separate the great body of herrings into two parts, 
the wanderers still continue their course southward- One divi-. 
aion proceeds down the east side of Britain; goes along the 

« 

Murray Firth, the coasts of Aberdeen, Angus, and Fife; the 
great river Forth, the coast of Scarborough, and particularly 
the far-projecting land at Yarmouth, the ancient and only mart 
for herrings in England ; here they appear in October, and are 
found in considerable quantities till Christmas: passing through 
the channel, some of them pay a slight visit to the north coast. 
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o£ Fnnccy but are so exhausted and impoverished as to be of little 
or no use, . 



The other brigade shape their course from the Shetland '^ 
Islands, along the West coast of ' Britain, and these are observed 
to be tench larger and fatter, as wtU as considerably more abun- 
dant, than those on the east side. After passing the Shetland and 
Orkney Isles, they crowd in amazing quantities into the lakes, bays, 
and narrow channels of the shires of Sutherland, Ross, and Inveiv 
ness; which, with the Hebrides,' oom^e the greatest stationary 
herring fishing in Great Britain, excepting that upon the coast of 
Shetland. 



Sometimes this shoal edges close upon the extensive coast of 
Argyleshire, and fills every bay and creek; and almost always 
the Firth of Clyde, Loch Fyne, Loch Loung, and other arms of 
the sea; the coast of Airshire and of Galloway, even to the 
head of Sol way Firth. Having performed this friendly office to 
the western shores of 'Scotland, the shoal proceeds towards the * 

4 

north of Ireland ; where, meeting with another interruption, 
they are subdivided into two bodies. One passes down the Irish 
Channel, visits the Isle of Man, where they are caught in great 
abundance, and affords an occasional supply to the east coast 
of Ireland, and sometimes to the west coast of England, as far 
as Bristol Channel. The other shoal skirts along the west coast of 
Ireland, where, after visiting some of the lakes particularly in. 
the county of Donnegal, it gradually disappears, and is finally 
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losjt in the immensi^ of the Atlantic. — So bonntifvl^ as Mr. iS^iPx 
observes, is Providence to the inhabitants of the British 14^ ift 

one article of food only. 

• » ■ 

Though there can be no doubt that the ultimate desigii of 
this migrattp% is to supply tho northern parts of Euiopp add 
AnEieripa with food^ and thus atone for the seeming partiality of 
Nature to more squthern climes/ the imoMdiate cause of it is 
their stroqg desire to remove to warnacr seas, for the sake of 
depositing their spawa^. whei^Q it will vivify with more certainty 
than under the frigid zone. It cannot be frqm defect of food 
that they leave the polar region, whatever that food may bc^ 
for they come to us full of fat, and on their return are gene- 
rally observed to be very lean. They are in full roe at the end 
of June, and continue in perfection till the commencement of 
winter, when they begin to deposit their spawn. : , 

m 

Bl£ss£D as this country is with shoals of fish, and possessing, 
such advantages for carrying on the fisheries, comparatively 
little has been done by the highlanders in this trade. What has 
been performed, was done by individuals in a small way, very 
few private capitals having been employed. Indeed, till within 
a very few years, the chief of our fisheries, viz. those in the 
Shetland Isles, have been in the hands of a people who possess 
no natural advantages. To these fisheries on our own coasts, 
the Dutch chiefly owe their wealth, or, at any rate, they have 

been the means by which this industrious people raised them- 

ft- 



DISADVANTAGES OF THE DUTCH, tb^ 

klres to a state of opulence. Originally they appear to have 
been nothing more than fishermen, collected from different 
quarters of the world, to a place where they could enjoy free- 
dom of traffic ; and living in huts erected upon a spot called 
Damsluys, they there pursued with industry, and under wise 
and excellent regulations, the herring fisheries on the British 
coasts; sold their fish to many parts of the world, and brought 
back commodities themselves wanted, and merchandize which 
they exported to difierent parts; so that their ships were never 
empty, but always loaded wherever they went, with some Object 
of traffic. Sir William Monsor), speaking of their ships hieing 
^ts Constantly employ ed^ aptly compares them to a weaver's 
shuttle, which he casts from one hand to another, and which 
lie keeps eter in action, till the gain appears by the cloth that 
ht makes. By persevering in this industrious mode of life, the 
poor fishing village of Damsluys gradually increased: as the in- 
habitants gained^ means, the huts were converted into comfort- 
able habitations, these into splendid dwellings, and the whole 

became, by degrees, metamorphosed into the opulent city of 
Amsterdam. 



Tfi£ disadvantages th^ laboixr under are great; but iodustry 
overcomes every obstacle, and converts the most barren spots 
iJDto seats of jAenty. Their own country is so poor in natural 
productions, that for almost every article requisite, to conduct 
these fisheries they have irecoursc to ibreiga nations* Their 
ft^^b^'-for'^ip-buThllng, thdr irdd, hemp,' cordage, barrels. 
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and cveu their breads is broifight from oth^r countries; whilp 
Scotland supplies most of themt and England all. They bave^ 
besides, a oonsiderable navigation to make to came at the fisheries^ 
and at a stormy season of. the year, while we* have the fish at our 
own doors. Notwithstanding these advantages in 6ur favour, the 
JPut^ have, till lately, been the only persons who profited by 
t^em, as appears from dri^rent accounts. 



According to Sir Waltjsb Ralbtos^i in the year 1603, the 
^utch sold Xo different nations, as many herrings as amounted 
t(x i\JS:^^o.o\. \v^ the year 16x5, they eiwplpyed in this fishery^ 
2,090 bu$ses, and 37*000 fishernren* In 1618^ they sent no lel^ 
ti^eiri 3»ooo busses, with 50,000 men to the herriqg fisheries i 
besides this^ 9,000 other vessels were employed to tiwisport aii4 
selj the fish, which last occupations employed i5o,oo9;men b|| 
s^a and land, in addition to those immediately engaged in t^ 
fisheries. Thus did our industrious neighbours increase the wxva^ 
ber oi their vessels and seamen, supply half the world with foo^ 
and raise themselves to opulence at our expense,* 



* It appears by some accurate statements made by Sir W. Monson,, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Lucius O'Brian, and others, that the number of heriings sold by the 
{>dtch to. fpurign nations is astonishing. In four provinces Mrithin the Sound, Viz. 
itoningsberg, Melvin, Stetin, and Dantzic^ according to accounts which have been 
taken from Custom-house hooks, and may therefore be depended upon, they annually 
vended bcDir<pR 39 and 40^000 lasts of herrings^ worth more than t%Of30oL wbik 
we did not sepd a single fish. .. * * 

To Denmark, Norway^ Narpe, Sweden, Kegel, and other places within the Sound, 
Ihcy annually ^nl above IOt<X)o last*, value 160,000/. To Ruish they sent 1506 
lasts, ji^th 2,7^000/. 4^ w^. >9tf sepi poly^to the same ply es NWfiy ^ W^^^fi^ f l^ 
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It is to the Shetland Islands that the Dutch have chiefly re- 
sorted, and a particular account of the manner in which they 
conduct their fisheries there, is given by Sir W, Monson, 

From the Tcxel to Brasound, in Shetland, is upwards of 230 
leagues. To the latter place^ about the 50th of June, at least 
2000 fishing vessels in his time resorted. On the 24th they put 
to sea, being prohibited till that day, under a severe penalty, 
as the herrings are before that not thought fit for salting. 

Each of these vessels on that day, directs its course to find 
out the shoal of herrings ; when they have laden their busses, 
they return to Holland, and leave their cargo, which is in^me- 
diately repacked, and sent to the Baltic, and other parts of the 
world. 



As soon as the busies hare furnished themselves with victuals, 
casks, and salt^ they revisit the shoal they have left, and fitting 
again as quickly as»possible, return to Holland to unload ; this 
they generally do three times in the season, and during that 

To towns upon the river Elbe, they sent above 6000 lasts annually, worth 
JOOfOOc/. while we sent none to the same places. 

To Cleveland^ Juliers, Frankfort, Cologne, and different parts of Germany, 
as^ooo lastf, amounting to 440,000/. while we sent none. 

To Guelderland, Artois, Hainhaut^ Brabant, and Flanders, 8 or 9000 lasts, 
worth 160,000/. and we none. 

To Rouen, in Normandy, 500 lasts, value iO|0tO0/. while we only send 100 lasts. 
Thus, says Sir W. Monson, so many thousands of lasts of fish taken on our own 
coasts, have been sold by them, and so many hundreds of thousands of pounds pro- 
duced, while we could not give an account of more than 150 lasts, value 3000/./ 

▼OL. I, P 
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period, on the most moderate computation^ each buss takes loo 
lasts of herring, which being valued only at lo/. the last, amounts 
to I goo/, for each vessel. 

' The fishing fleet is often attended by certain vessels called 
Yawgers, that carry salt, casks, and victuals, to truck with the 
busses for their herrings, which they carry directly to the 
Baltic. 



I SHOULD not have been thus particular in describing the 
herring fisheries, since it has been done by persons much better 
acquainted with the subject, did I not conceive it to be the 
duty of every one to lose no opportunity of impressing the minds 
of the public, with the necessity of encouraging this source of 
wealth and national prosperity. Public spirited men, and bodies 
of men, have at different times seen the utility of it> and have, 
for a while, made exertions in the cause ; but sufficient persever- 
ance has been wanting. The country is infinitely indebted to 
Mr. KkoX) whose laborious exertions to promote this end are 
well known. He laid the foundation of the society for the en- 
couragement of the fisheries, which will, I hope, in time be 
attended with the wished- for success. If any of my readers are 
desirous of acquiring more information on this subject, I would 
recommend to their attention, his accurate '^ View of the British 
Empire ;" a work to which I am indebted for many of these 
observations on the fisheries^ 



UTILn Y OF THE CRINAN CANAL. la; 

As connected intimately with the improvement of the fish- 
erieSi as well as with Loch Fyne, on whose banks I fear the rea-* 
dcr will think he has been too ]ong detained, I may here men- 
.tion the Crinan Canals first projected, I believe, by Mr. Knox. 
This canal, which will be so important in its consequences to the 
whole kingdom, but particularly to the highlands, is nearly 
completed, but is, I am informed, at present almost, at a stop 
for want of money. It is to be hoped, that in a very short time, 

however, the work will be resumed with spirit. A vessel com- 

» » 

ing from any of^ the highland ports, for instance, Oban, into 
the Clyde, which is the great mart for the disposal of the pro- 
ducc of the highlands, must go entirely round by the Mull of 
Cantyre, a narrow peninsula that stretches forty miles from the 
main land of Scotland, in a southern direction, till it ap- 
proaches within twenty miles of the county of Antrim in Ire- 
land. The distance from Greenock to the promontory or 
Mull,* as it is called, is above sixty miles in a south-west direc- 
tion; but if we include the course of the shipping thither, the 
islands to be avoided, the tacks and evolutions occasioned by 
contrary winds, and lee-shores, the voyages from Greenock to 
the Mull of Cantyre may, on an average, be estimated at eighty 
miles each ; which, being all in a direction contrary to the in- 
tended port, requires an equal, or nearly equal navigation on the 

• I 

opposite side of the Cape, till the vessels get into the same lati- 
tude with Greenock. This occasions an extra navigation of 120 

' * Mull, or Maoil, in Gaelic signifies a Cape. 

V 2 . 
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miles, or 240 miles northward and homeward, to every vessel 
or boat going to the west highlands from the Clyde. Now it is 
evident, that the wind which favoured their voyage to the Mull 
of Carityrc, becomes adverse after having doubled the Cape ; 
they must therefore either lie to, or if a boat, work at their oars, 
through a heavy sea up the Firth of Clyde, probably for many 
days before they reach the intended port. Having disposed of 
their small cargo of skins, bark, or fish, in their return, they 
have to combat the same difficulties and dangers : and when wc 
consider the almost incessant gales, the lee-shores, rocks, nu- 
merous islands, sands, and currents, attending this navigation, 
we can easily see that, besides the loss of time and money which 
it occasions, it is extremely hazardous to the poor natives, many 
of whom perish every year. 

Now if the reader will cast his eye upon Loch-Fyne in the 
map, he will perceive, at the part where it turns eastward, a 
small projecting arm called Loch Gilp, and opposite to it, in the 
sound of Jura, another arm called Loch Crinan ; the distance 
between these two arms is only five miles, and it is through this 
isthmus that the canal is to be cut. This work, it is evident, 

will save a great deal of time to vessels coming from the west 
highlands into the Clyde, and will likewise avoid the dangers 
and other inconveniences attending a passge by the Mull of 
Cantyrc. Indeed, if wc may be allowed the comparison, it will, 
when completed, be as great an acquisition to the highlands, as 
a cut through the isthmus of Suez would he to Europe. It has 
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been begun on a large scale, being sixty feet wide, and twdvc 
deep. Thb expeniie is estimated at about 8o,ooo/. 

The pubic spirit of the undertakers of this canal, is highly 
to be praised ;. but it is to be wished that it had been a national 
work, and that- no more dues were charged on vessels going 
through it, than might be necessary to keep it in repair; for 
though it will be a work of great utility to the highlands, yet 
the number of vessels passing through, would not, at least for 
some time^ be very great;, so that in order to obtain a moderate 
interest for the money, a high duty must be laid, and probably 
more than many of the highland boats can afford to pay. In- 
deed, the craft which would chiefly navigate this canal, are small 
boats passing to and from the Clyde, with cargoes seldom 
amounting to twenty pounds each ; and money is such an object 
to these poor people, that^ to save a tonnage of five shillings>r 
they would risk the voyage by the Mull of Cantyrc. 

The higland canals, like the highland roads, ought to be 
public works. Were the roads in the highlands supported by a 
toll, 1 should suppose that half-a-crown, or five shillings a horse, 
would be necessary to pay the interest of the money laid out 
in forming them^ so few are the travellers, and yet good roads are 
absolutely necessary.* Such objects are undoubtedly national, 
and the expense to the nation would be trifling. 

♦ Some idea of the very few travellers on these roads may be formed, when it is 
memioned> that, duritTjr the first three weeks of our tour in the highlands, we did' 
not meet a single traveller, either on horseback or in a carriage. 



no THE RIVER AHEY. 

I KNOW not whether to make any apology for this long di-* 
gression, but those who think the subjeet of no importance, 
may pass it over, and continue the tour. 

After seeing every thing worth notice at Inverary, we spent 
the evening with Mr. M'Gibbon, whose politeness and hospita* 
lity deserve at least to be acknowledged; *and on the 14th, early 
in the morning, we set off for Dalmaly, at the head of Loch 
Awe, sixteen miles distant from Inverary. Our object was to 
get to Oban, and we could have crossed the lake by a ferry at 
Port Sonachan, which would have saved some time, but we 
wished to see more of this beautiful Jlake, which we were told 
was the rival of Loch Lomond. 

The first part of the road was pleasant, leading through the 
Duke's plantations. About three miles from Inverary, the 
river Arey tumbling over rugged rocks, forms a good cascade: 
it is close by the side of the road, and facing a gate leading to 
it is a' small cottage^ that serves the purpose of a porter s lodge. 
A wooden bridge is thrown over the river, just above the fall, 
which we passed to reach a point on the other side, that gave us 
a good view of it. ^ We were told that the Duke intends building 
a temple or grotto here, from whence the cascade may be con- 
veniently seen. 

Soon after leaving this cascade, we left also the Duke's plan- 
tations, and our ride was not for some miles by any means inte- 
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resting; the hills arc in general bleak and barren. In this 
cpuQtry sheep have taken the place of black cattle^ and are said 
to be more profitable. The only habitations we saw, were the 
cottages of shepherds, and the smoke issuing from h eir doors, 
gave no very exalted idpa of their neatness, or of the purity of 
the air within. 



At Inverary the greater part of the inhabitants bum coal, 
which they chiefly procure from the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
by. way of l^och Fyne, but here, as indeed in most parts of 
the highlands, peat is the only fuel, and in very wet summers, 
when it is impossible to dry their peats, or get them home if 
they were dry, on account of the softness of the ground, they 
are very much distressed. This was particularly the case during 
the last summer (1797); when very few peats were got in. The 
more opulent purchased coals at a high price at Inveraxy, and 
brought them home; but the distress of the poor, for want of 
this necessary article through the winter, was very great indeed. 
Many of them were obliged to burnt the little wretched furniture 
they possessed, to dress their victuals. 

At the distance of about eight miles from Inverary, we had 
the first view of Loch Awe, from an eminence; and our ex- 

pcctations were by no, means disappointed, for it is certainly 
•nly second to Loch Lomond. The banks, near which the rest 
of our road lay, consisted of steep mountains very finely wooded. 
Its smooth surface is broken by islands, many of which are or- 
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namcnted with picturesque ruins. Loch Awe is about thirty 
miles in length, and in some places two. miles broad, though the 
average breadth of it does not exceed one mile. Its surface is 
1 08 feet above the level of ttie sea: besides the great number of 
rivulets and streams which run into this lake on both sides, from 
the neighbouring hills, contrary to most lakes^ it receives a con- 
siderable river at each extremity, and discharges itself laterally 
into Loch Etive, an arm of the sea to the north, at a place called 
Bunaw. The lake abounds with salmon, trout, and some char; 
it likewise contains plenty of eels, which arc held in abhorrence 
by the common people of the highlands, who consider this deli- 
cate fish as a water serpent, unfit for the use of men.* 

The inn of Dalmaly is a very comfortable one, considering 
its situation. Lord Breadalbane, whose property it is, ever 
attentive to the accommodation of travellers, lets the house at 
a very low rent. 

From this inn is a view of Glenorchay to the cast, a fine val- 
ley, moderately wooded, through which the river Urchay winds 
along for about fourteen miles, and falls into the eastern end of 
Loch Awe. 

Afti^r breakfast, we went to call upon Dr. M'Intire, the 
minister of Glenorchay: the manse and church are situated* 
on a beautiful little isle, in the river Urchay, opposite to' 

* Stat. Account. 
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the ¥m oiiMm^. Wt wete not fertiuttte cnoogh to meet 
witb the worthy pastor at hoo9e» bnt wore ho^>kably entertsiiitd 
by the Rev. Alexander M^Ijbitire, hiik son, the mtniater of a 
nd^hboaring parish, and by Miss M^IsTias^ a yoaog ladiy ^ae« 
compli&bed mannert, and renarkaUy veil inferaaedL lSii0 pic^« 
seated us with smne highland benies and cfcam^ whtdl weio ex- 
cellent. These berries were the fruit of Vacchuum ngtriUius,<frhil- 
berry whortle» that grows Ycty plentirfuHy in mast paataof tiaah^^* 

lands^ and, wfaeu preserved witk wtgm^ thej ferna a oMHRave, at 
ieast e(|ual to my fruk m oar gardens. 

On betag inlbrmed that one of tbc oh^eets^of my tnar was 
mmeaalogy^ Mias M^biTiRa very oUiging^ sdected for me aomt 
^ctntans of minctab eoBected fio» die aci^Ai0Qriai^ bMn: 
among these were sooae beaatiful sack evystal^ aame hfgc qiedi« 
meoa of tak^ a; few pctiefiictimiSr pacticisbuiy one of m potatoe. 
With the maaerala. die likewise sent me some speciqaena of lead 
oaSi fowad on the glebe, very neK the mame^ which is^ very rieb. 
Beside the nuaerals above- mentionedl, some of which are very 
OMnmoD here, cobalt, ad:>estos» and a very bcant^l ja:q;»er,* 
faaire been; fowid in smatt masses among the rocks mid mountatm.' 
The island on which the manse stands, consists of a mdb of 
bluish limestone, inter^rsed with small particles of mica, and 
leinaof cakaicouaspar; the same kind of lamestona is visible 
in several parts abcsit Iklmaly, generaUy fying usNkr a stntmiy 
of mteaceons. schistus; The neij^botmng kiHft are chiefly eom* 
posed of granite. , . . ^ 

VOL. I. ^ « 
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The church .of Glcnorchay Isold, and in bad repair: m the 
tburch*yard are several old toonb- stones, formed of a kmd c( hph 
pilaris^ with figures of warriors, some armed with spears, and 
others with two* handed swords. These are supposed to be the 
tombs of the.Macgregors,' whose possession and chief residence, 
a» was beibrc observed,* were in the vale of GleBorcha}^. 



•• 



Among other tombs'in this church-yard, is one of the family 
of M4CJfiAB» a race* of biadumitba, who hmve resided in thic 
neighbourhood since the. year 1440, and have still 'followed 
the same profession. A hammer, pincers, and some other im* 
pleneftta of the art, are rudely carved upon the tomb-stone; ' A 
^^esoendant of this family st'»ll Hvet on an eminence oil the 
south- side of the vale, and, we were informed, is in possession of 
a manuscript containing several of the poems of (^ian, and other 
Celtic bards, in their native tongue, which were collected by one 
4^£ his ancestors. A progenitor of his was first brought hither 

by Sir Colin Campbell of Loch Awe, to manufacture arms 
and armour, as well as to perform other necessary parts of 
smithes work. A line of his posterity have, ever smce, am- 
tinned to follow his profession on the very spot where he first 
5ettlcdr 

Whsu every highlander was a soldier, and wore arms, a 
blacksmith was necessarily a man of consequence. In the sim- 
ple state of the mechfinic artsf anM>ng these people^ that of the 

• Page 33. 
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blacksmith who could forge armour, was the most complex:; and 
the demand for his productions universal. The progress of civi- 
lization, however grateful to the feelings of humanity, has cer- 
tainly been unfavourable. to the dignrty of the blacksmith. -From 
the forging of armour, his bands have been degraded to the shoe- 
ing of horses, and other meaner works, of which there is even so 
little need, that unless he had a farm, and employed himself in 
agriculture, this reypectaUe descendant of Vulcm oould not per* 
haps g^in a comfortable living** He still oo p t i nues to make very 
beautiful highland dirks* . 

. The Buke of Argyle is the patron of the living; and the pre- 
sent worthy incumbent observes, that in no part of the kingdom 
has patnmage been exercised with more marked attention to the 
betitors, and people of a parbjb^ than in thb country. Settle- 
ments against the wish of a majority of parishioners are not 
known. The following lingular fact is the only instance to 
the contrary, and which, for its singularity, I shall t3lki 
the liberty to transcribe from Dr. M'Itittre*s Statistical *Ac- 
count. ' 



*' At the Revolution, when pMsbytery was at last rt-establish6d 
in North Britain, a Mr. Duoald Lindsay was the episcopal 
minister of .Glenorchay. Mr* Lindsay would not conform. Pressed 
by the synod of Ai;gyle» the tt^fale patron wnifeie a : letter of in- 
vi^tion to a prcsbylieiMii prabatioiiea in the dinre' of Pertl^, 

Q Z 
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to be minister of Glenorcbay. He accepted ; caiae on the «ktc 

* 

of the vfcck to the paiish^ bat could ^nd no house to fcceive 
him, or pcAcm to make him welcome. In bis di&tress» he was 
drivea'to the boose af the «Ma wbom be cane to suppiont, and 
was received witb a cwdiab^ and Jiiftcineas faecomiog a minister 
af the ^oapei. Over the whok parish tbere was a rtrong ferment. 
People Cff all ages and copditioQa assembled, fvom all quarters, in 
the chtfids-yasd, on Sabbath^ limg bckftc the usual hour of 
worship. At dc appeaiuice of the stranger, acoGmpanied by 

r 

their own beloved pastor, tbere was a general murmur of in^* 
dignation. Twelve armed men with drawn swords, surrounded 
the astoaisbed iotriKkr« Two bagpces sooMied the mwrh of 
dc4XtlK Uumawi^ hf the tears and remonstraaccs of Mr. Lindsay, 
in this bostik aiul awful £onn tbejr pcooecdod, with their pri» 
soner, to the boundary af the parish, and of the oonnty. ' Theve, 
on his bended kneesy be solemnly engird never more to eirter 
the parish, or trouble any person ibr the ooeurrences of that 
day. He was allowed to depart in peace, and he kept fab pro« 
mise. The synod of Aigyle were moda incensed ; time cooial 
their ardour ; the patnm was indulgent, Mr. Lindsay deserving 
and beloved by the people. He continued in the undisturbed 
possession of hts chai^ aaoie tlMUi thiity yeaia afttr the aforesaid 
et«nt." 

Itv^ «ccapMi«M«r «he kilwhitwte in iIm oeigMMMniMnd of 
XiM& Appc, Me dMefly patioMl : the «Nmlty, tactflmg m the 
yak of Gknorcbajr, bciof Twy hUly» «a4 4Mlies snhed to the 



Mprportofsketptthanagticuiture, Almost crery persoti^ howe^ejrj 
cultif^tes some oats aivi ^barley ; the rctam &f the former is not itl 
gamal aboveiliree or- fotir secxis^ and of barley six or seven ; but 
potatoes thrire very ^wdi bere^ tetumiiig from twelve to twenty 
fokk For ninemonfebsof the year; ^is useful root makes » great 
pjut of the food of the midde and lower ranks of people; and 
indeed '- till the general introduction of it into the highland^ . 
wbioh^is no6 very remote, the poor and Idwer dasses pined awa^ 
near half their time in vrailt and h«inger, the country being so < 
little adapted^ bath fiMmt^soil and climate^ to the growth of grain* < 
The rents have been doubled^ and income places tripled^ vvithiA 
the last forty years, but still 'the situation of the tenants is better 
thaa tn many parts -of the highlandsi^ L/ord • Bueaddtbane giving 
considerable encow agements by leases, without which it ii 10^4 
possible for a tenant to ^ make any advantageous • iflA|^vementa» . 
The wa^sof'^servants employed in ^alt the operations of hiisbah« 
dry, have been ^progressivdy quadjTuple what they were fifty years 
since. The wages of a maa<»servant boarded in- the family* ate 
from 5/. to 10/4 a female from ^t wo to four guinea*.^ 

A coNaintHABLs number of the inhabitants on the banl» of 
the lake, employ themselves in fishings A little beb w Dahnaly, 
at a place called Catnish, great mimbers of salmon ase taken in 
the Urchay, in the following manner^ A rock^crosses the- bed of 
the river, nearly lirom side to side. Its height is sucb^ that few 
fish can overleap the torrent ; whioh, after raioi|| rashes forcibly 

* Sisi* Aceoaai* 
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1 1 8 DECREASE OF SUPERSTITION. 

into the pool below. Many of the salmon, in attempting to 
leap, fall into a basket fixed tranverseljr^ and in thia way oMiside* 
fable numbers are taken : but the greatest slaughter is eiFcicted in 
« different manner. On the side of the river there is an opening 
between the rock and the bank ; here a wicker gate is fixed, that 
can be opened and shut at pleasure. Several yards above this en« 
try, the stream is secured by a similar barrier. When the water 
k high and turbid the fish are let in below, and when the fisher^ 
man is satisfied with the number let in, he shuts the doors of his 
prison, and with his salmon spear drags them out at his leisure. 
Scores are sometimes thus destroyed in a day« 

< 

* The old people in this neighbourhood, in general speak only 
Gaelic, but the younger ones can most of them speak some 
English, which they learn at school; and it must be observed^ 
that where the EAglish is known in the highlands, it is spokeh 
with much greater correctness and purity than in the south of 
Scotland, and without the tone and accent of the lowlanders. 
Superstition is fast wearing away, at least where the clergy are 
intelligent and liberal, and take pains to discourage such notions, 
which is particularly the object Of the minister of Glcnorchay : 

still, however, most of them believe in witches and ghosts^ and 

« • 

some point out with firm credulity, green spots of ground 

« 

» ft 

Where still, 'tis said, the fairy people meet. 
Beneath each birken shade on mead or hiH. 
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There. i«rii tmti lass that skims the milky %tote, 
To the awart tribdsy their cream j boi/vl allots: - 
By night they sip it round the cottage door, * • ' 
While airy minstreb warble jocund notes.* 






In aoine parts of the country, the funtfaP dkncei are st41l kept 
up. These commence on' the evening of the ^ilith/ All the 
neighbours attend the sammong; and the' dance, accctopanied by 
a solemn melancholy strain called- a himenti is. begun by^ the 
nearest rclatires, who are joined by most of those present :> this 
is repeated every evening till the interment. These dances 
may perhaps be intended as an expression of joy that their 'fKai4 
b removed from this vale of tears and misery^ to a belter state 
of existence^ We find that most rude nations give vent t6 their 
feelings^ both on joyftil and sorrowful occasions, by dancing and 
music ; in this manner they celebrate the death of warriors, and 
excite each other to sufier with unshaken firmness. There is 
something in the idea of dancing to express sorrow, against 

which the mind accustomed to modern refinement In manners, 
naturally seems to revolt, but it conveys no absolute impiroprietyi 
nor in its conseq^aences does it lead to any moral turpitude' or 

■ 

impiety. I cannot say so much with respect to another prevail* 
ing custom in the highlands,, which, is certainly highly indeco* 
itwis, and destrurtlve? of iYtty^gcnW pf indple ; 1 allude ta their 
habit bf drldking at ^nefld!s.' >A' ii6igh6o«ki1ibod scarcely ever> 

• * 9 ' • f 

I bclikVe, assemble u{>oti these occasibns,* Without raisitig their 

* *(jollins*s XDSe'oa toe popular ouperstitionk of'tbc Htghlaiicts. 



uo CUSTOMS m T«E HIGHLAWDS. 

drooping ^uttt alnvvQ tkc 9fdtQM)i iMtch^ bf vrhiikjv the favour* 
itc liquor of the Cfwmtfjr* The (otkaMoag wcmnstancc was 
related to us hy an g^- witaeti. 

A rsRSOir ofigiiully from Oban, bad spent some tkne in the 
ncifbbowrbMd of Iwremrjrt !» the eucctsc oCsqqm aneelMMC art; 
and dying Iib9n# bis coipe^aA Ibb ^fii^n veqneirt;.. was earned by bb 
^ndftlOARrvd^ Ob«a fx tsitaroictit. Oa a UJl hetweott ktvetasy 
and li^b Awe» juit ilbc^e Port. Sonaebwi, thejr ¥r^f« nwt b> tha 
fctetiom of tbe 4«xiised Ifiooa Ohwis wbo came IO'C^owt^x tbc 
•QOr^. the fwiaindec of the weny^ Tbi^ fatting <yMil4 not I^Im 
jilacff iivi{th«ut a ^asp 4^ 9pi4t3« that bad been ^nrttfaUjr {Hfa^ided 
hj tk^ Qbaiif «rty ; vi^ before ^M}r s^aciMsed, abomt forty qqiyaei 
w«m to b« omied iomOi the bilk m wbkHj haweverju ^mimaiiqii 
wai only iuspeMcdai 6m; tbey aU reooi^xed t^ nes^t dajfi 

In tins, and «i9n^<:ft!bn; partsi of ishe; bigblandif a ^ass^^ of 
wbisk; 1% dtfpaolc tha first thiag iok the nornkig, and joa are 
seldom allowed the privilege (^ a refii»I« however unaccustomed 
t4 (n^ a mode t^ Eving; loc a. UghUnder would not think he 
bad difcfaarged the dntiea^ hotpitaUtji^ j£ he kt jou kave his 
bouse without itf 

^wf^vofid ta W «pM^ twn p i the hitfi,; sbo^liag. w baattaf,. » 
the breakiast ts|^c. if. j^leiktiiiul^ ,9lOfed with al},^ ot meft of the 
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following articles: — ^Tca, oat cakes, and biscuits, for wheat bread 
is seldom to be seen; butter, cheese, eggs, hung-beef, broiled 
salmon, or kepper as it is called, ham, tongues, marmalade, 
honey, and fresh herrings where they can be had. Wherever you 
call, you arc presented with spirits, except in the poorer cot- 
tages, where they offer milk. These cottages are in general 
miserable habitations. They are built of round stones, without 
any cement, thatched with sods, and sometimes heath : they are 
generally, though not always, divided by a wicker partition into 
two apartments, in the larger of which the family reside ; it serves 
likewbe as a sleeping room for them all. In the middle of this 
room is the fire made of peat, placed on the floor ; and over it, 
by^^eans of a hook, hangs the pot for dressing the victuals. 
There is frequently a hole in the roof to allow exit to the smoke^ 
but this is not directly over the fire, on account of the rain, and 
very little of the smoke finds its way out of it, . the greatest part^ 
afttT having filled every corner of the room, coming out of tbe 
door, so that it is almost impossible for any one unaccustomed 
to it, to breathe in^the hut. The other apartment, to which 
you enter by the same door, is reserved for cattle and poultry, 
when these last do not choose to mess and lodge with the 
family. 

At Dalmaly we saw, for the first time, a woman who had 
her cloak fastened by a large silver broach, of a circular form, 
about three inches in diameter, such as described by Mr. Pen- 
nant : we had afterwards, in the course of our journey, an 
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opportunity of seeing several of th^m. Th^ were made long 
since, of the silver found in the hills, or procured from the lead 
of the country. 

About a quarter of a mile eastward from the inn of Dalmaly, 
is the well of St. Connan : the water is remarkably light and 
pure, but does not appear to be impregnated with any mineral* 
St. Connan was the tutelar saint of the country. He lived 
near the well, and blessed the spring. On a little eminence 
bard by, in a -humble cot, about twenty-five years since, 
dwelt a poor old man, principally supported by the well of St. 
Connan. The whde day he sat, generally at the door of his 
cot, ready to give passengers a draught of his favourite spring, 
for which he generally received some small consideration. It k 
almost incredible what quantities he himself daily drank, for the 
space of forty- four years that he lived near the well. He never 
had a complaint ; and arrived at the age of eighty-six, in the 
exercise of all his mental faculties. The evening before he 
died, he was seen drinking at the well as usual ; but though thi& 
practice had prevented disease, it could not save him from the 
hand of death. He retired to his cell, and in the morning was 
found dead in his bed. A few shillings were found in an old 
rag beside him. He had exacted a promise from the minister 
of the parish, that no one after him should occupy the hut ; and 

about this he discovered an anxiety not to be accounted for. 
The day he was buried, the hu£ was demolished. It would not. 
Indeed, as Dr. M*Intire observes, have been easy to have 
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found a new occupant^ for the whole inside of his solitary habi- 
tation was lined with fragtnents of coffins^ brought from the 
church^yard yeaar after year, as repairs were needed.* 

■ * • 

We left the Manse of Gtenorchay about noon, on oui^ way to 
Oban. Mr. M*Intire very politely accompanied us to Taynuilfi, 
«i mn about fourteen miles distant, where we proposed to dine. 
We bad a most rorriantic ride, the whole load lying close to the 
banks of ^ Loch Awe, and the fine rapid river that runs out of 
the north side of the lake, into Loch Etive ; on our right were 
rugged mountains, whose bases were covered with vrood, and 
whose lofty summits were crowned with clouds, depositing their 
watery loads that canle in the form of cascades, xtiaxij of which 
were very beautiful : on our left, we had the lake with its beau- 
tiful islands. 



On a peninsula stand the ruins of Kildhurn Castle, which, as 
you wind along, appears under a variety of pleasing points of 
view, but the finest and most striking is at the distance of about 
four miles from Dalmaly. Here we had a noble expanse of 
water before us, a distinct view of the castle and peninsula in the 
middle, and in the distance, Benloi, and several high mountains, 
with the opening of the vale of Glenorchay. 

This castle was built by the lady of Sir Colin Campbell, 
about the year 1440, while he was engaged in the holy war$i 

^ Stat. Account. 
R 2 



124 FRAOCH ELLAN. 

In solitary retirement she here mourned bis absence, and watted 
his return. It was afterwards nsuch enlarged, and becaoore the 
chief residence of the Earls of Breadalbane. In the your 1745^ 
a part of it was garrisoned by the king^s forces, in order to de- 
fend this pass into the highlands, smd secure the tranquillity of 
the country. This magnificciit seat, howeyer^ is fast tuoibUng 
down, and is a melanchdy monum.cnt of thje . niutabibtjr of 

human grandeur, and of the all-desCructiTe hand of Tiiocw.; -\-n 

< •. ^ 

What does not fade ? The tower that long had stood 
The crush of thunder, and the warring winds. 
Shook by the slow, but sure destroyer. Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o*er its base.* 

On a small island, not far from the castle, called Fraoch Elian, 
are likewise the ruins of an ancient castle; much smaller, how- 
ever, than that of Kilchum. In the year 1267, this little isluid, 
with its fortress, and some contiguous lands, were granted by 
Alexander the Third, to Gilbert M^Naughtan, the chief of the 
clan, on condition that he should entertain the king, whenerer 
he passed that way. 

Fraoch-Ellan was, says Mr. Pennant, the Hesperides of 
this country. '' The fair Mego longed for the delicious fruit of 
the isle, guarded by a dreadful serpent : Fraoch, who had long 
loved the maid, goes to gather the fruit. By the rustling of the 

* Armstrong. 



CRUACHAN. 135 

leaves, die serpent is awaked from its sleep. It attacked the 

» 

hero, who perished in the conflict: the monster was also de- 
stroyed. Mego did not long survive the death of her lover.** 
This is the story sung in the Esse ballads^ handed down by tra* 
dition from time immcmoriaL* 

Wb travelled . for several miles under the high and rugged 
mountain Craachan/ through woods of hazel and birch, which 
skirt its base. The perpendicular height of this mountain, as 
measured by Colpnet Watson, is 3390 feet above the level of 
the Sea, and t^< citcum Terence at the base exceeds twenty miles. 
Cruachan; »ys [Dn M'InCire, is the weather-gage of the people 
within view of its Idfty summit. Before the storm, ^' the spirit 
of the mountMO shrieks,*' and its head and sides arc enveloped 
with clouds. 



On the summit of this lofty mountain was the fatal 'spring, 
from which, according to a tradition in this part of the country^ 
attributed to Ossian, issued the beautiful lake Awe, 



'^ Bbra, the aged, dwelt in the cave of the rock. She was 
the daughter of Griannan the sage. Long was the line of her 
fathers, and she was the last of her race. Large and fertile were 
her possessions; her*s tho beautiful vales below, and her*s the 
cattle which roamed on the hills around. To Bera was com<* 
mitted the charge of that awful spring, which, by the appoint* 

tram latioB of it is by the learned Dr. Smith, of Campbeltown^ 



iz6 STORY OF BERA. 

ment of fatc^ was to prove so fatal to the iaheritance of her 
fathers, and to her father's race. 



'' Before the sun « should withdravr his beams, she was to 
cover the spring with a stone, on which sacred and mysterious 
characters were impressed. One night this was forgot by the 
unhappy Bera : overcome with the heat and chlace of the day, 
she was seized with sleep before the usual hour of rest. The 
confined waters of the mountain burst forth into the plain below, 
and covered the large expanse now known by the name of the 
lake of Awe. The third morning, Bera awidied from her sleep. 
She went to remove the stone from the spring ; but behold no 
stone was there ! She looked to the inheritance of her tribe; she 
shrieked ! The mountain shook from its base ! Her spirit letired 
to the ghosts of her fathers, in their light airy halls.^ 



«» 



This tale is repeated and sung in the original by many per* 
sons in this neighbourhood. They tell several other talcs con- 
cerning the same Bera, but by no m^ans in so elegant a man* 
ner ; the preceding story was woven from the raw material in 
Ossian's loom of fancy, but the others arc the rough manufacture 
of the peasantry. -The residence o£ Bera was said to be on the 
highest mountains ; that she: could step wMi ease^ and in a mo* 
mint, from one district to another; and, when offended, th^t die- 
caused a flood to come frotn. the mountains, which destroyed the 
corn, and laid the grounds under water. Thfs hiay probably 
allude to water<^spouts, which in this country often burst sud- 
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ISLE OF INISHAIL. \%r 

denly on the hills^ tearing down a ^eat part of their ude, and 
sweeping gravel and stones^ and water into the plain. These 
wonderful effects would readily, in the dark ages, be attributed 
to the agency of spirits and giants. 

Proceeding farther down the.banks of the lake, we saw the 
beautiful isle of Inishail, on which are still visible the ruins of 
a monastery. Concerning this religious house, record and 
tradition are almost equally silent. It is said to have been a 
house of nuns, memorable for the sanctity of their lives and 
purity of their manners ; at the Beformation, this religious house 
was suppressed, and temporalities granted to Hay> the abbot 
of Inchaffrey, who abjuring the former tenets of his religion^ 
embraced the cause of the reformers^ On the island is likewise 

\ 

a mined chapel, which formerly belonged to the monastery, 
but was afterwards used as the parish church, the parish being 
called V Inishail, from the island; In these days, on a Sunday, 
might be seen boats of pious people, landing in successive 
groups^ and waiting the arrival of their pastor. But this being 
found inconvenient, and even dangerous in many instances, a 
place of worship was built nearly opposite to the island^ on the 
side of the road between Inverary and Dalmaly. Though the 
parishes, both of Glenorchay and Inishail, are very extensive, 
yet they are conjoined, and under the pastoral care of Dr. Mac 
Intire*. 



t28 HAYnELD. 

The ^cat body of the iakc rans directly westward by Hay- 
field, the seat of Mr. Macdouoal, very pleasantly situated; 
but a branch of it, on whose banks we rode, runs northward. 
This branch narrows very fast, but continues deep. From the 
road, the descent to the water is almost perpendicular, and yet 
there is no parapet wall, which renders it exceedingly dangerous 
for carriages) and even horses. After crossing a small bridge, 
under which a rapid torrent rolls, forming a fine cascade almost 
hid with wood, we saw two. jutting promontories forming the 
termination of the lake, and the beginning of the river Awe. 
The opposite bank is very high, and almost perpendicular, yet 
its scanty herbage is cropped by sheep, whose bleatings we con- 
stantly heard, and by goats, which climb with ease these rugged 
steeps. In many places, mountain torrents, or probably water- 
spouts, have washed down immense quantities of gravel from the 
sides of the mountains. 

The rains here are almost incessant; the tops of the moun- 
tains being very seldom free from clouds, which pour down tor- 
rents. The showers indeed in summer do not, in general, last 
long, but they are continually falling, and the natives are so in- 
ured to them, that they call the weather fine, when a traveller 
from the south of England would scarcely venture out.* 



* The great body of Cruachan is composed of a reddish porphyry, but near the 
bottom is found argillaceous schistus, intersected by veins of quartz, and lapis olbris. 
Near Taynuilt I found some beautiful red jasper. At a small distance from the river 



RIVER AWE. 129 

We now travelled along the banks of the Awe, which runs 
out of the lake with astonishing rapidity, roaring over rocks and 
loose stones. In this river are plenty of salmon, and we saw 
« several persons employed in fishing. About half a mile below 
the origin of the river, on the opposite side, lay a large stone 
near the edge of the water ; we could see plainly that this huge 
fragment had fallen from the rock above, at no great distance of 
time, for we could trace its marks on the steep side of the hill, 
and perceive the ruins of a cottage, which Mr. MMntire in- 
formed us it had overturned in its course. ' I afterwards found 
the circumstance described in so interesting a manner in hi$ 
father*s Statistical Account, that I shall take the liberty of trans^ 
cribtagit. 

'* A FEW years ago, in a cottage at the bottom of the steep 
hill, whose summit is one range of projecting rocks, a near and 
crashing noise was heard, resembling a clap of thunder. The 
cottager from a window beheld the face of the hill covered with 
detached masses of rock, bounding with velocity, and flying to- 
wards his slender and ill- constructed habitation. His wife had 
just gone out, and he heard her cries. A child stood at his knee, 
and another was asleep in a bed beside him. He sprung instan* 
taneously to the door, with a child, as he thought, in each hand. 

Awe, near the bridge, the ground is almost covered with fragments of porphyry, 
that have fallen from the neighbouring mountains. The basis of this porphyry is a 
kind of trap, of a dirty red colour, with fresh-coloured cr\stals of feldspar, some 
crystals of black short, and a very few of greenish coloured mica. This stone seems' 
to Qonstitttte the greatest part of Cruachan, aiid the neighbouring mountains. 
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, Scarce had he crossed the threshold, when an cnormcms stone 
passed through his house. In the very place where he and hn 
children were a moment before. He missed a child, and no 
longer heard the voice of his wife. He looked into the ruins of 
his hut: found his child alive and unhurt, in a corner, whither it 
had been thrust by the fragments of the bed and furniture, dis- 
placed by the rock in its course. In a little the mother came to 
the scene. Their joy and gratitude were complete." 

About twelve miles from Dalmaly, we crossed the river Awe 
by a bridge, above which is a little island ; the road here is e:i- 
tremely romantic. The near hills are covered with birch, and 
the distant mountains have all the alpine grandeur that can be 
conceived; the valley is filled with a beautiful arm of the sea^ 
called Loch Etive, into the side of which the river Awe pours 
the water of the lake. This place is called Bunaw. About 
1755, a company from Lancashire erected a furnace for casting 
pig iron here, and obtained a- long lease of several farms, for 
rearing wood, and grazing their work- horses. A part of the 
wood is cut down every year, and converted into charcoal, with^ 
which they are enabled to make extremely pure iron, the char- 
coal deoxydating the metal, and freeing it from its impurities 
much better than fossil coal. The iron ore is imported from 
the western coast of England, and other places. This work has 
been found highly beneficial to the poor natives, who find con- 
stant employment, humane treatment, and good wages in its 
various departments* About two miles after we crossed Awe* 
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i>ndge5 we came to Taynuilt, a small aiid miserable looking viU 
lagc, with an inn of no very tempting aspect; the accommoda- 
tions were, however, much better Jthan we expected^ and our fare 
was seasoned with good nature, and a wish to please ; who then 
would not be pleased? Upon the whole, this day's ride was one 
of the most romantic and beautiful we had hitherto enjoyed. In 
the evening we walked out a little to take a view of the surround- 
ing country, but the rain soon drove us back. 



/ 



JuLT 15. Breakffist dispatc&ed, we took leave of our good- 
natured friendj Mr. M^Intire, and proceeded on our way to 
Oban, twelve miles distant from Taynuilt. Soon after quitting 
the inn, we saw on our left, on the top of a little hill, a cross, 
which had doubtless remained there since the days of popery, hav- 
ing escaped the ruthless hands of the disciples of John Knox: 
it was probably a monumental cross, such as is frequently met 
with in Spain, and other Catholic countries. Riding a little 
farther, we entered some very beautiful woods of birch; this 
light and elegant tree, so common in the highlands, is certainly 
entitled to the epithet beautiful, though not of the drooping or 
weeping kind, which we afterwards met with. The road con- 
tinued extremely pleasant ; the inequality of the ground some- 
times rising into little hills, clothed with birch, and sometimes 
appearing in the form of abrupt rugged rocks, presented us 
cstry moment with new, grand, and interesting scenery. Now 
and then we had a. peep of the salt-water lake Etive, down 
whose southern banks we were travelling : in several places to 

^2, 
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the right, and indeed on both sides of the road, are fltt pieces 
of ground, with surfaces as \cvc\ as a piece of water; these 
flat places are surrounded by hills, and we could have no doubt,, 
frona inspection, that they had formerly been lakes, which 
have been filled up through time* Many of them are peat- 
mosses, others form the finest meadows* These appearances 
are by no .means peculiar to this part, but may be seen in aU 
most every hilly country ; and though the lakes in Scot* 
land are almost without number, yet there is every reason to believe 
that they were formerly much more numerous than at present. 
In the course of our tour, we saw several instances of lakes now 
filling up. 

Loch £tis, or Etive, is a navigable inlet of the sea, near 
twenty miles long, but of very unequal breadth ; its banks 
are pleasant, being indented into creeks and bays, affording 
safe anchorage in any wind whatever: they are delightfully 
variegated with hills and valleys, meadows and corn-fields, wood 
and water. There are several salmon fisheries on its banks, 
and in some seasons it is frequented by herrings. The ex-' 
tremity of the lake bends its course in a north-easterly direc* 
tion, terminating in Glen Etie, a valley famous for being the 
residence of Usnath, the father of Nathos, Althos, and Ar- 
dan ; the first of whom ran away with Darthula, wife of Cair- 
bar, king of Ulster, in Ireland, which is the subject of one of 
Ossian s beautiful poems. The following is the outline of the 
story: 
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UsHATHy laird of Eta, had three sons, Nathos, Althos, and Ar- 
dad, hj Slissama^ the daughter of Semo, and sister of the cele- 
bntcxl CuchuUin. The three brothers, when very young, went 
cy^r to Ireland, by desire of their father, to learn the use of arms 
uoder their uncle CuchuU'm, who made a great figure in that 
island. They were just landed in Ulster, when the news of 
Guchullins death arrived* Nathos, though very young, took 
Jthe xrommand of CuchuUin's army, made head against Cairbar the 
nsurpcr, and defeated him in several battles. Cairhar at last hav- , 
ing Ibund means to murder Cormac, the lawful king, the army of . 
J^l^athos changed sides, and their commander was obliged to return 
into Ulster, in order to pass over into Scotland* 

Darthula, the daughter of Colla, who was betrothed to 
Cairbar, resided at that time in Selama,^ a castle in Ulster ; she 
saw, IpiFed, and fied with Nathos, intending to accompany him 
to his native country ; but a storm rising at sea, they were unibr- 
tunatety driven back on that part of the coast of Ulster, where 
Cairbar was encamped with his army, v^iting for Fmgal, the 
jking of Morven, who meditated an expedition into Ireland, to 
rC'^establish the Scottish race of kings on the throne 6£ Ulster. 
The three brothers, after having defended themselves for some 
time with great bravery, were overpowered and slain ; Darthula 
standing near the body of her beloved Nathos, was reproached 
by Cairbar ; she killed herself with an arrow, and fell upon the 
body of her lover^ This last scene is thus beautifully decribed 
by the poet. 
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'^ Darthula stood in silent grief, beheld their fall ; no tear 
was in her eye ; but her look was wildly sad. Pale was her 
cheek ; her trembling lips broke short a half-form*d word. 
Her dark hair flew on the wind. But gloomy Cairbar came. 

* Where is thy lover now, the car-borne chief of Eta I 

Hast thou beheld the halls of Usnath, or the dark^brown hills 
of Fingal ? My battle had roared on Morven, had not the 
winds brought back Darthula« Fingal himself would have 
been low, and sorrow dwelling in Selma/-» — Her shield fell 
from Darthula's arm, her breast of snow appeared; It ap«- 
|>eared, but it was stained with blood, for an arrow was fixed ia 
her side. She fell on th£ faMcn Nathos, like a wreath of snow» 
Her dark hair spreads on his face, and their blood is mixing 
round.'* 



In Loch Etive is a small island, with the ruins of a house ; 
it even now goes by the name of Elain Usnicb, or the island of 
TJsnath. There is also in Glen Etie, a rock rising in the form of 
a cone, on the end of a high hill, which to this day retains the 
name of Grianan Dearfbuil, signifying the basking place of 
Darthula, a name probably given in honour of this celebrated 
woman. 



Emerging from the birch woods, we continued our route, 
winding along the shore, over a road as good as need he : the 
ground produces tolerable crops of barley and oats for this part 
of the country; the return of oats being about five-ibld. Shell 
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nnd is used as manure; it is brought frohi a considerable dis- 
tance in boats, and spread upon the surface with advantage. 
Wherever the ground, near the banks of the loch, is broken up 
by digging for gravel, or by any other circumstance ; under the 
soil is found a bed of granite, and porphyric pebbles and sea* 
shells, exactly the same as on the shores of the lake, which shows^ 
that these parts have been formerly covered by the sea, or have 
formed the shore of the lake, that now appears to be gradually 
embanking itself and retiring, leaving a gentle slope of land 
towards it. In process of time, it is not improbable that this 
arm of the sea will leave a tract of fine land, unless where it is 
kept open by the river: that period must, however, be very 
remote. The pebbles on the shore consist almost entirely of 
the kind of porphyry already described, and a red granite. The 
Cucubalus behen, Glaux maritima, and Stat ice armeria, grow ^ose 
to the shore in considerable quantities. 

• 

About seveii miles from Taynuilt, Loch Etive contracts to 
a narrow channel, not much more than a musket shot over^ 
this place is called Connel, which signifies in the Celtic tongue, 
rage or fury, and is very descriptive of the place. A ridge of 
nigged and uneven rocks here run across two thirds of the chan* 
nely and occasion, at certain periods of the ebbing or flowing 
tide, such a rapid current, that no vessel with the freshest breeze 
can stem it. In the beginning of the flood,, the tide runs up 
with great rapidity, and Loch [Etive being at once swelled with 
the S{Mring'tide from the ocean, and the water of Loch Awe^ as 
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soon as the former begins to ebb, discharges itself with a Vio- 
lence and noise, unequalled by the loudest cataract, and which 
may be heard at the distance of many miles. This celcExrated 
fall of salt water seems to be alluded to by Ossian : 



€€ 



These arc not thy mountains, O Nathos ! 
Nor is that the roar of thy climbing waves/** 



The ferry of Connel, though in appearance very formidable, ia 
safe, owing to the skill of the boatmen. It may be crossed whca 
some greater and seemingly smoother ones cannot. No accident 
has happened at it in the remembrance of any one living 

« 

About two miles beyond Connel, on a promontory jutting int* 
the lake, and almost insulated, is a bold rock, on which stand 
the remains of the castle of Dun8tafl!hage. 

This castle is said to have been founded by Ewik, a Pittish 
monarch, cotemporary with Julius Caesar, who called it afosr bim^ 
self Evonmm.f Whether this account be true or not, it is cer- 
tainly a place of great antiquity, and one of the first seats of the 

ft 

Pictish and Scottish princes. In this castle was long preserved 
the famous stone chair, or seat, the paliadium of North Britain> 
said to have been brought out of Spain, where it was first used 
as a seat of justice by Gathelus, who was coeval with Moses. If 

* Darthola, a poem. f PeiiMBt't Trar^ Put h p. 4^ 
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* continued here, and was used as the coronation chair> till the 

time of Kenneth the Second, who removed \t to Scone, from 
whence, as will be afterwards more particularly noticed, it was 
taken to Westminster Abbey, where it now I believe re- 
mains. 



I 



Some of the ancient regalia were preserved till the present 
century, when the keeper's servants, during his infirm years, 
embezzled them for the sake of the silver ornaments. There re* 
mains, however, a battle-axe of beautiful workmanship, orna- 
mented with silver. 



The castle is a square building, in a very ruinous state; at 
three of the corners are round towers; the entrance is at pre- 
sent towards the sea by a ruinous stair-case, and the whole has 
a most dreary and desolate appearance. Of this building, No- 
thing remains but the outer walls, within which a house has 
been erected for the residence of the proprietor. The Duke of 
Argylc is hereditary keeper of the castle, but it is the property 
of a Mr. Campbell. It is situated on a rock, as was before 
observed, at the mouth of Loch Etive, whose waters expand 
within, to a beautiful bay, where ships may safely ride at anchor 
in all weathers. 

\^ 1507* DunstafFnage Castle was possessed by Alexander 

Macdouoal, Lord of Argyle, but was reduced that year b^ 
VOL. r. T 
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Robert Bruce. About the year 1455, it seems to have been 
the residence of the Lords of the Isles ; for hither it was that 
James, the last Earl of Douglas, after his defeat in Annandale, 
fled to Donald, the Regulus of the time, and prevailed on him to 
take arms, and carry on a plundering war against his monarch, 
James the Second.* 



At a little distance from the castle^ is a small rooffless chapel^ 
of elegant workmanship, struggling hard against all-powerful 
time^ to accompany this venerable seat of kings in ages yet to 
come. In this chapel, some of the kings of Scotland are said 
to have been buried. On the south-side of it is a rock, one point 
of which stretches towards the chapel. If a person be placed 
on one side of the point, and speaks aloud, the sound of his 
voice is heard on the other side, so distinctly reverberated from 
the chapel^ as to make him imagine it comes from a person 
within the ruin. It is reported, that a few years since, a man 
contracted an illness, which terminated in death, on hearing a 
sermon on mortality read to him by an alarming voice, in the 
dusk of the evening, by a person who had concealed himself on 
the opposite side of the point. He believed that the address 
came from one of the dead in the chapel, warning him to prepare 
for death. 

d There is a custom still in use at DunstafFnage, which ex- 
presses, in no unpleasing manner, at once the hospitality of the 

♦ Pennant's Tour. 
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a 

country, and the attachment of the people to their chief. When 
a company. of unexpected strangers arrive, which is by no means 
uncommon in the highlands, a pole is immediately erected on 
the battlements of the castle, with a table-cloth affixed to it 
for a flag. This serves as a signal to the tenants of certain pos- 
sessions, to bring fresh salmon, or any other fish that may be 
in season. Other tenants embrace that opportunity of showing 
their attachment, or paying their court to the laird, by presents 
ing any thing that is rare, or which they think may be accept* 
able.* 



Wb were informed, that this ancient seat of kings, and the ad- 
joining lands, were offered to sale : indeed, we were surprized to 
find many of the highland estates in the same situation, though 
till within these last fifty years, such a circumstance was seldom 
heard of; but then luxury had not reached these distant parts. 
Proprietors lived at home, and subsisted chiefly on the produoe 
of their own lands, which enabled them to exercise a prij»cely 
hospitality. They were beloved and revered by their tenants ; 
but times are now changed: the highland lairds resort fre- 
quently to the metropolis, where their incomes will by no means 
support them in the style in which they think they have a rig^t 
to appear. At present a purchaser might find at least 150,000/. 
worth of highland property in the market.f This, however^ 

• Ncwtc's Tour. f Soiith's Agricultural Survey of Argylcshirc. 
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. though it is a private loss, may perhaps be considered as a public 
benefit. A spirit of industry and- adventure b certainly excited, 
by the prospect of one day being able to obtain a spot of one's 
native land, Mrhich a person may call his own. The greatest evil 
that attends a change of property in these parts, is, that estates are 
often bought by strangers, who have no attachment to the countxy, 
BcTid who do not therefore reside on them, but let them to tacks« 
men, who offer the greatest rent. 

About three miles beyond Dunstaffiiage, is Oban ; the .horse 
road from DunstafFnage is bad and intricate, but before we entered 

> 

tile village, we had two or three fine views of the sea, confined by 
bold promontories. 



Oban is a small village on the sea-coast, hid from the Western 
Ocean by the island of Kerrenu Here is a fine bay, of a semi- 
circular formji from twelve to twenty fethoms deep, apd large 
enough to contain five hundred sail of merchantmen. This bay 
has two entries, one from the south, and the other firom the 
north: it is defended from the westerly winds, and the fury of 
the Atlantic, by SMuIl and other islands in front of it. The vil- 
lage has risen rapidly from a very small beginning. The first 
house of any consequence was built by a trading company of 
Renfrew, who used it as a store-^room, Oban even then being 
considered as one of the most convenient situations in this coun- 
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try for trade/ I'hc next building was a custom-house, which 
was erected about thirty years ago. After the erection of this 
last building, when some little trade began to be carried on, 
from the convenient situation of the bay, and its vicinity to a 
populous country ; the attention of the Duke of Argylc, Mn 
Campbell of Dunstaffnage, and other persons interested in the 
prosperity of the village, was attracted, and they granted build- 
ing leases to a considerable extent, since which time the build- 
ings have annually increased. 

Oban is particularly indebted to two brothers of the name of 
Stevenson. They settled there in 1778, and by their genius 
and industry, displayed in various branches of traffic, they have 
acquired handsome fortunes, while, at the same time, they have 
promoted the good of the country in no common degree. In-» 
deed, Oban may look upon them as its founders; they com- 
menced, and still carry on the business of ship-building. They 
have a considerable coasting trade, and deal in meal, kelp, cat- 
tle, hides, &c, besides supplying the islands, and a good part of 
the country, with various kinds of merchandize. Their attention 
to strangers is very pleasing, and I have myself to thank them 
for several marks of civility. 

Oban is admirably situated for a sea-port, and if proper atten-^ 
tion were paid to it, might in time become a place of great con- 
sequence. It is particularly well calculated for a fishing station. 
But these, as Mr. Knox observes, are inferior considerations. 
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^hea compared wit^ the national advantages that might be der 
rived from this excellent harbour and road. 

It is formed by nature, and by a combination of favourable 
circumstau6es, for being a principal harbour, a place of trade, 
and a central mart for the south highlands, and the different isles 
in its vicinity. It is defended from westerly and southerly winds 
by the isle of Kerrcra, which, at a small distance, stretches di-r 
rectly across the bay. It lies in the tract of fishing vessels and 
coasters, passing to and from the north highlands; and being 
situated near the entranceof the great Lroch Linnhe, has a com- 
munication with an extensive range of country, and should ever 
the navigation along the chain of lakes, from Inverness to the 
Atlantic, be rendered practicable^ its importance will be very, 
much increased* 

H£R£, also, as the; above-mentioned gentleman remarks, a 
rpyal dock and arsenal might be erected. It is well known, that 
the best designs of government for annoying its enemies, or de- 
fending our colonies, or trade, are sometimes frustrated by 
means of contrary winds, which prevent our fleets and trans- 
ports from getting out of the harbours, and particularly from^ 
getting round to the land's end. We also know, that the enemy 
gain information through the medium of newspapers, or other- 
wise, of almost every' equipment and motion of our ships and 
troops, by which they are enabled to counteract our designs 
with similar squadrons, or by secret dispatches to commanding 
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officers abroad. There is no doubt that the loss and delays to 
the nation arising from these circumstances are very consider- 
able, but might in some degree be remedied by having a royal 
dock-yard and arsenal on the west coast of Scotland, where small 
squadrons and transports with troops could be secretly fitted out, 
and from whence they could sail at all times of the year, and 
with every wind that blows. 

Bt these means a fleet with troops might reach the West Indies 
or America, before an enemy could have the smallest intelligence 
of the design, which would undoubtedly give ' our fleets and 
armies a decided advantage. 

» 

Oban is. unquestionably the best place for such a dock. From 
its situation, it has a speedy communication with Glasgow, by 
the Clyde, from whence stores, &c. might be conveyed, espe- 
cially were the Crinan Canal completed. Loch Linnhe is navi- 
gable to Fort William, and from thence is a good military 
' road to Fort Augustus, as well as to Fort George, where a 
considerable body of troops always is or might be kept, as these 
forts are capable of lodging, on an emergency, 6000 men. 
These could be conveyed from Fort William to Oban by water ; 
or, should the wind be unfavourable, they might easily march 
by land, the roads being sufficiently good.* 

* 

^ Knox's To«r through the highlands of Scotland. 
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We took a late dinner at Oban, and the evening being re- 
markably fine, and the wind fair, although it was later than 
could have been wished, we determined to go over to Mul]> for 
fear of being detained at Oban by bad weather. The distance 
from the village to the ferry is near two miles, the ferry lying to 
the southward of it. We passed in our way a lake of consider- 
able extent, almost filled up with reeds, whose sloping banks are 
well cultivated : it might be drained at a trifling expense, and a 
quantity of good land gained, a circumstance of no small im- 
portance to Oban. The rivulet which runs from it into the sea, 
divides the Duke of Argyle's property from the lands of Dun- 
BtafFnage. 

Arrived at the ferry, we found that the boat which was to 
take us to the island of Kerrera, was on the other side of the 
sound in that island; we had therefore' to hail.it, and while it 
was coming over, our attention was directed northwards to a 
very picturesque view. Fine rugged promontories confine the 
flat expanse of water in all manner of forms. On one of these 
stands the castle of Dunolly ; this, with the islands of Lismore 
and Kerrera, bound the near view,' while the distance is formed 
. by the lofty mountains of Morven, 

Wb were ferried over to the island of Kerrera in a few 
minutes, the distance being scarcely a mile ; we crossed the 
island by a hilly and very indifferent road, to the Mull ferry on 
the other side. Kerrera is about four miles in length, and two in 
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breadth. It is the propertjr of Mr. Macdouoal^ of Dunolly, 
excepting one farm belonging to the Earl of Breadalbane. A 
son ojf Mr. MacdougaFs resides on the island^ in the only good 
house, which is nearly opposite Oban, and is distinctly seen In 
the view from the ferry. The island, which is very hilly, con- 
tains seven hamlets, or ^oups of miserable huts, and is divided 
into as many farms, each of which supports about thirty head of 
cattle. We saw several patches of oats and bariey looking tole- 
rably well* Potatoes also had a promising appearance, and flai 
is cidttvated here, as in mdst parts of the highlands. There! 
afc no inclosures, so that herds are continually employed to 
keep the cattle from the com, and from encroaching on the dif- 
fercJn^t farms, a mode very common in most parts of Scotland; 
and very prejudicial to agricultural improvements. 

From Kerrera to Mull is eight or ten miles, and iti about an 
hour and a half, ourselves and horses were fairly landed there ; 
the evening was delightfully fine, the water still, and a pleasing 
softness thrown by twilight over the distant hills, rendered the 
scenery really sublime. 



When we landed in Mull, we were directed to Achnacraig, 
an inti about half a mile from the shore ; we found the accom- 
modations for ourselves tolerable, but those for our horses very 
bad indeed. The stable was a little low hut, with a floor of 
mud, without any divisions or stalls ; we could procure no oats 
for their food, nor straw for their bedding, but after a considcr- 
iroL. I. u 
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able dispute between Mr« Watts and the woman who acted as 
hostler, whether it was proper to give " the food of christians to 
horses/' we got them each a mess of oatmeal and water. In- 
deed, in these highlands horses seldom taste oats ; the small ponies^ 
which are by much the more proper for the country, being a very 
hardy race^ require little or no attention. 

4 

JuLT. i6. Soon after we had breakfasted, we went to pay a 
visit to the Rev. Alexander Frases, minister of the parish 
of Torosay, to whom I had a letter of introduction. The dis- 
tance was only two miles, but as the road was intricate, we 
were advised to take a guide. Wishing to rest our hocses, we 
left them at the inn, ;md we had reason to think ourselves for- 
tunate in so doings for the road, if it might be called one, was 
so very bad and rugged^ that it would scarcely have been pos- 
sible for horses, unaccustomed to it, to make their way. The 
steep rocky mountains are chiefly covered with heath, though 
there are some small patches of pasture, and a little of the 
poorest corn I ever saw, seldom yielding in the best years nKNre 
than three seeds for one. Very few of the inhabitants can 
speak any English^ and we found it impossible to gain informa- 
tion from our guide, either concerning surrounding objects, or 
any other circumstance. We passed a man who was making 
ropes of heath ; he desisted from his work when we came up, 
and we could not, by any signs or endeavours, make him under- 
stand that we wished him to resume it, in order that we might 
see the manner of making them. Necessity is Justly called the 
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mother of invention; for who that had been accuhtomed only to 
see the usual manufacture of ropes, could have supposed that the 
rough twigs of heath would form a rope as strong, as durable, and 
nearly as pliant, as hemp. 

As we passed through a village, consisting of twenty or thirty 
miserable looking huts, the name of which is Killean, a man 
followed us, and asked us in broken English, if we had got any 
tobacco, of which they are extravagantly fond. Unfortunately, 
we were not able to gratify his palate ; but, as the best substitute, 
I gave him a little snufFout of a quantity which I had brought 
with me, hearing that the highlanders were very fond of it. 

Mr. Fraser resides at a very short distance from this village ; 
he received us very politely, and made an apolgy for his habi- 
tation, which, it must be confessed, is a dwelling by no means 
suitable to the situation of a minister, or a person of liberal edu- 
cation, being very little, if at all, better than the common huts 
of the country. He told us that he had entered a plea against 
the heritors for a glebe and manse, but that he had not been able 
to obtain either. Surely the matter has never come properly to 
the car of ^he noble Duke, who is the principal proprletbi*, 
otherwise, from the acknowledged attention and goodness of his 
Grace, he would never allow a minister and his family to be s6 
wretchedly accommodated. 
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We found Mrs. FraScr very much indisposed ; Mrs. Fmser s 
bi'othcr, who had been on a visit with them, was just recovering 
From a typhus fever; one of his children had died a short time 
before ; and his eldest son, a very quick and lively boy, was 
just recovering from a severe indisposition. They 'attributed 
their complaints, and I think with great reason, to the badness 
and dampness of their accommodation* There is at present no 
medical man in the island, so that those who want assbtance, 
are obliged to go to Inverary, there being no surgeon of eminence 
nearer; an immense distance from some parts of the island^ ia 
which, dangerous sounds and ferries are to be crossed^ and a great 
way travelled over by land. Even after this they can only give 
an imperfect representation of the case, for no common person 
can offer a sufficient inducement to a medical man to undertake 
so long and dangerous a journey to visit a patient* It might 
perhaps be imagined^ that their simple lives would, secure them 
in a great measure from diseases; and this undoubtedly would 
be the case, were their accommodations more comfortable ; but 
their cottages are wretched and naberable in the extreme. In« 
deed^ fe^y gentlemen would suffer their hounds to be lodged at 
these poor people are* That they are not healthy I am certam> 
lor I had scarce been an hour; at Mr» Fraser% before I had 
above a dozen patients from the small village of Killean, who 
had in some way heard I was a physician, and for whom I pre* 
scribed such simple ren^dies as^ I thought they were likely to 
procure. Mrs, Fraser keeps a few medicines^ and^ with the help 
of Buchan, administers to thcix distresses. 
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A tirr'L^-bcltfvr Mr. Frascrs house, at the bottom of the 
hillt is a beautiful salt-water lake: its sloping banks are fringed 
with wood| thfe growth of which is, however, very stinted. The 
name of.tfais arm of tbt sea ts Loch BuieJ^ 
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Thisv as wdll-as^socoe other lakes in Mull, are frequented by 
hernng, which sometimiss almost fill the whole loch, but are of 
little iisc to the inhabitants on account of the. difficulty of 
prck:tiring salt: Great numbers were diught the last year, and 
would faaVc been" sold to advantage, bat the greater part were 
sttff<ired to #6t Jfer'WaAt bi this article. The duty on salt is so 
high, that hehririg cannbt be cored unlesiit be taken off. This 
having been represented to Government, the salt is now sold free 
of duty, for the purpose of curing fish only ; but this privilege 
xtquires SO many^orms, that it is impossible {o comply with them, 
and fish to advatitage. 

9 

In order to procure salt for the purpose of curing fish^ those 

Who want it are obliged to go for it to Oban, and at the custom- 

rf « • » • 

house Atiake oath^ that the ^It which they purchase is for the 

curing of herring only; they must at the same time give a bond, 

which is not discharged till they take the herring, and what 

s^t may remain above the quantity allowed for a certain num- 

her, to Oban, a distance of twenty miles. Indeed, from many 

parts of the island, they are obliged to go double that distance 

' • * 
., * Loch Buie tignifict ibe yellow l»ke; but |he reason of the epithet yellow, u 
not very evkknt. 
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to a custom*housc; for a few baskets of ss^t^ and return to the 
same custom-hcuse with the little fish they have cucpd| or per<^ 
haps with thjc salt without any* fish at alK Besides/ the peo- 
ple will never go to a distant custom-house for salt^ till the 
herring appear in the lochs, from the well-grounded fear that 
the fishing may fail ; and that having no proper place in v^ich 
to keep the salt, it may in different ways be embezzled,, and they 
incur all the penalties of the salt laws. Even when the herring 
do appear, the weather may be bad/ the distance of the custom- 
house great J the salt damaged in their openboats^ and t)ie her* 

ling, in a great measure disappear; pr at leas^ n^uch valuatadc 
time be lost before they return home to the fishing. 
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Besides this loch^ there are some in this island much larger, 
which are resorted to by the herring; such as Loch Screiden, and 
Loch Nakell or Loch Nagaul, the latter of which runs deep into 
the island^ almost bisecting it. These lochs^ which are often filled 
>vith herringy and would be a source of wealth to the ijahabitants^ 
and afford employment to many who are . obliged to seek it at a 
dhtancc,. are rendered of no use ,by the salt laws. The want of 
salt is likewise severely felt by these poor people, whe« they lay 
up their winter stock of provisions ; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that they should yield to the temptation of smug- 
gling, to which they are in a manner forced by imperious neces7 
sity. . They pay as high for the smuggled salt, as they do for tha^ 
which they procure from Oban, for smugglers always take 
advantage of their situation, and' endtavoxir by high prices to 
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indemnify thentsdTes for the risk they run; but the people thus 
get the salt/ without the tedious formalities^ the loss of time, or 
the risk which attends procuring it in the regular way. 

I THINK It is highly probable that the Scottish fisheries ^an 
never be carried to any very great extent^ till not only these 
grievances be removed, but till the importation of rock-salt from 
Cheshire be allowed? In Scotland, salt can neither be manu- 
factured sufficiently cheap, nor sufficiently pure. To understand 
this, it is only necessary to observe^ that the sea-water on the 
coast of Scotland, and particularly on the west coast, does not 
in general contain three parts in a hundred of salt; so that in 
the manufacture of this article, in order to procure three tons of 
it, ninety-seven tons of water must be evaporated, which con- 
sumes much time, and is likewise very expensive, where fuel is 
so difficult to be procured as it is in most parts of the highlands of 
Scotland. 



'Besides, the salt extracted from sea-water is not pure muriat 
of soda. Or the kind of salt proper for curing fish, and salt pro- 
visions in general, but contains a considerable quantity of muriat 
of magnesia and muriat of lime, as well as some sulphat of mag- 
nesia« These are called diliquescent salts, because they attract 
moisture from the air. In whatever state of dryness they may be 
procured by evaporation, when exposed for a short time to the 
atmosphere, they become soft, moist, and at last perfectly fluid ; 
and it is this circumstance which renders them unfit for the 
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curing of provisions, because when they ate in ia ^tafitf o£ ' flotdity ^ 
tfaey aot Mily wash off the common salt^ but thc^ wliter whti^ 
they bring in contact with the provisions bboomes . det^poDtposed^ 
And rapidly promotes putrefaction. It is trae that the salt might, 
ia a . great measure, be freed from these imp#ri€ies^ by repeated 
' solution and crystalization, and particularly by precifntating the 
lime and magnesia by the* mineral alkali (sodaj^f but tbe&e methods^ 
would be attended with vastly too much expense, to answer the 
purposes for which salt is wanted. 

But be^des the salt which exists in sea^ water, adulterated by 
the above-mentioned substances, there are large quantifies in the 
bowels of the earth, in a rockor fossil state, extremely pure and fit 
for any purpose for which common salt is wanted. 4 

I ... 

i^MONG the salt mines of chief note, zm tb^se of Poljuadf 
which are very^ ^extensive ; from these the Dutch have chiefly: 
procured the salt used in curing their fish, which used to give 
them the command of the markets. But Nature has j[aycmred us 
with immense quantities of rock-salt in some parts of .£nglan4>^ 
particularly at Nantwich, Northwich, apd. Middle wich, in Che- 
shire.* If it were allowed to import* this salt to Scotland in, 



* Tht Cheshire salt-mines were discovered - aboiit the eni of the hst centory, 
since which time the salt has continued to be dug up, and sent in large masses to the 
ports of Liverpool and firistol, where it is dissolved in sea- water, and made into com* 
mon salt by boiling ; because, being tinged with a reddUi kind of day, wslboat this 
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the rock or fossil state, then by boiling it with sea*water, as is 
done at Liverpool^ Bristol, and some other places, a pure and 
fine grained salt would be procured at a trifling expense, for 

operatbn It would not be sufficiently pure for common purposes, as is the case with 
some foreign rock-salt, which rehires no other preparation than a gross pulveriza- 
tion. The descent into these mines is by means of a bucket; they are j jo feet 
below the surface of the earth, and the mine looks like a cathedral, supported by 
rows of pillars, with a roof which resembles crystal, composed of the rock-salt, 
transparent, and glittering from the numerous candles of the workmen, labouring 
with their pickaxes in digging it away. 

But the most stupendous mines of rock-sak that have ever been discovered, are 
at Wiliska, a small town about five miles from Cracow in Poland. This town is 
entirely undermined, and cavities eitend to a considerable distance round it. The 
stranger is surprized on his descent to the bottom, to find 4 kind of subtertaneous 
commonwealth, consisting of a great many families, who have their peculiar laws 
and policy. Here are likewise public roads and carriages, horses being employed 
to draw the salt to the mouths of the mine^ from which it is taken up by 
engines ; these horses, when once they are down, never more see the light of the 
sun ; and even many of the people seem buried alive in this strange abyss ; some 
being bom there, and never stirring out, though others have opportunities ef 
breathing the fresh air of the fields, and enjoying the sun's light. 

The subterraneous passages or galleries are very spacious, and in many of them 
cJhapels are hewn out of the rock-salt ; in these are set up crucifixes and images of 
saints, before which lights are kept constantly burning. The places where the 
salt is hewn out, and the empty cavities from which it has been formerly taken, 
are called chambers ; in some of them, where the water has stagnated^ the bottoms 
and sides are covered with very thick incrustations, consisting of thousands of crystals 
of salt one upon another^ each crystal is of a beautiful cubic figure, and some of 
them weigh upwards of a pound. When the candles happen to be brought into these 
cavities, the numerous rays of light reflected by these crystals, emit a surprizing 

lustre. 

In some parts of the mine, huge columns of salt are left standing to support the 
rock. The number of miners employed is between four and five hundred ; but the 
whole amount of the men who are about the work, is near seven hundred. 

In this subterraneous town is a statue, which is considered by the immured in* 
habitants as the actual transformation of Lot's wife into a |>illar of salt ; and as this 
statue appears either dry or moist, the state of the weather above ground is inferred. 
The windings of these mines are so numerous and intricate, that workmen have fre- 
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rery nearly the same quantity of fuel would evaporate the water 
from a saturated solution of salt^ as lyhen it only contains three 
parts in the hundred ; and therefore, instead of obtaining only 
three tons of salt by evaporating ninety- seven of water, they 
would obtain eighteen, and of a quality which would enable 
them to cure fish equally well as any other nation. At present, 
in order to obtain proper salt, they are obliged to import bay salt 
from Portugal, for which not less than 30,000/. is annually 
paid.* This sum might be saved, and the smuggling trade 
which is at present carried on to the west of Scotland by the 
Irish, who have rock salt duty free, would be cut up by the 

m 

roots. 



There are now several mills in the island, where the oats are 
ground into meal, a part being taken by the miller for his 

quently lost their way, their lights having burnt out^ and they perished before they 
could be foundr Dr. Darwin gives the following beautiful description of these miact : 

Thus carern'd round in Cracow's mighty minesy 

With crystal walls a gorgeous city shines; 

Scoop'd in the briny rock long streets extend 

Their hoary course, and gHttering domes ascend, 

FormM in pellucid salt, with chisel nice, 

The pak lamp glimmering through the sculptured ice. 

With wild reverted -eyes fair Lc^in stands. 

And spreads to heaven, in vain, her glassy hands; 

Cold streams condense upon her pearly breast, 

And the big tear rolls lucid down her vest. 

Far gleaming o'er the town transparent fanes , 

Rear their white towen, and wave their golden vanes; 

Long lines of lustres pour their trembling rays, 

And the bright vault returns the mingled blaze. 

Sot. Garden^ Part I. p. 70* 
♦ Newte'sTour, 
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trouble ; many of them, however, still use the Quern in cases of 
necessity, i. e. when they are in immediate want of meal ; and 
some do it to sare the mulcture, which they can ill spare. As 
we had never seen one of these rude mills, Mr. Eraser conducted " 
us to a hut in the village of Killean, where he knew they pos- 
sessed one ; when we came to the place, the Quern had been 
lent to a neighbour ; that neighbour had lent it to another ; that 
to a third ; at last, however, we procured a sight of it, and were 
shown the manner of using it. The Quern consists of two cir- 
cular pieces of stone, generally of grit or granite, about twenty 
inches in diameter. In the lower stone is a wooden peg, rounded 
at the top ; on this the upper stone is nicely balanced, so as just 
to touch the lower one, by means of a piece of wood fixed in a 
large hole in this upper piece, but which does not 611 the hole, 
room for feeding the mill being left on each side : it is so nicely 
balanced, that though there is some friction from the contact of 
the two stones, yet a very small momentum will make it revolve 
several times, wh^n it has no com in it. The corn being dried, 
two women sit down on the ground, having the Quern between 
them ; the one feeds it, while the other turns it round, relieving 
each other occasionally, and singing some Celtic songs all the 
time. The following sketch will convey some idea of it. 
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This simple mill seems to have been used by many rude nar 
tions. Some of them have been found in Yorkshire, and in the 
course of the southern Roman walU between Solway Firth^ and 
the eastern sea, several have been dug up. It would seem that 
the prophecy of Christ concerning the fate of two women grind* 
ing at a mill, refers to the Quern, which might be the mill used 
at that time« 

In the early states of society, machines are very rude ; by de- 
grees invention improves them, and thus what was serious and 
severe labour, becomes at last mere children s play. This needs 
no other illustration than the spinning of flax and cotton, which 
in the present improved state of machineiy is done by children, 
and in such a manner that a child will now do the work of twenty 
grown persons formerly. By means of a corn mill, water or 
wind will do the work of a hundred Queras« 

As it is not easy to procure shoes in this island", and' when 
procured th^ are very expensive, the country people make 
themselves brogues, a rude kind of sfaoes^ made of skins which 
they tan with the bark of a diminutive willow that grows in 
great quantity in the islands. They sew them with thongs of 
leather, which stand the wetness of the country much better 
than hempen threads Indeed, many of the people make the 
whole of their cloathing : they cultivate flax,* which they 

« In most parts of the highlands, flax grows exceedingly well, and was the culture 
of it properly managed, few things would contribute more to the advantage of this 
cmntryi than raising considerable quantities of it. If the culture of this plant was 
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macerate and heckle themselves as well as they can ; they then 
spin it, and as there is generally a weaver or two in every village, 
they are thu» provided with a coarse kind of linen at a trifling 
expense, if we do not reckon their labour, which they cannot 
employ to better advantage* Some of them have wheels, but we 
saw several women spinning, as we walked along, with the distaff 
and spindle^ which in most countries is as little known as the 
Quern^. though it was once as. common* . 

The sheep supply them with wool for their upper garmoits; 
this when spun and woven, is fulled, or walked, as they term it, 
in a particular manner by the women* As soon as the good 
woman of a house receives a piece of cloth from a weaver, she 
gives notice to. her female neighbours) who repair to her, to the 
number of twelve or fifteen, and assist her in fulling it. For 
this purpose thye sit rpund a table, and rub the cloth hard 

extended as far as the other operations of the former would allow.; or if the ground 
when tilled was let to the poor, or to persons who, as in Holland, would make it 
their sole busines9-to attend to it ; it would prove an immense benefit to the country, 
and furnish employment to the female part of the poor, in every stage of the manu- 
ftcture. When the crop is tokrably good', the prodilice of a single acre maf be 
estinMited at 15/. standing in the field— when dressed at 20/.— when spun into yarn, 
at more than 60/.— ^and when wrought into cloth and bleached, at more than lOOA 
In this way 1000 acres would yield materials for a yearly produce of j 00,000/. 
See Smith's Agricultural Survey of Argyleshire, where the reader will find some 
good directions for the eulture and management of ftax. Were this system adopted, 
it would employ a great number of hands, which, for want of opportunities to exer- 
cise their industry, annually emigrate from the highlands to the low country^ to 
England, and to dififerent parts of the world ; besides an immense sum would. Ijtt 
saved to the nation^ which is annually sent out to Ireland, to Holland, and to France^ 
for the purchase of linens, lawns^. cambrics, &c. 
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against a board, squeezing and folding it with their hands as the 
hatters do, till it has nearly acquired the requisite closeness and 
softness ; they finish the operation by putting the board and cloth 
upon the ground, sitting round it, and working it with their feet, 
one against another. It is this part of the operation which is 
properly called walking, and it is on this account that fulling 
mills, in which water and machinery are made to do the work of 
these women, are in Scotland and the north of England, fre- 
quently called walk-mills. While they are engaged in this ope- 
ration, they sing some Celtic songs in praise of Fingal or other 
heroes, often arriving at a high degree of enthusiasm. 

Ijr mentioning these songs, it may not be improper to observe, 
that both on the main land, and in the several glens of this 
island, there are persons who can repeat several entire poems of 
Ossian : of this I have been assured by the ministers and other 
gentlemen^ of veracity. These traditional tales, similar ones to 
which may be found among almost all rude nations, have been 
handed down from generation to generation, but are now wear- 
ing out very fast; for this, various reasons might be assigned; 
among others, the remoteness of the time, which renders the 
circumstances less and less interesting in every succeeding age ; 
and several of the inhabitants having been taught to read, can 
obtain entertainment from books, and afford it to others ; so that 
had not the industry of Mr. Macpherson and Dr. Smith 
preserved these relics, we should soon in all probability have 
entirely lost them. 
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Th £ cottages in Mull, which are generally disposed nn little 
hamlets without the least regularity, and which have been 
called showers or sprinklings of huts^ are extremely poor indeedi 
being little, if at all, better than the cabins of the South Sea 
islanders, or the wigwams of the American Indians* I have be- 
fore described a highland hut, but those in the islands are much 
worse than any we had seen on the main land. They usually 
consist^ like the latter,. &f two wretched apartments; one of 
which serves the family, like the cobbler*s shop, " for parloiu^i 
kitchen, and halL'/ Ihey are generally built of round stones or 
gebbles, without any cement, and therefore not well calculated 
to exclude the inclemencies of the weather; numbers in the 
island are however built of earth, which I should think the 
warmer of the two. The floor consists of the native ground^ from^* 
which the grass has been trodden by the inhabitants : these 
floors are in general damp, and in wet weather quite miry. In 
the middle of the floor, as was observed in the description of the 
other cottages, they make a fire of peats, over which, by aa 
iron hook that comes from the roof, they hang their iron pot. 
In many cottages there is a hole in the roof for the exit of the 
smoke, in others not ; but in every one the apartment is filled 
with smoke, which finds its way out at the door : this opening, 
which is only about five feet high, is generally closed by a door 
of boards, but in many parts of Mull, particularly near Aros, 
they use a wicker door, or osier hurdle. In the side of the 
house is a small opening, about a foot square, which serves as a 
window ; this is sometimes closed by a thick pane of glass, some- 
times by a wooden shutter, which is left open in the 'day. Round 



i6a REPRESENTATION OF A COTTAGE. 

the sides of the room arc ranged the little cribs for the beds, 
which are generally composed of heathy with the roots placed 
downward and tops upward. Above these beds are generally 
laid some poles^ and upon these some turf, which forms a kind 
of shelf, where they can stow their lumber, and which likewise 
prevents the rain that gets through the' roof, from falling upon 
the beds. The cottages are generally thatched with fern or 
heath, and sometimes with straw; the thatch is kept on by 
ropes of heath stretched by stones tied to the ends, which hang 
down the side of the cottage. The representation of one here 
given, though better than they generally are, may serve to con.- 
vcy some idea of these habitation^. It is the sketch of a black- 
smith's hoQse. The roofs are often covered with turf instead 
of thatch. 



The whole inside of these huts, and particularly the roof, is 
lined with soot, and drops of a viscid reddish -fluid, (pyrolignous 
acid, I believe) hang from every piece of wood supporting the 
roof. This is not the description of a single cottage more mise- 
rable than the rest, but applies pretty exactly to most of them, 
for wc htd the curiosity to enter and examine numbers of them. 



RUINS OF AN OLD CHURCH. i6i 

It is not surprizing that their cottages should 1>c unhealthy, 
and particularly fatal to children, who require an air of great 
purity. I was ioformcd by some of the ministers, that not more 
than one-third of the children bom arrive at the age of twelve 
years, whereas in country situations in the north of England, it 
is not usual for one in twenty to die before that age. Little 
attention u here pud to thc'nursing of children, and the pernt- 
dout custom of giving them spirits when very young, no doubt 
hastens tbcir destruction. 

A Z.ITTLE below Mr. Fraser s house, towards the lodi, is die 
old parish church, in ruins, and which must have been so for 
centuries, 'several ash trees * having twisted their roots and 
branches round many parts of the wall ; the remainder is ncariy 
covered with ivy. 



* A sacrilegious carpenter being in want of some wood, a few years ago, cat 
down some of these ash trees, part of which he carried home ; bat being penoaded 
by his neighboura that nothing would erer proqier with him, he brought back the 
wood and laid it beside the wall, where it still remaini untouched, notwithuanding 
the great scarcity of timber in the i^and. 



i6s A CURIOUS TRADITION. 

• This church is said to have been planted here by St. Columba, 
during his residence at Icolmkill^ and a curious tradition is told 
concerning it. When one of the incumbents died, two of the 
Numerous priests of Icolmkill tnade application to Columba foe 
the benefice at the same time. As he did not wish to offend 
cither party, he told them that the first who obtained possession 
should have it. It was evening when they m^de the tppiication, 
neither of them could, therefore, venture to begin his journey 
till the next morning : it may be supposed, however, that their 
eye-lids never closed. One of them set off very early for Toro- 
say, but never arrived there ; he was found by the other lying 
lifelesa by the side of a well on a hiU above the loch : the well 
is known to this day by a Gaelic name, which signifies ^^ the 
weU where the priest lay/' It was supposed, that when heated 
with walking, he had drank too freely of the water of this well,, 
and had fallen a victim to his imprudence. Some persons were, 
however, ill-natured enough to hint, that the other priest over* 
took him, and, being a stronger man, made sure of his benefice. 

Within the ruins of this church is the burial place of the 
parish of Torosay ; they have not given up feasting at funerals, 
though dancing is not common. After the funeral they repair 
to the side of a hill, and under a rock near the church, banish 
sorrow with whiskey. A curious account of a banquet of this 
kind was given me by a person who was present at the scene. 

« 

It was a custom, very lately abolished, for the highland lairds 
to be attended by their pipers wherever they went. A laird in 
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Monren had taken his piper with him to the funeral of a deceased 

friend: when the corpse was committed to its native dust, a ban^ 

« 

quet was prepared in thie churchy and after the glass had circulated 
jprettjr freely, the laird ordered his piper to strike up, who, being 
as ready as his master, strutted up and down the church, makiag 
it resound with his melodious strains: at last he placed himself 
Upon a tomibstone, and played several airs : this 9d provoked, t 
descendant of the person who was interred under the piper^ who 
thought it an insult to the manes of his ancestor, that he went 
behind the musician, drew his dirk, thrust it into the wind* 
bag, and effectually stopped his pipe. 

• » 

Vai^ious superstitions are still prevalent here; the belief in 
witchcraft is common, but persons who profess the gift of second 

sight are not much attended to. One of the superstitions no> 

« 

tions here is, that if, in carrying a corpse to the grave, any one 
slips and falls down, he will be the next to be carried in this 

manner. A person, two or three years ago, being thus en* 
gaged, and going down a steep hill, to the ruinous burial place 
above described, fell down. Though slightly hurt, he immd- 
diatcly took to his bed, and the circumstance preyed so upon 
his spirits, that he was very near confirming his neighbours iii 
their superstition: he, however, recovered, is still living, and 
has assisted in carrying seVeral of his neighbours to their narroVtr 
cells. i 
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t 

Th e island of Mull is about twenty-five miles long, and Umt 
same in breadth. The interior parts arc very hilly, and covered 
with heath, but towards the coasts some tolerable slips of ground 
%n to be seen> though these are trifling when compared with 
the whole island. On this account agnculture cannot be carried 
on to any considerable extent ; but great numbers of black cattle 
are annually reared and exported, for which this country is very 
well adapted ; and, indeed, it is chiefly from the sale of these 
that the peasantry make up their rents, which are now paid in 
specie. In general, however, the lands are let so high, that 
many of the small tenants cannot, with all their care, make up 
their rents by the sale of cattle : they arc therefore obliged, after 
having tilled their little arable ground, to leave their families, 
and go to some of the southern districts, where they can be em- 
ployed in making canals, or to some part where they can make 
kelp. In this way they contrive to save a little roonejr, with 
which they return home before the time of their harvest. 

There are scarcely any inclosures in this island, and as every 
fomily cultivates a little oats, barley, and flax, they arc obliged 
to employ herds, to tend their cattle wherever they feed, to pre- 
vent their eating up the crops, as well as encroaching on the 
farms of their neighbours. This want of inclosures takes a num- 
ber of hands from active employments, and at the same time 
«ve» to the herds habits of extreme indolence. The principal 
part of their occupation consist* in sitting upon a bank, and 
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occasionally sending their dogs when the cattle are going astray : 
these docile and faithful animals save them all their labour. It 
is a pity that these herds are not taught some useful employ- 
ment, which they might practise while thy tended the cattle— 
they might knit stockings, or set the teeth of cards. 

The Mullish cattle are very much esteemed: they are easily 
fattened when removed to the low country, or to the rich pas- 
tures of England; their flesh is fine grained, juicy, and well 
tasted. The sheep of this island were, till very lately, of the 
small Highland breed, with very good wooU and sweet delicatt 
flehh ; but many of the hills are now stocked with low country 
« sheep, particularly the Cheviot breed, which bring higher prices 
and are more prolific ; these stand the winter here very well, as 
they come from parts where that season is vastly more severe 
than in the Hebrides : but their wool is not so fine, nor their 
flesh so well tasted. The tops of even the highest hills used 
formerly to be covered with black cattle, very few sheep being 
kept; but now the bills are stocked with sheep, and the low 
marshy grounds with black cattle» This is no doubt an improvcp 
ment, for moss and marshy grounds are unfavourable to sheep, 
while the hills and mountains are much better suited to them 
than to black cattle. 

On account of the manner in which the farms are stocked, 
and grounds cultivated, each farmer is obliged to keep several 
servants. It is both best and cheapest to have young men in 
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their own houses; but the armies have lately so drained die 
country of thesei that they are glad to get persons with families. 
These servants are allowed grass for two or three cow s, ^id a 
few sheep ; they are likewise permitted to sow a fourth part of 
the ploughed ground, and take every fourth sheaf w hen the CJorrt 
is cut. The herd has a cabin, and grass for a cow and some 
sheep, with a little ground for a crop* 

Am<>no the great obstacles to the improvement and prosperity 
of both the highlands and islands, as Dr. Smith observes, is the 
unhappy frequency of our wars. It has been computed, that 
beti^ecn soldiers and sailors, every war takes from the county of 
Arg}lc alone, between 3,000 and 4,000 of its most active and 
able hands, the support of thousands more,* few of whom live 
to return to theif native country. In comparison of this, how 
Iriiling aire all the other losses by emigration. 

The proprietors, either to become persons of consequence in 
the eyes of government, or to increase their incomes hy prt>- 
turing the command of the regiments they raise, and many of 
them no doubt with a laudable view of serving their country, 
are ambitious to raise regiments and companies, and call upon 
their tenants for their sons. They have undoubtedly no longer 
a legal power to compel the young men to quit their parents and 
join the army, as was the case formerly ; but few of the peasants 



^ Smith's Agricttltunil Survey tf Agjksbire, p. 099. 
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have any leases, and the fear of losing their farms is a sufEcient 

motive to induce them to comply. The laird perhaps comes to 

an old tenant, and says. My friend, I am raising a regiment, 

and must have your two sons : here is a certain sum as a bounty. 

The old man; with tears in his eyes, tells him that they arc the 

support of his years, and of their aged mother, neither of whom 

are able to work, and that he cannot spare them. The laird 

probablyvreplies, that he may certainly please himself, but that 

sych a person has offered for more his farpi : this hint is sufficient 

for the poor old man, and with tears in his eyes, he consents^ 

Should ho be obstinate, what is his situation ? Whither can he 

go where he will not meet with similar conditions^? Besides, 

there is generally a tacit agreement among the proprietors in 

different parts of the Highlands, not to receive any one as a 

tenant from another estate, unless he brings a certificate from hii 

quondam laird. I believe that there are not many instances 

where this power has been carried so far, as to deprive a man o£ 

his farm, but I have heard of some, and the tenants know the 

consequences too well, not to consent with a good graci, on the 

first application. Hence the reader will easily perceive, that 

though the feudal claims have been abolished^ the Highland 

chieftain has nearly the same power as ever over his vassals ; and 
will have till long leases are granted, which will render the te* 
nants a little more independent. 



Agkiculturb is here in a Very low state, and though it is 
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capable of improvement, it cannot probably be carried to the 
extent of supplying the inhabitants with corn. The arable land, 
as was before observed, lies for the most part near the shore ; the 
soil, even there, is in general but barren, bring a light reddish 
earth, mixed with moss, of very little depth, and very much 
under water. The spots which deserve a more favourable de- 
scription, arc in proportion very few. The common crop is a 
very inferior kind of oats, which the inhabitants call small oats ; 
they are sown about the end of March, and it is generally Octo- 
ber, and sometimes November, before they are ripe. The com- 
mon return is three seeds, and so light that two bolls of oats 

■ 

only make one of meal. Barley is sown about the end of April, 
and is ripe about the end of August ; it generally returns from 
six to ten seeds ; and when sown in old ground, manured with 
sea ware, it sometimes produces sixteen fold ; this, however, is 
\ very rare. The greatest part of the barley is made into whiskey, 

which is much too commonly used in the Highlands. The late 
' act obliging distillers to take out a licence, has undoubtedly di* 

minished the number of stills in the Highlands, yet, in most of 
the sequestered glens, each distils his own spirits, without any 
fear of detection from the officers of the revenue. It is much to 
be wished that this pernicious poison could be banished from the 
country, and good malt liquor, which might be made with one- 
fourth the trouble, used in its stead. Surely no revenue arising 
from its consumption can be any compensation for its bad effects 
on the health and morals of society. 
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Potatoes grow here extremely well ; they are sown in lazy-* 
beds by the spade> and are the chief subsistence of the poor people 
for three-quarters of the year. Before the introduction of this 
useful rooty for which we are indebted to America, and which is 
more valuable than all the gold of Mexico, all the diamonds of 
Golconda, or all the tea of China, the distresses of the highland* 
ers, and particularly the inhabitants of the western islands^ 
were frequently very great. Depending on a little meal, which 
constituted the chief part of their food^ their hopes were fre- 
quently blasted; their com rotted on the ground, and they 
were glad to drink the blood of their cattle, or bake it into cakes, 
to keep their families just alive. They had no money to piurchase 
corn, even could it have been purchased. This failure of crops, 
through a long continuance of wet weather, happens on an ave- 
rage every third or fourth year ; but potatoes now prove a com- 
fortable support through the winter, when grain and' meal fail. 
Such distress is now seldom experienced, and were the fisheries 
properly encouraged, would be entirely unknown. 

The chief manure made use of in this island, is sea^ware, 
and in some parts shell-sand. The dung of homed cattle will 
go but little way, as the convenience for housing tbem is so small; 
but cattle are generally folded in some part of the ground, dur- 
ing the night, in summer and harvest; this is called teathing, 
and is one way in which the ground is manured* As there are 
few cart roads, the manure, whether sea-ware, shell* sand, or 
dung, is carried on the backs of horses, in baskets or creels, 
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which wastes a great dpal of time. The plough commonly 
made use of in this island is very rude, and is probably the same 
that has been used for centuries back : it is drawn by four horses 
a-breast. They seem to use it, because they are not acquainted 
with a better. There are no plough«makers, so that each farmer 
is obliged to make his own, which he does in the manner of his 
forefathers. Should any of the proprietors encourage a proper 
maker to settle, or give ploughs to their tenants, the advantage 
would soon be apparent* 

But the greatest bar to improvements in agriculture, as well 
as to every kind of rural economy, is the want of leases; few of' 
the lairds in the highlands, for I do not speak of Mull in par- 
ticular, will let the land otherwise than from year to year, and 
if the tenant choose to have a house, he must build one himself. 
The knd is generally let to the highest bidder by private offer : 
how then can the tenant enter upon any improvements, when 
the next year he will probably lose his farm, unless he himself' 
will pay for his own improvements by an advanced rent. In 
thb dilemma, if he does not find a hut upon his farm, he btiilds 
himself a cabin, such as has been described, scarcely sufficient Xo 
shelter him from the inclemencies of the weather. He likewike 
takes every thing he can off the ground^ which is a great detri- 
ment to the laird. Should the proprietors grant leases of consider- 
able length, and either build houses for the tenants, or en- 
courage them to do it, by paying them the extra expense when 
they leave the farm, their lands would be much benefited, and 
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tkeir rent rolhin a few years considerably augmented, ivhile 
the tenants ^ould enjoy some of the comforts of life, to which, 
aa feUowHxienj they are entitled. As the prices of corn and 
cattle increase, there can be no doubt that the proprietor should 
be entitled to a higher rent, which should in some measure keep 
pace with the increased value of these articles. But a proper 
plan for leases, in which this mutual advantage need not be lost 
light ofy might easily be devised : and such a one, with some 
modifications, is in my opinion given by the late patriotic Lord 
Karnes, in his Gentleman Farmer. In a lease of this kind, he 
observes, what chiefly ought to be had in view, is to restrain 
the tenant from impoverishing the land, and yet leave him at 
liberty to improve it ; resembling a British monarch, who has 
unbounded power to do good, but none to do mischief. But in 
this climate, the tenant should not be tied down to invariable 
Tules of cropping ; an unusual season of hot, cold, dry, or wet 
weather, will oblige him, for a year at least, to abandon the best 
plan of cropping that can previously be contrived. 



Without a long lease, it is in vain to look for an improving 
tenant. The most approved method, and the most likely to 
prevent waste, is to fix a time certain, suppose nineteen, or two 
ninteen years, and add the life of the tenant who is in posses- 
sion at the expiration of the time. A man never loses the hope 
of living longer; and he will never run out ground that he 
hopes to be long in possession of. By this means the tenant will 
be deluded into . a course of management, equally profitable to 
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LORD KAMES'S PROPOSED LEASE. 



himself and his landlord. But supposed, that after liming aad 
other expensive manure, the tenant should happen to die with* 
out reaping any profit. With this view, LordKames proposes to 
insert a clause in the lease, for paying to his representatives what 
sum the tenant's profit has fallen short of the expense. 



He very properly excludes all assignees and sub-tenants ; for 
where a tenant has it in his power to make his lease a subject of 
commerce^ he will not be ready to lay out money in improve* 
ments^ Among a number of excellent clauses in Lord Karnes's 
proposed lease, is the following, on the supposition tl^at the term 
is only nineteen years, which will excite the industry of the 
tenant to improve his farm, and at the same time secure to the 
landlord an increasing rent. At the expiration of the lease, the 
tenant shall be entitled to a second nineteen years, upon paying, 
suppose one-fifth more rent ; unless the landlord choose to give 

him ten years purchase for that fifth part. The rent, for ex- 
ample, we will suppose to be 1 00/; - The tenant offers for the 
next nineteen years 120/.: he is entitled to continue in his pos- 
session a second nineteen years, at the advanced rent, unless the 
landlord pay him 200/. If at the expiration* of this term> he 
offer one-fifth more, the landlord cannot turn him out, unless 
he pay him ten years purchase for that offer. If, however, he 
chooses to leave his farm, without making the offer of the addi;^ 

tional rent, the landlord is entitled to his improven^nts. 

The greatest eVil, however, ia the highlands, Ts the letting 
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brgc farms to tacksmen, or persons who take them fgr no other 
purpose than to subset them. This practice is scarcely, if at aU^ 
known in England, but very common both in Scotland and 
Ireland^ and is one principal source of the distressed state of the- 
k)wer classes in both countries.* 



^ 



Onjb of these tacksmen takes a large farm of a proprietor,, 
which he divides into a number of small ones, and lets at as 
high rent as he can, without any lease,, his only object being' 
to squeeze out as much money as he can firom both the landlord 
and the poor, tenants, who happen* to. come under his clutches, 
during the time he keeps, possession. Dr. Smith, in his Agri- 
cultural Survey, compares those intermediate tenants to drones 
in a hive ; they live upon the labours of others, and often begr 
gar those beneath them,, as well as intercept the advantages due 
to those above them. If the profits which these people en* 
* joy for. doing nothing, were divided as they ought between the 



*' In Ireland this systenv produces, if possible, still greater distress than in the 
highlands; the peasantry in that fertile country starve in the midst of plenty. 
They never eat butcher's, meat from ytar to year, and yet immense quantities of 
beef and cattle are exported.: thoy scarcely ever taste bread, yet great quantities 
of com are annually sent out of the kingdom: they are almost naked^ while their 
linen is sent in.abnndance to^discantcountriest and all this that the tacksmen, or 
middle men as they are there called,, may live in indolence and luxury.. Is it to be 
wondered then that they should, be. discontented 7 They are very ignorant, and 
imagine that whatever change should happen, their situations might be bettered. 
If the proprietors. would let. the lands themselves, by which means they would in- 
crease their own incomes, and allow their tenants to live comfortably, I apprehend, . 
that the peasantry in that country. wouU soon ^ease to be. so turbulent. The expe^ 
ainent is certaiiily worth making.. 
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labouring tenant, and the proprietor, the first would be At his 
ease, and the last obtain considerable accession to his income* 

The natural disadvantages of the highlands and isknds are 
such as one would think ought to induce the proprietors, by 
every means in their power, to soften the rigours of the lot of 
those who are bom, and live upon these bleak and dreary hills. 
The only*parts capable of Cultivation, are the valleys of gleris 
around the bases of the mountains, which having the sun fotK 
few hours only, vegetation is palsied, and advances slowly, the 
harvest being always very late* The climate is equally dis*- 
couraging to the purposes of agriculture; the spring is bleak 
and piercing, if indeed there can be said to be any spring ; but 
there are, properly speaking, only two seasons, winter and sutft* 
mer: the winter snows and frosts continue very late, and aft 
seldom subdued, till the summer season brings forward at once 
the imperfect vegetation; and the crops before they are ripe, 
begin to be nipped by the keen blasts of the winten* This latter 

^ It is generally asserted by old people, that the seasons in Britain have un4&i^ 
gone a considerable change, even within the memory of the present generation. 
The winters seem to have lost their ancient hofrdrt ^ and frequently MStttae f lite 
mildness of spring ; while our summers are said to be less favourable thin for- 
merly, being much more cold ani wet, less genial in promoting vegetation, and, 
in particular, much less efficacious in bringing to maturity the fruits of the eartH. 
Some impute this to the querulous disposition of the farmer, the chill sensations 6f 
old age, or the predilection which every one feels for the cheerful days of childhood, 
when every thing pleases a mind that has not been toured by cortttWUte wtth tftc 
world. . . * 

That this complaint, however, is not without foandatkrti; thcns'to good rcttiih 
to believe. In many parts of the west highlands|"Whitfc^ WMl fiMMttiy mmoi in 
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Mfeaoii it long and tempestuous, and, during its continuance; the 
people are almost entirely cut off from all comimmicatiQU with 

great quantities, a tree can now be scarcely made to grovir. MoriFen is generally 
denominated by Ossian, *' woody." It b now in a great measare destitute of 
^ood, neither is it possible to rear trees of any size : those that are planted, if 
they do not soon die, have always a sickly appearance, and are stinted in their 
growth. Mr. Austin, one of the magistrates of Glasgow, an excellent botanist, 
9nd extensively engaged in the nursery line, is decidedly of opinion, that a con- 
siderable change for the worse has taken place : he informs me that several vege- 
tables, and particularly the Lauristinus and Laurus nobilis^ or sweet-bay, grew in 
heahh and vigour with his father ; but that these plants have not been able to 
exist in similar soil and situation since I'J'JS* '^ the Statistical Account of KiU 
winning, in Ayrshire, are the following observations, in confirmation of this opi-^ 
nion : <^ It is in the recollection of many still living,- that the summen, in this 
nart of the country at least, are much more wet and cold than they were fifty yean 
ago. By men of undoubted veracity it is asserted, as an absolutely certain facty 
that, at that period, the farmers in ploughing for barley, about the middle of the 
sifionth of May, were under the necessity of beginning to plough so very early as 
three o'clock in the morning, and to leave off at eight. The heat at that hour be- 
came so intense, that it was impossible for them to continue their work any longer; 
nor could they begin again, till between four and fivo o'clock in the afternoon* 
For a number of years past, fuite the reverse has been the case. The month of 
May, in particular, has been very cold and wet, and unfavourable to vegetation : 
and in some years we have had very little of what may he rekoned summer scwo* 
tber. The harvest, of course, then was much earlier than it has been since. In 
several parts of the neighbourhood, it b said, that the harvest was finished about 
the latter end of August.'' That such an alteratk>n has taken place likewise in 
the climate of Ireland, is, I think, clearly shown by the Rev. W* Hamilton, of 
Favet. This gentleman, in some papers read before the Royal Irish Academy, has 
shown that the climate of that country is considerably changed within the me» 
mory of man : that the winters are milder, and the summers less warm : that th^ 
winds have likewise, of late yean, blown with uncommon violence from the 
westward. He has also pointed out some interesting facts respecting trees, which 
&>rmerly flourished in Ireland, but cannot now withstand the rigour of the sea- 
sons. There is little doubt that Great Britain, at least the western coast of it, 
will experience the effects of all these circumstances, though perhaps in an infe* 
rior degree* Though thb change may not appear from meteorological observa- 
tions, yet we are not to infer that it has not taken place \ for the thermometer may 
mark the general temperature, or mean heat of the climate as unchangeable, and 
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the low countries, by beds of snow, impassable torrents, and padi* 
less mountains on the one side ; and by long and dangerous naviga- 

■ 

tions on the other. 

the rain-gauge may show that the usual quantity of rain falls ; yet a more clouded 
atmosphere, or tempestuous winds, will blast the progressive maturity of harvest, 
and shatter the languid frame of declining age. Meteorological observations have 
not, however, been continued long enough, nor with sufficient accuracy, even to 
ascertain whether the mean heat continues the same ; though it is probable it may, 
as the increased warmth of the winters will compensate for the coldness of the 
summers : besides, douds, vapours, and the force of winds, are seldom regis- 
tered with sufficient accuracy, though they must have been the principal causes 
that have contributed to this supposed alteration. It is well known, that the most 
prevalent winds blow from the westward ; these winds are commonly mild in their 
temperature, and moist in their nature^ and consequently very friendly to animal 
and vegetable life; but from whatever circumstances it has arisen, it would ap* 
pear that they have of late years swept with uncommon violence over the surface 
of these isles ; frustrating the usual effects of their genial properties. That they 
have blown with increased violence, Mr. Hamilton endeavours to show from the 
appearance of the trees, the rapid accumulation of sands, and unusual high 
tides, indicating an increased agitation of the ocean. I have in my possession a 
meteorological journal, which was kept for more than forty years by Mr. Hutchin- 
son of Li verf)ool, an .abstract of which was published in the fourth volume of the 
Manchester Mennoirs. It contains, besides the common account of the barometer^ 
thermometer, rain, &c. observations on the velocity of the winds and the heights. 
of the tides twice a day ; but I have not lately had sufficient time to make an ab* 
stract of this part -.^though it will be a laborious undertaking, I shall embrace the 
first opportunity of doing it, for it will determine wijih certainty^ whether the velo- 
city of the winds and height of the tides have increased since tlie commencemeni 
of the journal. 

From the increased force of the winds, Mr. Hamilton explains the changes in the' 
dimate, which have been ihe complaint of the farmer, the gardener, and the aged. 
It is well known, that the surface of the ocean varies less from the mean annual 
temperature of its latitude, than land on the same parallel ; or, that the surface of the 
sea is colder in summer, and warmer in winter, than the surface of the ground in 
the same latitude ; this has been clearly shown by Kir wan. If then the prevalent 
winds of any country blow over an ocean situated in its parallel, that country will 
relatively be denominated temperate; it will be free from all extremes; the beats of 
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To these accumulated discouragements of nature, surely the 
proprietors ought to be humane and attentive. The rents ought ' 



sammer, and the colds of winter, will be checked by sea breezes of a contrary 

property; and the land, influenced by the neighbouring element^ will more or z 

less partake of the equability of temperature. Such is tlie case with all islands, 

and particularly with Great Britain and Ireland. The western winds visit US| | 

modified by the temperature of the broad Atlantic Ocean, which they traverse in 

their career : they bring us the clouds teeming with moisture, collected in the ^ 

coui'se of three thousand miles along its surface. Hence the uniformity of tem- 
peraturei and redundant humidity, which have always been marked as the dis- 
tinguished characters of our climate, and which have been noticed by most writers 

ancient and modern. Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, in speaking of the climate ^'^ 

of this country, says cttlum crebris, imbribus ac Tubulis fcedum. 

Since therefore the trees^ sands, and tides seem to show that these winds have '- '' ' 

of late years blown with unusual violence; since they bear testimony that a large 
quantity of air thus directed, tempered, and surcharged, has passed over our 
lands ; it plainly follows, that the climate must have felt the change ; that it 
inust have experienced colder summers and milder winters than formerly, ap- 
proaching towards that equability of heat and redundance of moisture, which the " 
farmer and gardener at present so heavily lament. 

Why these westerly winds have ceased to bear the character of zephyrs, is not 
perhaps easy to say ; we are not at present possessed of sufficient data whereon to 
found any well-grounded theory. The following ingenious queries are, however, 
modestly proposed by Mr. Hamilton. 

1. Have not our winds become more violent, and the temperature of our 
seasons more equable, since our forests were cleared, and the country cultivated? 
And have not these winds, and that equability of temperature, been nearly pro- 
portioned to these circumstances ? « ' 

2. Have not similar changes occurred under analogous circumstances in North 
America ; even in Canada, that country of extremes in heat and cold ; and did 
not the island of Bermudas, though situated so much to the southward of us, be- 
come barren of fruit in consequence of the destruction of its timber trees ? * 

3. Has it not appeared from observations, on the ascent of balloons, and the 
motion of clouds, that the lower mass of air often pursues a different course from 
the upper stratum ? May not then the limits of our stormy currents of air,* be 

■ 

confined within a few hundred yards of the surface of the earth ? And if so, n it 
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to be moderate; they will admit of a gradual augmentation^ 
according to the increasing price of provisions ; but if the rents 
have been tripled, vsrhile the prices of cattle had not been 
doubled, can it be expected that the tenant should enjoy any 
degree of comfort, or that it should diminish their regret at 
leaving their native hills, where their ancestors have long re- 
sided, and which they would never quit as long as they could 
acquire a comfortable provision for their families. Mr. Knox's 
description of the distresses of the highlands, has often affected 
me with horror, even when I hoped it was exaggerated: but 

my own observation, and information which I have obtained 

«.» . .... 

- from intelligent and humane mdividuals, convince me that his 

picture is not too high coloured. Absolute starvation is not 

indeed so common, since the introduction of potatoes, but other 

circumstances remain very nearly the same. 

not possible, and even probable, that the frequent interruption of forests, groves, 
and hedge- row trees, might have formerly very much retarded, and finally checked, 
the progress of a tempest ? 

4. Have not all the countries of Europe, Asia, and America, within the parallel 
of our island, been very much denuded of their forests within the present century? 
And has not the increased velocity of the westerly winds been proportioned to this 
destruction of the forests and trees ? 

5. Is it not probable, since the prevalent winds of our parallel have a westerly ten* 
dency, that circumstances which have removed impediments to their career round the 
entire globe, may have increased the volocity of their course? 

Whether so diminutive an animal as man^ so temporary in duration, so impotent 
in strength, acting through the lengthened period and persevering efforts of a 
large portion of his species, can reasonably be deemed equal to the involuntary 
production of such vast eflfects ; to a change even of the elements and clim'atcs 
of the earth, may admit of doubt, opposition, and denial \ for which reason he has 
simply proposed them as matters of inquiry. 
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If^ with great labour and fatigue^ says this humane and 
patriotic man, the farmer raises a slender crop of oats and 
barley^ the autumnal rains often baffle his utmost efforts, and 
frustrate all his expectations; and instead of being able to pay an 
exorbitant rent, he sees his family in danger of perishing during 
the winter, when he is preduded from any possibility of assistance 
elsewhere. 



Nor are his cattle in a better situation: in summer they 
pick up a scanty support among the morasses, and heathy 
mountains; but in winter, when the grounds are covered with 
snow, and when the naked wilds afford them neither shelter nor 
subsistence, the few cows^ small, lean, and ready to drop down 
through want of pasture, are brought into the hut where the 
family resides, and frequently share with them their little stock 
of meal, which had been purchased or raised for the family only; 
while the cattle thus sustained, are bled occasionally, to afibrd 

nourishment for the children after it has been boiled, or made 
into cakes.* 

The sheep being left upon the open heaths, seek to shelter 
themselves from the inclemencies of the weather, amongst the^ 
shallows upon the lee-side of the mountains ; and here they are 
frequently buried under the snow for several weeks together. In 

* This practice of bleeding cattle, though common when Mr. Knox wrote, is 
now little used since the introduction of potatoes : it is still, however, resorted to 
occasionally. 
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this situation^ they cat their own and each others wool^ and hold 
out wonderfully against cold and hunger; but even in moderate 
'winters, a considerable number are found dead after the snow has 
disappeared, and in rigorous seasons few arc left alive. 

Meanwhile the steward or factor, bard pressed by letters 
from the gaming* house, or Newmarket, demands the rent in a 
tone which makes no great allowance for unpropitious seasons^ 
the death of cattle, and other accidental mbfortunes; the laird's 
wants must be supplied. 

Such is the state of farming, if it may be so called, through- 
out the interior parts of the highlands; but as that country has 
an extensive coast, and many islands, it may perhaps be supposed 
that the inhabitants of those shores are in a much better situa* 
lion. This is, however, as yet, by no means the case; those 
gifts of nature, which in other commercial countries would have 
been subservient to the most valuable purposes, are here lost, or 
nearly so, to the natives, and to the public. The only difference, 
therefore, between the inhabitants of the interior parts, and those 
of the most distant coast or island, consists in this ; that the lat- 
ter, with the labours of the field, have to encounter alternately 

the dangers of the ocean, and all the fatigues of navigation. 

» 

To the distressing circumstances at home, which have been 
already described, new difficulties and toils await the devoted 
farmer when abroad. In hopes of gaining a little money to pay 
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his rent, or a little fish to support his family, he leaves his wife* 
and infants at the commencement of the fishery in October, ac- 
companied by his sons, brothers, and frequently an aged parent; 
and embarks in a small open boat, in quest of herrings, with no 
other provisions than oatmeal, potatoes, and fresh water; no other ^ 
bedding than heath or brushwood; one end of the boat being 
covered with an old sail to defend them from the inclemencies 
of the seas and skies. Thus provided, he searches from bay to 
bay, through turbulent seas, frequently for several weeks to- 
gether, before the shoals of herring are discovered. The glad 
tidings seem to vary, but not to diminish his fatigues. Unremit- 
ing nightly labour, pinching cold winds, heavy seas, uninhabit- 
ed shores, covered with snow, or deluged with rains, contribute 
towards filling up the measure of his distresses: while to men 
of such exquisite feelings as the highlanders generally possess, 
the scene which awaits him at home^ does it most efTectually. 

Having realized a littlfc money among country purchasers, 
he returns with the remainder of his capture, through a long 
navigation, frequently amidst unceasing hurricanes, not to a 
comfortable home and cheerful family, which would make him 
forget his toils and smile at past dangers ; but to a turf cabin, 
envirpncd with snow, and almost hid from the eye by its great 
depth. Upon entering his solitary mansion, he generally finds 
part of his family lying upon heath or straw, languishing 
through want or epidemical disease; while the fejV surviving 
cows, which possess the other end of the cottage, instead of 
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furnUhlng^ further supplies of milk and blood, demand his immc* 
diate attention to keep them in existence. 

The season now approaches^ when he is again to delve and 
labour the ground^ on the same slender prospect of a plentiful 
crop, or a dry harvest. The cattle which have survived the 
severity of the winter, are turned out to the mountains ; and 
having put his domestic affairs into the best situation, which a 
train of accumulated misfortunes admit of, he resumes the oar 
in search of the white fishery. If successful in this, he sets out 
in his open boat upon a voyage of 200 miles, to vend his cargo 
of cod, ling, &c. at Greenock or Glasgow. The produce, which 
seldom exceeds in value twelve or fifteen pounds, is laid out, m 
conjunction with his companions, in meal and fishing tackier 
and he returns through the same tedious navigation.* 

The autumn calls his attention again to the field; the usual 
round of disappointment, fatigue, and distress awaits him ; thus 
he drags through a wretched existence, in the hopes of soon arri v-^ 
ing at that country, where the weary shall be at rest. 

In the time of war, these poor wretches, while engaged in the 
fisheries to keep their drooping families in existence, are indis* 
crlmlnately pressed, without regard to cases or circumstances, 
however distressing to the unhappy victims or their families. 

* Should the Crinan canal be completed, and the dues sufficiently low, this tedious 
navigation will be avoided. 
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These viituous> but friendless men, while endeavouring by every 

* 

means in their power to pay their rents; to support their wives, 
their children and their aged parents: in short, while they are 
acting in every respect the part of honest, inoffensive subjects, are 
dragged away from their families and connections. 

The aged, the sick, and the helptess, look in vain for their 
return. They are heard of no more. Lamentations, cries, and 
despair, pervade the village or the district. Thus deprived of 
their main support, the rent unpaid, the cattle sold or seized, 
whole families are reduced to the extremity of want, and turned 
out amidst the inclemencies of the winter, to relate their piteous 
tale, and implore from the wretched but hospitable moun- 
taineers, a little meal or a little milk, to preserve their infants 
from perishing in their arms.* 

Can we wonder^^ when we reflect upon all these unpleasant 
circumstances, that the resentment of human nature should 
sometimes break forth, and even overcome the fond attachment 
to the native soil, so natural to every one ? Some, who had 

served in the American war, having settled in that country, 
were desirous that their friends should partake of their good 
fortune, instead of tilling a wretched soil, which, after all their 
labour, would not, at least, return above three-fold, they could, 
for less money than paid one year's rent for these grounds, pur- 

* Knox's View of the British Empire, Vol. I. p. 126. 
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chase others of equal or greater cxtcat, where the return would 
be twenty or thirty- fold, where the climate was genial, and 
where they could transmit their possessions and improvements 
to their children. Some transmitted these sentiments by let- * 
ters; others returning to take leave of their native land, and 
the friends of their youth, delivered their opinions. They ex- 
horted their countrymen to exchange their barren heaths for 
boundless plains of America ; and set forth, often in too high 
colours, its numerous advantages. In consequence of these re- 
presentations, great numbers were induced to accompany them ; 
and between the years 1773 and 1775, above 30,000 persons 
from different parts of the highlands, crossed the Atlantic, and 
iincc that time numbers have followed. 



I HAV£ given this picture of distress nearly in Mn Knox's 
own words ; his' zeal for the improvement of the highlands is 
well known, and his veracity will not be questioned. What has 
been mentioned, though introduced in this place, does not ap* 
ply particularly to Mull, but is common to many of the Hebrides, 
and a great part of the highlands. Mr. Knox says, that in Jiis 
journeys through the north of Scotland, he has frequently met 
families or bodies of people, travelling towards the ports. They 
generally edged off the road, and hurried along, as if shy of an 
interview ; suspecting, perhaps, that they might meet with their 
landlords or tacksmen. This interview he was desirous to pro- 
cure, and upon finding their flight interrupted, not by a hostile or 
dangerous force, but by a single individual upon a small horse, 
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in the midst of uninhabited wilds, he who could speak the best 
English, generally stepped forth, with a dgected countenmce, 
while his companions, and especially the children, seemed to re^ 
main in eager suspense* The motiye of these interviews, led to 
inquiries respecdng the causes of their emigration, the state of 
their finances, and their notions of the country to which they 
were going. They represented their distresses with great fiseting, 
most generally in tears ; and with a strict regard to truths as ap* 
peared from the uniformity of the accounts delivered by the 
different companies which he met, vrho wert stiangers to each 
other. ^' O, Sir,** they would sa^, ** we do not leave our comi'^ 
try without good reascm. Sometimes our crops yield little more 
than the seed; and sometimes they are destroyed by rains, or do 
not ripen; ^ut some of our lairds make no allowance for these 
misfortunes s they seize our cattle atid furniture^ leaving us no- 
thing but the skins, which wbuld be of no use to them. O9 Sir, 
can you tell us any thing about the coimtry of America ? lliey ' 
say poor folks may get a living in it, which is more than we can 
do here. We are driven with our poor children to a distant 
land. We are begging our way to Greenock, with all our clothes 
on our backs, as you see. God forgive our oppressors, who have 
brought us to this. We are quite strangers in the Lowlands; 
could you advise us, Sir, how to make a bargain with the captain 
of the ship? They say, that those who have no money to pay 
their passage, must sell themselves to the captain: this is out 
case. O, Sir, what have we done ?— but it is the wiH of God, 
blessed be his holy nanie.** 

VOL. I. Ik B 
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Such was the language of these people, who were going into 
voluntary slavery, at the distance of three thousand miles from 
their native place : for it was a custom a few years ago, and 
I believe exists stilt, that those who had not money ta pay thdr 
passage, agreed with the captain to serve any psqprietor he 
chose, for a certain number of years ; the former actually selling 
the poor wretcfa> for thet time^u tx} the latter^ as «cfqp as. be arrived 
in AmericBU 



But it is time to leave these digressions, into wfaick I vra» 
drawn by the desire of excitiog in ptoprietors a sense of their 
situation, and in the oountiy at lasge, a sense of the danger arising 
6om these sources of depopulatidn. Should the people, drtvcn^ 
by despair, quit their native eountry for ever, of what avail will 
be the barren hills to the pfoprieton? The loss to the countiy. 
cannot be better described, than in the words of Goldsmith. : 
*^ 111 fares the land,, to hast*ning> ills a prey,. 

While wealth accumulates, and men decay;. 

Princes and lords may flourish,, or may fade,. 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made :. 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride,. 

When once destroy*d can never be supplied.." 

I MUST not forget to mention the manufacture of Kelp^ or 
Soda, from sea- ware, which is carried on in the island of Mull, 
and indeed most; of the other islands, and which has added Ycry 
much to the incomes of the proprietors. Upon every part of the 
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coast there are various kinds of sea-weeds^ or wrack, as it is 
called, which were, till lately, used indiscriminately as manures. 
This useful material, which has contributed so much to enrich 
the proprietors, svnd afford employment to many hands, during 
the season, does not appear to have been known as a manu* 
fiicturc in Britain^ until the beginning of the present century: 
thb was owing to the backward, state of the . soap and glass ma- 
nu&ctories in this country, in both of which great quantities of 
alkali are used, and which have not been carried on with spirit 
in Scotland more than thirty years. 

The first introduction of the kelp manufacture, was into the 
island of Uist, about the year 1730^ by a Mr. M'Leod, who 
brought it from Ireland, where it had been carried on for several 
years. His method was, however, a bad one, for he contented 
himself with merely reduciiig the sea- ware to ashes ; but this 
was soon given up, and the plan of fusion, which is now foI« 
lowed^ adopted. This manufacture soon found its way into the 
other islands, and began to form an article of trade, even in 
Shetland, very soon after its introduction into the Hebrides. The 
quantity of kelp at first made was very small ; but the great in- 
crease and rapid progress of the manufactures depending upon 
it, soon raised the price, and increased the quantity. At first, . 
the price was so small, that it would do little more than pay for 
manufacturing, but it augmented very rapidly. The following 
account, .given by Mr. Jameson, in his ingenious '' Outlines of 

* 

the Mineralogy of the -Shetland Islands, &c." contains pretty 
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nearly the price of kelp, from the year 1740, to the priBtent 
time : 

From 1740 to 1760 average price about 350a ton. 
1760 to 1770 — — — 440 
1770 to 1780 — — — 500 
1780 to 1790 — — — 600 
Since the year 1791, its value has increased still more rapidly, 
partly owing to the extension of the manufactures before-men- 
tioned, but chiefly to the war, which has prevented the importa- 
tion of the usual quantity of barilla, and has raised kelp to the 
enormous price of 11/. a ton. The benefit of this manufacture 
to the proprietors will be evident, when k Is known, that small 
farms on the coasts, which within these seven years^ only paid 
40/. rent, haven risen to 300/. a year.. 

The cost of manufacturing kelp in the Hebrides is about 
thirty shillings a ton, which allows an immense profit. I believe 
that not less than 500 tons are annually made in Mull, at least 
since the price has been so - high ; for the quantity made, varies 
according to the price it draws. 

The method of manufacturing this article is very simple. The 
different species of Juci, particularly the fucus vesiculosus, • or 
button wrack^ and Juais serratus, or lady wrack, when fully 
grown in the sea, are forced continually, by the flux of the tides, 
against rocks, to which they adhere, and on whicb they grow, 
covering them not unfrequently to a considerable depth. These 
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marine plants, in the' months of May, June, and July, are cut 
from the rocks, spread out, and dried, so as to enable them to 
burn inore easily. When the ware is sufficiently dried, a pit is 
dug upon the shore, generally in the sand, about seven feet wide, 
and three or four feet deep, and lined with small stone9* A fire 
is next kindled at the bottom, and the dried fiicus laid upon it 
by degrees ; fresh quantities ar<e added, until the pit is nearly 
filled, and the whole is then frequently stirred; towards the 
evening it gets into a semi-fluid state ; it is then allowed to cool ; 
die fMt is covered with stones and turf, in such a manner as to 
keep out the wet,, and the kelp is ready for the market.^ 



y 



The growing of fuci upon shores, is now become an object of- 
considerable consequence, not only from their value, as afibrd- 
ing kelp, but also on account of their great use as manure* It 
has therefore been recommended to roll stones upon the shores,, 
which in many places can be done at a small expense, and these, 
in two years,, will be covered with such quantities of fiici, as to 
be worth cuttings Calcareous stones are found, to be the best 
fi>r this purpose* 



Ths climate of Mull is. very moist, the rains being frequent 
and heavy. Severe gales of wind from the west are likewise 
common. But the winters, not only here, but in^the whole of 
the Western; islands, are much more temperate than in the inland 
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parts of Scotland. This 13 owing to the intense cold being mo^ 
derated by the surrounding ocean> the temperature of which 
keeps pretty nearly the same, during the whole year. The 
ground is seldom wholly covered with snow^ which, excepting on 
th^e hills, soon melts; nor are the frosts usually of long continuance j; 
but the summers are generally wet, <x>ld, and short. 

■ 

The following particulars are taken from Smith's A^icuku- 
ral Survey : 

Real rent of Mull • ^ ^.7,711 o p 

Valued do. - - - 744 no 

Population in 1775 - - 5287 

Do^ in 1795 - - • 8016 

Increase in 40 years - - 2729 

Supposed extent in square miles 425 

From this may be deduced, that the population is between iS 
and 19 to the square mile« 

i- I supposjE that the population in the county of Argyle, nnray 

be taken as the average population of the highlands in general, 
or perhaps somewhat more, as there are two considerable towns 
in it, namely, Inverary and Campbeltown, as well as the village 
of Oban. Now, irom Dr. Smithes table, it may be calculated, 
that the population of this county is between 17 and 18 for the 
square mile, so that the island of Mull has its share b£^)opuIa- 
tion. The island of Great Britain, upon an average^ contains 
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109 inhabitants in the square mile^^ so that the population of 
the highlands is only about one-sixth of the average population 
of Britain^ or one-ninth of the population of England. 

The common language of Mull is the Gaelic^ though several' 
can speak English: and vrere the schools properly encouraged, 
this language v^ould gain ground fast, but they are for the most 
part ill managed and ill attended ; indeed, the encouragement 

« 

given to school- masters, not only here, but in the greater part of 
the highlands, is ipsufficient to induce persons properly quali- 
fied to undertake this useful office. In general^ the common 
labourers are better paid, and better, able to support a family, 
than the school' masters^ 



Th£RE are two stated^ ferries in the island^ one to Morven; 
and the other from Achnacraig to Kerrera, and thence to the 
main land near Oban. By this last, near jeooo black cattle are 

annually wafted over, for the several markets to which they are 
driven, besides a considerable number of horses; but in this 
number are included the black cattle from the isles of Col and 
Tiree, which are driven through Mull in their way to the low 
country* 

JuLT 17. We left our inn at Achnacraig, early in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded up the north-east coast of Mull to Aros, 
eighteen miles distant. The road, which was chiefly made by 

* Gadirie. 
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goverament^ is very good ; indeed It is almost the only passable 

« 

road in the island* The country likewise put on a better ap« 
pearance than we had yet observed ; for some spots near the sea 
might be called fertile, and about a mile from the inn is a small 
plain finely wooded. To the right, we saw an old castle on a bold 
headland projecting into the sea, as most of the old highland 
castles do. This was Castle Duart, or Dowart, and was for- 
merly the seat of the Macleans, the proprietors of the whole 
island. It is now in ruins, though some parts of it are so far 
inhabitable, as to afford accommodations to a small party of soldiers, 
sent hither from Fort William to prevent smuggling. 



From this place, we had a fine view of Cruachan, on the 
m&in land, hiding his pointed top in the clouds; and immedi- 
ately before U9, across the sound of Mull, lay the ragged hills of 
Morven, a large peninsula, famous for being the residence of 
Fingal. The soil seems to have been in a great measure washed 
off, and the rocks left bare ; there are none of the woods re- 
maining, which are so often mentioned by Ossian. About five 
miles from Achnacraig, we passed on our left a neat house, the 

residence of Mr. Allan Maclean; and on the other side of 
the sound in Morven, we saw an old castle, the name of which 
we did not learn. About thirteen miles from the inn, we passed 
the ruins of an old church, near which were several tomb-stones, 

some of them very ancient, but several modern. We passed 

m 

likewise several villages, or irregular collection of huts, many 
of which had a very wretched appearance, being built of earth. 
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witk widcer doors. They were by much the worst that we 
had seeo. 

At A«0Si* are the ruins of an old castle, butlt upon a steep 
rock towards the sea, and which appears to have been secured 

« 

on the Jand side by a moat and a draw-bridge. * Jt has evidently 
vfaecn intended as a place of strength, and is said to have been 
«imilt by Macdovald, Lord of the Isles, who resided there some 
tsme^; but at what penod, or how long, we could not ascertain. 



Near the castle is a neat modem house, the residence of Mt: 
MAx'wBLt., factor to the Duke of Argyle, by whom we were 
Jmapitably entertained^ and \yho sent a guide with us to Tor- 
loisk ; for vfc here left the good road, which is oontinued from 

m 

Aros to Tobermory ,f a -village lately built by the British so- 
ciety for encoufaging fisheries^ who have a property of about 
^,000 acres, the greatest part of which, however, is. hill or moss; 
the ground for tiUfge lying in detached spotst near the harbour, is 
not considerable either for extent or quality. 



Tfi£ situation of Tobcrmofy is an excellent one fi>r the pur- 
pose of a village and sea-port; it possesses a fifte bay, which is 
sheltered by the sma|l island Calve lying l^ibfc it, and is situated 



* jtros^ in Gaelic, igiMet th« mansion or habitatiffi^ and . U a n^fac applicable 
to the residence of any family of distinction. 
t TakenHiory signifiev the well of the Virgin Mary.**— Ca/v/, the smdl island 
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in the track of the shipping, which pass from the western parts 
of Britain to the northern countries of Europe, and has an easy 
communication by water with the fishing- lochs in one direction, 
and with the Firth of Clyde, Liverpool, and other considerable 
towns in the other. 

Thb society began to form this village in the year 1788 ; and 
a custom-house and post-office were established here In the year 
1791. The village consists of about. twenty bouses, built with 
stone and lime, and covered with slate ; besides these, there 
are about thirty huts or thatched houses. The population is 
about 300. A few persons follow the mercantile line, and serve 
the settlers and neighbouring districts with goods imported from 
the low country.* A house has been lately built here by the Ste- 
vensons of Oban, who carry on some trade. A boat-builder 
and cooper have settled here, and find pretty constant employ- 
ment in the building of boats, and making of barrels for the 
herring fishery. There is likewise a considerable salt store kept 
here, for supplying the busses and boats in the fishing season. 

As we had not an opportunity of visiting this new settlement, 
the preceding description is taken partly from what was related 
to us, but chiefly from Mr. Mac Arthur^s Statistical Account. 

Th£ distance from Aros ta Torloisk is about fifteen miles, and 
the road, if the indistinct path over which we travelled deserves 
the name, is the most ragged, stony, and mountainous I ever 
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saw. We wtTC, however, amply recompensed for our labour, 
by the very hospitable receptiaa we met with from Mr. Maclean 
of Torloisk,^ and his good lady. 

Mr. Maclean*8 house is large and elegant, and unquestion* 
.ably the best in the island. It is situated on a rising ground above 
tiie sea, having -in front the islands of Gometra and Ulva, with a 
view of IcolmkiU, Staffa, Dutchman s Cap, and several other 
islands rising up like black spots out of the ocean. The situation 
is delightful in summer, but must be very bleak in winter, as it 
has nothing to shelter it from the storms of the west, which are 
by much the most frequent. 



we wished to visit Staffa the next morning, our worthy 
host Torloisk f procured us a boat belonging to. some of his 
tenants in the island of Gometra, which was engaged to come 
over for us at an early hour. 

July i8. The boat came at the time appointed; but the 
morning being very stormy, we could not venture to visit Sta£ra. 



• Torlohh in GocKc, rignifics ^* the burnt hHl." 

f It is scarcely necessary to mention, that the highland lalfds, instead of being 
called by their proper names, are distingnished by the name of their property ; this 
undoubtedly originated from the difficulty of distinguishing the diflerent families of 
the same name and dan. All the proprietors of Mull were formerly Macleans ! at 
present there are several of that name, but the principal are Maclean of Lochbuie, 
and our host, both of whom are distinguished by the name of their residence ; so 
that this distinction, which originated in the necessity, is continued as a title. 

c c a 
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We did not, however, £nd our time hang heavy on our hands^ 
€ox wc were entertained with the most friendly hospitality : this 
delay likewise gave me an opportunity of extending my notcs» 
and making observations on this side of the island. 

TB£ mmeralogical appearance of this island is very different 
from what we had hitherto seen : instdad of granite^ porphyry^, 
or micaceous schistus^ which we had almost constantly met wjUh^ 
a coQsiderabk part of the parish of Torosay» and I suspect a^ 
great part of the island, at a considerable depth, consists o^ 
wbinsbone^ which docs not differ from basak in its chemical pvoK 
pertieS| nor indeed in any other respect than the coarseness of 
its grain. As we approached Aros and Torloisk, most of the 
n)cks wcce cf the basaltic kind, and often assumed a regular form. 
Not far from Aros I saw some white lava, similar to. that dc* 
acvibed by DoJoQiieUy in his '^ Memoircs sur Tlslede Ponces.*^ 
There is some limestone in the island, but difficult of access^ 
Some seams of coal have likewise been found in different parts : 
there is oae about three feet thick, in a hill called Beinanini ; 
tfab has not; however been worked with advantage, though it 
^ most probably might. The quality of the coal seems very good.. 
This seam is the prc^erty of Sir Ja^m^sRiddel, of Ardnao^ur^ 
chah. A seam about eighteen inches thick, appears upon the 
qpa-cost of lUss, the property of the Duke of Argyle. Coal 
has likewise been discovered in Brolass and Gribun, the property 
of Obtain Mi. CLE AN of Kinlochlavin. 
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Td the bdtankt this island is by no means interesting. On 
scleral of the hills I found the Gent tana Amarella, and in the 

netghtiottrhoo<[ of T<Kloisk« the Arbutus ufva^rsl grows^in consi«» 
denble quantity. 

Aiirb^o the proverbs which are common in this and some of 
the islands, is the fbllbwing one: when you meet with ingrati- 
tude from a person who has been benched by your means, where- 
you had reason to expect a very diflTerent conduct, it is common* 
to say, *' what a fool was I to bum my harp for him or her/'*' 
Tliis proverb is very common in Mull, and the following circum- 
stance is said to have given rise ta it^ . 

In former times, there lived in this island^ a celebrated harper, 
married to a young woman of exquisite beauty, whom he ten* ' 
derly loved. The musician excelled all his cotemporaries in taste- 
and execution; but it was said that he ow^d part of his hmc' 
to an instrument so admirably constructed, that no artist could ' 
hope to equal, much less surpass it. Next to his wi&, it was 
the pride, and joy of his heart, and his - companion whoever ha - 
went. 



■'; 



This pair went to visit^a relation, who was sick^ on the oppo^ 
site coast. ' It was winter^ and those who are acquaint^ ivith 
this rugged island, will not wonder that a woman should sink 
under the cold and fatigue of the journey* The wind blew kcta 

* The Gaelit proverb is, ^ Smcifg a loifgeadh a tbiompan /la.'* ' - 
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and cold; tbejr straggled against the Uast, and at last readied 
the top of a high hill, which thqr could not avoid {lasung. 
Here, being quite exhausted, she fainted awajr. The husband^ 
with the utmost tenderness, exerted himself for the pseserfatton 
of a life so dear to him ; and peiceiidng some symptoms of (€• 
covery, he hastened to Icindle a fire to warm her« He stmck a 
£int, and received the sparks among a little dry heather, which 
he had collected with difficulty; for the place was ..too high and 
exposed to produce even this plant in abundance, though a nsKttve 
of barren soils. In this penury of fuel, the good man scrupled not 
to sacrifice his beloved harp, breaking it in pieces, and feeding the 
flames with its fi^^ments« 

Wkil£ lie was thus occupied; a young gentleman happened 
to be hunting at no great distance ; and seeing the smoke, made 
towards it« He appeared to be greatly struck at seeing, in that 
situation, a beautifiU woman in distress, whilst she was so much 
disordered at the sight of the stranger, that the husband dreaded 
another fit. The youth made many professions of sympathy 
and concern ; and offered them some spirits and provisions, which 
he ImvI with him. This was accepted with gratitude, for they 
had set out in a hurry, and were ill provided for the accident ; 
and without the aid of some cordial, it was scarcely possible for 
the wife to hold out» till they had reached some habitation. 

■ 

Her agitation, /however^ subsided by degrees, and she was 
prevuled onj with some entreaty, to partake of the repast. In a. 
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little time her spirits revived, and she seemed to make light of 
her disaster. The joy of the husband was excessive, nor did he 
once regret the loss of his favourite harp. He was pleased to 
see hi» wife exert herself with so much alacrity to entertain the 
youth to whom they were so highly indebted. The conversa*i^ 
tion became soon so animated and particular, that a less happy 
husband,. with. the slightest tincture of jealousy in. his tfempcr^ 
wo\iId have suspected that this was not their first meeting. The 
&ct was, they were old acquaintances, though, as the young: 
man saw her not disposed to recognize him, he chose to behave as^ 
a stranger. 
«. 
The woman had^ been brought up by a grandmother, whose 
name she bore, and * from whom her family had expectations. 
Her grandmother*s house was in another island, and very near 
that of the youth's &ther. T^ey had been, companions from 
early infancy, and in all the little pursuits of childhood, had 
crer chosen each other as associates. As they advanced ia years,^ 
this fondness 

Cricw wkh their growtir, and strengthen'd with their strength. 

This affection was not a little increased by the pastoral life 
then led by both sexes of young highlanders ; for at that time> 
when, in other countries^ boys of his age would have been at 
school; his cKief employment was hunting, fishing, or listening; 
to the Celtic songs and tales, which were the delight of all ranks 
oi' people, this way of tife gave him frequent opportunities 
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of seeing his fair one, whose beauty daily increased. Their 
friendship was fast ripening into love, when her grandmother 
died, and she returned to her native island, 'and to her father's 
house. From that time till the present, they ^lad never met, 
or heard of each other, for the art of writing was not known 
there, jmd there ^was but little intercourse between the dlflfeffeiit 
islands. 



Thet were both much afflicted at the sq>araticm ; not that 
they thought of marriage; for, besides that he was too young, 
there wa^an insurmountable bar to their union. He was bom 

a Duin-wassal, or gentlemcua ; she a vassal, or commoner of ah 

♦ 

inferior tribe; and whilst ancient ^nanners and customs were 
religiously adhered to, by a primitive people, the two classes 
kept perfectly unmixed 4n their alliances. In those times, .a 
gentleman of no fortune, or, as Dr. Johnson would have said, a 
beggar of high bbth, was respected* by his countrymen, and 
addressed in the {Plural number ; whereas a commoner, thou^ 
possessed of considerable property, was saluted with ibou or 
tbee, and, however rich, could not pretend to ask the hand of 
the poorest gentlewoman. 

Thi5, however, had been no bar to fheir friendship; for, in 
every age and country, boys and girls, when left to themselves, 
pay little regard to these accidental circumstances in the chovoe 
of their companions ; spirit, generosity, and phasing ipanncn, 
being the qualities that bind jroung hearts together^ . 
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Hbr marriage did not take place till two jeacs after their 
separation, and was what might be called, oh her side, a pru- 
dential one« She had no objection to the musician, who was a 
man o£ property, and respected ; she gave him her hand, when 
he had no interest in her heart. Her first love still lurked there, 
though reason and virtue exerted themselves to expel him. In 
the course of a few months., the worth and tenderness of her 
husband, and a laudable desire of standing well in the opinion 
of the world, had greatlj weakened these impressions; so that 
hitherto she had acted her part in the marriage state, with jmo- 
priefy and applause. A meeting, however, M romantic and 
unexpected as the present was too strong a temptation. A thou* 
sand tender incidents of childhood and youth crowded into her 
recollection, and too successfully suggested, that the companion 
of her happiest years, was alone worthy of her love. 

The young man, on his part, was equally captivated ; and, 
indeed, the charms which had so touched his heart in early 
youth, were now in full bloom, and, in his opinion, much 
improved; and guesung by her demeanour, and the language 
of her eyes, that he still muntained a place in her affections, 
he listened enamoured to her conversation, which, being in 
the presence of her husband, vras lively and innocent : while, 
hurried away by the impulse of passion, his purpose was to 
carry her off to a distant island, where they were both un- 
known » 
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The husbaad at length proposed to his wife to proceed on their 
journey, when the stranger politely ofiered to accompany them a 
few miles% By the way he found means to whisper his scheme, 
and was glad to find his old miatress as impatient as he could 
wish, to abandon, for his sake, all diat & virtuous woman holds 
dear. Such was the return she made to her husband, . foi^ all 
his tenderness and love ! and so blind was she to that misery and 
shame which were soon to overtake her ! They at length came 
to the foot of a mountain, where was a deep woody glen ; here 
the artful woman complaining of thirst, the fond and unsus* 
pecting husband ran to a stream, which he saw at a distance, 
while the guilty pair made their elopement^ and were out of 
sight in aa instant. But who. can paint the situatioa of the 
husband at his returai Bereaved thus both of his wife and his 
harp, he exclaimed, in an agony of grief, ''Fool that I was, to 
burn my harp for thee !"* 

JuLT 19th. The weather still continuing stormy,, there was 
*no possibility of visiting Staffa ; but in the society of Torloisk 
and the ladies, we were not disposed to complain. It was not 
without surprize, I must confess, that in an island of the Hebrides, 
isx from the gay and busy world, we met with elegant society, 
and every comfort and convenience that could have been pro- 



* The substance of tbis tale was told me by a native of Mull. I. afterwards 
found it related in'^The Bee, from which I ha?e taken it, with some few al- 
terations, Mr* M^Niel has made it the subject of a beautiful poem, entitled The 
Harp. 
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cured in the capital^ with far more sincerity and hospitality. 
Mr. Maclean's family consisted, besides himself and his lady, of 
Mrs. Maclean's sister, and a female friend of theirs, both highly 
accomplished and agreeable. 

Beforb dinner, I took a walk with Mr. Watts, accompanied 
by our host, and two gentlemen from the island of Orancy, who 
came to Torloisk the preceding day. Almost all the rocks in 
the neighbourhood are basaltic; and a kind of honeycomb lava 
is very common, the cells of which are filled with bubbles of 
zeolite. During the last two days, I was consulted by several 
sick persons in the neighbourhood, to whom the worthy Mrs.* 
Maclean administered medicines. 



Though it is much to be wished that the distresses of these 
poor islanders could be effectually alleviated, and their in- 
dustfy properly directed, yet it must be confessed, that if 
we compare their situation with the savage and fierce manners 
of former times, the present age will not lose by the com- 
parison. 

The island of Mull, as well as sevcrkl of the neighbouring 
isles, have often been the seats of the ravages of factious and 
perfidious chieftains^ whose savage wars were continually raging. 
The heroes of Ossian were monsters delighting in gore, and boast- 
ing of their victims laid low. 

D D 2 
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Th£R£ was some time ago published at Glasgow, a small 
book entitled^ *^ The History of the Feuds and Conflicts among 
the Clans in the Northern Parts of Scotland, and in the Western 
Isles, from the Year 1031 unto 161 9/* from a manuscript writ- 
ten in the reign of James VJ. which places in a strong light the 
character of those barbarous times. From these materials I shall 
endeavour to select the particulars of a quarrel between the Mac- 
donalds of Cantyre, and the Macleans of Mull, which will not 
on\y ^ve a good idea of the troubles of those days, but likewise 
show the manner in which a great part of this, and some other 
islands, beqame the property of the powerful family of Argyle. 

Donald Gorme Macdonald of Sleat, in the isle of Skye, 
being on a visit to his cousin Angus Macdokald of Cantyre, 
landed with his suite^ in the isle of Jura, part of which was the 
property of Madean of Mull, the remainder belonging to his 
kinsman Macdonald. Being driven by contrary winds, he was xm^ 
der the necessity of landing on that part of the island belonging 
to Maclean. They were no sooner on shore than Macconnel Tear« 
reagh, and Hutcheon Macgillespick, whom Donald Gorme, for 
certain offences, had driven out of Skye, and who had taken 
shelter in Jura, having learned to whom the vessel belonged, they 
contrived a very malicious scheme to draw upon him the resent- 
ment of Maclean. In the dead of night they drove away part 
of Macleans cattle, taking them on board their vessels, not 
doubting that suspicion, the evidence of barbarians, would fall 
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on Donald Gorme*8 party. In this conjectute they were not 
deceived ; for Sir Lauchan Maclean^ a young fiery chief^ assembled 
his clan, and next night fell upon Gorme's party, and killed 
above sixty on the spot ; Donald himself escaping with great 
difficulty, with the remainder, on board a ship that lay in ^e 
harbour. 

Whsk the news of this lamentable affair reaped Abgus 
Macdonald of Cantyre, it filled him with grief, as he was nearly 
related to both parties. Donald Gorme, being, as was before 
observed, his cousin, and he had mafried Maclean's sister. 
Dreading, therefore, the consequences of this quarrel, he was 
determined to employ his good offices in bringing about a re- 
conciliation. With this view, he went to the' isle of Skye, and 
had the satisfaction to find Donald Grorme by no means untiact- 
able. After remaining some time in this island with hi^ kinsman, 
he, on his return to Cantyre, landed in Mull, and went to Castle 
Duart, the principal residence of Maclean, contrary to the advice 
of his brothers. Coll and Renald,. and of his cousin Renald Mac- 
coll, who wished him rather to send for Maclean, and inform 
him how he had succeeded with Donald Gorme, and then sound 
how far he might be inclined to a mutual reconciliation : but 
Angus Macdonald had so much confidence in his brother-in4aw. 
Sir Lauchlan Maclean, that he paid no regard to their urgent 
intrcaties; his brothers, dreading the consequence, left him, 
but his cousin Renald^ Macdonaid, accompanied him to Castle 
Dhart, where Macleah received him with great appearance of 
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kindness^ and arc him hopes that his. good offices might not be 

in vain; but after bis unsuspecting guest had retired to rest, far 

other thoughts possessed ^e mind of this barbarous chief. Isla 

jbelonged to the clan Donald, and had been given to them for 

their, personal services: Imt it seems that a claim had formerly 

been granted by the crown, whose policy was to sow discoid 

among the chieftains, to Maclean, of some lands in that island 

called the Kinoes of Isla : this claim had long lain dormant, but 

tlK^ present was too good an opportunity to be neglected by the 
ambitious laird of Mull, who, throwing aside all scraples . <^ 

integrity and honour, was determined to assert his claim. In the 
morning, with a confident air, he informed his astonished gue^t, 
that unless he would give up all title to the disputed lands in Isla, 

« 

he must prepare to spend the rest of his life in captivity. The 
unfortunate Macdonald had no choice ; he was therefore obliged 
to yield, and leave his eldest son James, and his cousin Renald, 
as hostages, until Maclean had taken possession of the lands in 
question* 

This act of perfidy, as well as the injury received by Donald 
•Gorme, roused the spirit of Angus Macdonald; who now con- 
sidered himself as the party most injured, and meditated revenge; 
but being as cool as he was determined, he stifled all appearance 
of resentment till he co^ld Show it with ejSect. It was not long 
before an opportunity of retaliation presented itself. Maclean, 

wishing to take possession of : bis newly ceded territoriesi sailed 
for Isla, leaving one of,hQ..jp)e^es,^Ilenald, in fetters in the 
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dungeon of Castlo Duart, and taking his nephew Jamea along 
with him for his better security. On landing in Isla^ he en? ^ 
camped at Elian- locb-^gorme, a ruinous fort^ situated upoi^ . the 
*Kinnes; but his situation being inconvenient, Angus Macdonald 
invited him to MuUintrea, a seat of his in the island, where he 
would be much better accommodated ; he requested him to con* 
tinue with him as long as his provisions should last, and that 
then he vrould accompany him to the house of some other laird; 
for it was a custom among the highland chiefs, to invite all 
strangers to their houses,, whom, and their retinue, they treated 
with the greatest hospitality:, as long as their, provisions held out ; 
wlien these were consumed, the laird accompanied his guest to 
the residence of a neighbouring chief, where the visit was limited 
by the same necessity... 

In answer to this invitation, Maclean pleaded his distrust of 
Macdonald's sincerity, being conscious of having ofTended him* 
Macdonald asserted^ that ne had no reason to be suspicious of 
harm, as he wa» possessed of pledges which his friends might 
keep in cusfody till his retumw Maclean, after some hesitation, 
complied^ and* went to Mullintrea, attended by eighty-six of his 
kinsmen and dependants> and accompanied by his nephew, the 
son of Macdonald, whom he always kept in his sight as a secur 
rity from danger, no longer scrupling to accept an invitation 
from one, with whom he had. just broken every right of hospi^ 
tality 9nd honour. 
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On their arrivaf, they were received with eveiy appearance of 
welcome, and sumptuously banqueted during the day; but 
though Macdonald affected to participate in their mirth ^ his 
thoughts were otherwise employed. He had privately sent 
orders to his friends and followers to rendezvous in arms at his 
house, at a certain hour in the evening ; these came punctually 
to the number of three or four hundred ; and about midnight 
surrounded the house that had been appropriated for the recep* 
tion of Maclean, which was a long building somewhat distant 
from the other houses^ the habitation of a highland chief, con* 
sisting of several low buildings surrounding the castle, or place 
of security. 

The house being surrounded by Macdonald*s attendants. An* 

s 

gus himself knocked at the door, and called to Maclean, telling 
him, that he had brought him his reposing draught, which was 
forgotten to be given him before he went to bed. Maclean 
replied, that as the hour was so late, and he himself in bed, he 
did not intend to take it that night; upon which Macdcmald 
told him, that whatever might be his intentions^ he insisted on 
his instantly rising and receiving it. Maclean then began to sus«- 
pect, and rising, opened the door, holding his young hostage 
before his breast to prevent any sudden attack* The boy per- 
eeiving his father with a drawn sword, and attended by a num- 
ber of armed men, cried aloud for mercy for his uncle, which 
was granted, and Maclean was removed to the keep or prison of 
the castle till the next morning. Macdonald then proclaimed 
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liberty to the followers of Maclean^ excepting Macdonald Tear* 
reah^ and another whom he named, who were suspected to have 
been their chiefs principal advisers in his treacherous act at 
Castle Duart ; these he commanded to come forth and deliver 
themselves^ which they refused to do^ dreading the consequences. 
He therefore ordered the house to be set on fire^ and left them 
to perish in the flames* 

Soon after the report of Maclean s captivity had reached 
Mull, Allan Maclean, one of his relations, thinking this a fa- 
vourable opportunity to gratify his owm ambition, caused a re- 
port to be spread in Isla, that Renald, Maodonald*s brother, 
who had been left as a hostage in Mull, had been slain by order 
of Maclean ; which false report he hoped would provoke Mac* 
donald to kill his prisoner, and that then he, Allan Maclean, 
would seize on his estates. Nor was he quite mistaken, for 
Macdonald no sooner heard of the death of his brother, than he 
caused all the followers of Maclean, none of whom had yet left 
Isla, to be beheaded. Maclean, however, was spared, probably 
for a more exemplary punishment. 

The superiority of Macdonald in this contest^ now began to 
raise the jealousy of the Earl of Argyle, who had long envied the 
power of his neighbour. The territory of Cantyre lying on the 
shores of Loch Fync, was contiguous to that of Argyle ; and the 
island of Isla, belonging to Macdonald, was directly upon the 
coast. This insular situation gave him great power to injure his 
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neighbour: he had a navy in his ports^ and could hate sailed up 
Loch-Fync to the very walls of Invcrary. So powerful a neigh- 
bour bad long created alatrm^ and ah occasion of humbling him 
had been ardently, wished for ; a body of forces was therefore 
instantly raised^ the osterisible motive pf which was to adjust 
the quarrel betw^eiot K&dean and Macdonald^ but the real onc^ 
to check the power of the latter, 

Argtle bad, however^ embarked in a matter vastly beyc^id 
his power; the address and abilities of Macdonald made him glad 
to ^raV^ back his forces. He therefore complained to the king, 
who sent a herald to order Macdonald to restore Maclean to 
liberty ; but a highland chief did not eas^iiy at that time submit 
to a royal mandate : the messenger was interrupted, and finding 
the port shut, from whence he sbpuld have taken shipping to 
Isia, he^ returned home, ^t hot, however^ through the mde» 
fiitigable perseverance of James, Stewart^ chancellor of Scotland^ 
Maclean was, on some rigid conditions, exchanged for Renald. 
For the performance of these conditions, he gave his own son, 
and the son of Macleod of Harris, with several other bosts^es, to 
Macdonald, who immediately set sail for Ireland, to assist in the 
quarrel of a neighbouring chief upon the coast of i:hat island. 

. Maclean no sooner heard of the departure of his enemy, 
than without either regarding the safety of his pledges,, or his 
own faith, he invaded Isla, and carried fire and sword through 
that unfortunate island. Macdonald, however, though on his 
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return from Irelitad he had been informed of this new act of per- 
fidy, scorned to revenge himself on the innocent individuals in 
his pQwer. -The blood which he had shed at MuUintrea^ had 
pmbably tau^bt him -this lesson of humanity* He^ however, 
tran^wrtcd his troops to the island of Tirec, belonging tor 
Maclean, and destroyed all the inhabitants and cattle ; not con- 
tent with this act of vengeance, he landed in Mull, and ravaged 
the whole island. The inhabitants could make no reststsmcei 

« 

but flying before him like sheep, were dlaughtered in almost 
eveiy comer by the enraged chief. 

Whilst Macdonald codimitted these' outrages in Mull, 
Maclean was by no means backward in retaliating, but finding 
himself unable to cope with Macdonald in person, he went into 
Cantyre, and burnt and laid waste a great part of the coun- 
try ; they thus continued to vex each other with fresh slaugh- 

* 

tors and outrages, till they had very nearly depopulated both 
countries* 



Soon after this, Maclean was guilty of another act of perfidy. 
John Maclean of Ardenmurchie, one of the clan Donald, had 
been a suitor of Maclean's mother, but his addresses, though 
favourably received by her, were forbidden by Maclean, tBc 
disposal of a mother in marriage being one of the privileges 
of a highland chief. Now, however, he was eager to bring 
about this match, hoping that he might induce his new father- 
in-law to join in a conspiracy against Macdonald : for this 
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purpose b^ invited Maclean to Mull, and the marriage was 
shortly after celebrated at Torlobk. After the nuptials, be 
sotted his father in law concerning the conspiracy, who 
fec^ived the proposal with disdain,, refusing to act so perfidious 
a part against his friend and relation. This so enraged the 
chief, that in the middle of the night he broke into his chamber, 
tore him from his bride, threw him into prison,, and slew eigb« 
teen of hb attendants who had come ta his assistance. This 
barbarous act^ even in a barbarous countsy, was received with 
horror, and for a long time after, Macleans nuptials became a 
proverb to express any thing infamous or horrible. Maclean 
detained his prisoner a whole year in captivity, but at last ex- 
changed him for his own son, and the rest of the plcdgea in the 
hands of Angus Macdonald^i 

These two chiefs, Maclean and MacdonaYd, who had thus 
disturbed the tranquillity of the country for several years, were 
summoned to appear before the king at Edinburgh, in the year 
^59^9 '^^^^ the promise of a safe conduct to and from that city^ 
and an assurance that no harmr was intended, it being only the 
wish of his majesty to make up the quarrel between theo^ They 
no sooner arrived at Edinburgh, than they were arrested, shut 
up in the castle, and left to manage the dispute by themselves* 
The two chiefs soon became tired of confinement, and making 
the king a solemn promise not to disturb each other in future, they 

were liberated, on leaving their eldest sons as hostages for their 
obedience* 
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For several years did these two chiefs obey the king*s injunc* 
tion, neither party disturbing the other; but the restless and 
turbulent spirit of Sir Lauchlan Maclean was ill suited to tran- 
quillity^ and a highland quarrel in those days was seldom for^ 
gotten. Angus Macdonald being grown old^ had committed the 
management of his affairs to his son James Macdonald, who was 
a very young man; this circumstance inspired the ambitious 
Maclean to assert his claim to the whole island of Isla; for which 
purpose he got bis old grant renewed and enlarged^ and assem- 
bling his whole force^ sailed for the island with an intention of 
seizing possession. When James Macdonald heard this^ he hastily 
raised his forces, and appeared in Isla soon after Maclean, in 
order to counteract the schemes of his uncle. Their common 
friends were very desirous of preventing bloodshed, and young 
Macdonald ofieced ta give up half the island, though Maclean 
had no just title to any part of it,, providdd he would take it to 
be holden of the claa Donald^ as his predecessors had done : he 
likewise offered to refer the matter in dispute to the king, so 
averse was he from a quarrel with so near a relation, or to renew 
the disturbances which had so long distracted both families. But 
Maclean rejected all offers of accommodation^ unless his nephew 
would immediately resign to him the title and possession of the 
whole island. They therefore prepared for battle : Macdonald*s 
party were inferior lit numbers> but excellent soldiers, having 
been trained in the Irish wars>. and long inured to discipline. 
A desperate conflict ensued, at the head of a small lake called 

» 

l^Q^JfrXjfoirfArty which was maintained with great courage for a 
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long time, without seeming advantage to either party. At 
length Macdonald ordered, his vanguard to feign a retreat^ aad 
making a circuit, he gained the advantage of a neighbouring 
hill : here turning again, he charged his enemies with uiKzpected 
fury, who after an ineffectual struggle gave way. The turbulent 
chief was himself slain, fighting courageously, with about eigb^. 
of his kindred, and two hundred common soldiers. His son, 
Lauchlan Barrach Maclean, who was severely wounded, fled, 
with the rest of his men to their ships, and quitted the island. 
Young Macdonald was himself dangerously wounded, being shot 
through the body with an arrow, and was left the whole night 
among the dead. In the morning, signs of life were perceived, 
and with great care he recovered, though never perfectly. About 
thirty of his party were killed, and sixty wounded. Thus ended, 
in the year 1598, the conflicts between these two clans, which 
had been begun and continued for thirteen years by the restless 
and ambitious laird of Mull, and terminated only with his 
death. 



Before Maclean engaged in this last enterprizc, he consulted 
one of the weird sisters of these barbarous times, who gave him 
three responses; in the first, she forbade him to land in Isla 
on a Thursday ; in the second, he was charged not to drink of 
the water of a well near Groinart; and in the third, he was 
told that one named Maclean should be slain at Groinart. 
The first of these orders, he trangressed involuntarily, being 
driven by a storm on the coast on a Thursday, and he drank 
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of the water of the well before he had inquired the name of the 
place. 

Thb death of Maclean had thrown so much power into the 
hands of Macclonald^ that it excited anew the jealousy and am* 
bition of the Earl of Argylc, who got a grant from the crown, 
as was common in those days, not only of the disputed lands in 
Isla, but of the greatest part of Canty re and Mull ; this produced 
new wars, which lasted many years between the Campbells and 

ft 

the Macdonalds, in which the former at length prevailed^ and 
by the influence of Argyle,, young Macdonald was confined in 
the castle of Edinburgh,, where he remained in custody for a 
considerable time^ but at last escaped by the assistance of his 
cousin Mac Renald^ who fled with him into Spain;, in., the mean 
time^ the lands in dispute were annexed to the vast domains of 
the house of Inverary, and^ continue so to this day. 

The book from whence the materials of this story are taken, 
contains an account of a variety of conflicts which agitated the 
diflcrent highland clans, all of which place in a very strong light 
the character of those barbarous times, as well as the fierce spirit 
of the chiefs. 

Th£ most trifling cause gave rise to a quarrel, of which the 
hopes of plunder were the chief incentives. They conducted 
their plundering expeditions with the utmost policy, and re- 
dciced the whole art of theft into a regular system, which, from 
habit, had lost all the appearance of criminality ; they considered 
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it as their vocation, and when they formed a party for an expe- 
dition against their neighbour's property, they and their friends 
prayed as earnestly to Heaven for their success, as if they were 
upon the point of engaging in the most laudable design. Mr. 
Pennant says, that the constant petition at grace of the old high- 
land chieftains, was delivered with great fervour in these terms : 
*' Lord! turn the world upside down, that chief t aim may male bread 
out of it: the meaning of which was, that the world might be- 
come, for their benefit, a scene of rapine and confusion. 

The great object of plunder was cattle, and this gave rise to 
many ingenious methods of securing them. When they were 
stolen, they had wonderful sagacity in tracing them. When a 
creach^ or great expedition, had been made against distant herds, 
the owners, as soon as they discovered their loss, rose in arms, and 
with all their friends, made an instant pursuit, tracing the cattle 
by their track for scores of miles. Their nicety in distinguishing 
the track of their cattle from those that were only casually wan- 
dering, was amazingly sagacious. They would pursue them 
through the territories of the different clans, with the certainty of 
hounds following their game; and as soon as they arrived^h the 
estate where the track was lost, they immediately attacked the 
proprietor, and obliged him to recover it from his lands forwards, 
or make good the loss they had sustained.* 

< 
These times no longer exist; the abolition of feudal juris- 
diction, and the extension of the common privileges of kw have 

• Pennam'i Tour, Part L 
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deprived the chiefe of a great part of thetr power, and it is hoped 
that civilization will soon follow. 

July rroth. The morning being fine, and the sea tolerably 
calm, the boat came over from^ Gometra to convey us to Stafia. 
On going on board, wc witnessed another proof of Mrs. Mac- 
lean^s goodness, for we found wine for ourselves, and spirits for 
the boatmen, with a plentiful supply of provisions for us all. We 
left Mull about eleven o'clock, and it being perfectly calm, our 
rowers were obliged to exercise their oars, and soon brought us 
through the sound of Gometra, or the narrow passage between 
Gometra and Ulva, two islands lying in the mouth of Loch^na^ 
gaM^ the latter of which b of considerable size. This channel is 
so shallow, that a boat can only get through it at high water. 
As soon* as we had passed this sound, we saw Stafia* about ten 
miles distant, presenting nothing particularly striking in its ap« 
pearance, seeming only at this distance an abrupt rock, flat at 
the top, but whose sides descend perpendicularly into the ocean. 
The day continued very fine, but as a light breeze had sprung 
up, the sail was hoisted, and we steered for the idand* When 
we vfctfi at the distance of about three miles, we heard what we 
supposed to be the report of guns, which were repeated at re« 
gular intervals, perhaps every half minute ; the sound appeared 
to come from no great distance, and is.wc suppoied it to proceed 



* The name Staffa appears to be Norwegian, being derived from St^, a prop 
or support, or figuratively a column; a name very properly applied to this island.. 
— Pbnnant. ^\*t . . A ' . 
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from, some vessels either firing guns of distressy or engaged Viithi 

each other^ we were anxious to reach the island^ that we might 

have a view of thcna: but when we turned the northern pointy. 

we peroeived the cause of these sounds*. lii the took on the 

north, side of St^^a, w^ a cavity resembling: ati immfinae mortar, . 

and though there was not much wind, yet tlie waves^ which had . 

been raised into mountains by the violence of the. preceding tem^ 

pest, were still VCJ7 high, and brok«. with violence against the 

island. Whenever a wave came againat this pact of the rock, by. 

its irresistible force it condensed the air iajthc cavky, . and more 

than half filled it with watery but^whcn the force, of the wave 

was exhausted, and its ioUnensd prcfisuro removed^ . tfec^ spring of 

the condensed air forced, out thcwator. ia.tho fdrm of a fine 

white fi-oth. Tike 8mdk.e>. accompanied wil^h a. report. similar to 

the firing of cannons 

As we proceeded along tlie western coast of. tht isldnd; the- 
basaltic piliarswere very evident, . though in many plactt irre« 
gnlar, and reaching only half way down the rock, which, toge^ 
thcr with the pillars, was o£ a dark, cokmr incHaifig to black. 
In 0t^hft {daces they preceded from the water upwar^,r and 
were i^inipt]^ terminated or bsokcm As we tuwed tfcc southern 
point, the^ beeam4 vastly more regahr, and the view of this 
side of the isIhiMbvm grand be3^>ml conception. : it appeared like 
the end of an immense cathedral, whose, massy roof was sup- 
|[K)rtcd by stupendous pillars^ formed with all the regularity of 
art : at the bottom appeared the ends of broken pillars standing 
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iipnghty and forming &n extensive causeway* On the top of 
the island, above these ranges of oolamns, the green tyrf wap 
x)ften intcrrapted by lesser pillars, inclined in almost JCfrtxy direc- 
tion, but generally dipping towards the west, forming an angle 
of about 30"* with the horizon. The large piUars were of a dark 
purple h\ie inclining to blacky hot in many places richly coloured 
with light green, yellow, and ptange. This rich variety of co<- 
lour, which added greatly to the beauty of the magnificent sceaej 
^as produced by different species of lichen growing upon the 
stone. The pillars stand upon a base of gravelly lava, of a light 
iirown colour, without any regolarity in its form ; this bed slof>e6 
gradually from the bases of the columns into the sea. 

PaocEEDXNO still farther along ihc same side of the bland, 
wc had a view «f Fingars cave, one of the most magnificent 
sights the eye ever beheld. It appears like the inside of a cythcu 
dral of imuiense sice, but superior to «tiy work of art in gran*' 
deur and sublimity^ and equal to any in regularity, 

B'EGVi.4«iTT is the only patt in which Art pretends ' to excel 
Nature, but here Nature has shown, diat when she pleases^ sht 
can set man at nought even in thb respect, and make him ^it» 4k* 

nble of his own littleness* Her wwks are in general distin- 
guished by a gruid sublimity 19 w^h^ch.sbPvdisdainsi ithc ^milar 
position of parts, called by m^nkiod. n^nftttiky^ ibut whidb,:ia 
fact may be another name for narrowness of conception, and 
povei^ of idea ; but here, in a playfaV riid^Brs^c h^ pVoduccd a 
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regular piece >of workmanship, and on a scale so immense as to 
make all the temples built by the hand of man, hide their di- 
minished heads. 



On the east sidic of the cave is a magnificent cause way » formed-, 
by the bases or lower parts of pillars of immense magnitude^ the 
upper parts having been broken off; probably by the fury of the 
ocean« 



Still farther to the east is the llttlb islltnd'Booshala^ or Bhu^^ 
achatlk,* separated from Staffa by a channel not twenty yard^ 
wide, through which a foaming »urf was continually rushing. 
This little bland, which^ is of the form, of an> irregular pyramid, 
is entirely composed of basaltic pillars, inclined in- every direction^ 
but generally pointing towards the top- of the cone, and resem*^ 
bling very much billets of wood: placed, in. order to be charred-; 
many of them are, however, horizontal, and some are bent int^ 
arches of circles. 

To the west of the great cave is a smaller^ cavern, called* 
Corvorant*s cave, which is an excavation in the current of lava 
that forma the base of the pillars* 

The genera) view here given ^ tHe south sidie of Staf!a, and 
the little island B608bala> which is indeed nothihgbut a*^art of 

^ BhuacbalUf signifies the JicrdsnuQi a name petbap^ given by tAo Hebridiaqp 
to this 3mall island, from its standing near Staffa, as a herdsman does to his herd. 
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Stafia, was taken in the boat, which our boatmen with some 

« 

difficulty kept nearly stationary, till my friend had executed bis 
drawing* Wheahe had finished, we rowed still farther eastward 
to a small bay, the only place where a landing can be effected, 
and which, cannot here be accomplished unless the sea be tolerably 
calm, for there is such a heavy surf dashing against the rocks, 
that at other times such an attempt would be attended with ex- 
treme danger. 

From the place where we landed, we had a nearer and- more 
aocurate view of the island Booshala, with some bending pillars 
in the side of Staffa. The top of the island appeared covered 
with imperfect pillars, and at the bottom of the . rock where we 
stood was an immense heap of the lower parts of columns, inclin- 
ed in different directions, forming a rude stair, up which wc 
scrambled to the top of the island. . This view from the landing^ 
place is very accurately represented in the annexed plate. 

Neak the middk of the island we found two wretched huts, 
built with fragments of basaltic pillars and rude pieces of lava; 
one of these served as the habitation of a herd and his family, 
who take care of the cattle that feed on the island ; the other is 
used as a bam and cow-^hbuse. Upon the side of a hillock near 
the hut^ we sat dowa and partook of the provisions witk which 
the attentive Mrs^. Maelean had supplied us, and the herd's wife 
presented us with some milk in a Wge wooden bowl^ so Keavy 
that we could scarcely lifl^ it to our mouths : they had no smaller 
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vtB9clh flor spaons. Indeed their ftianner of life is cxttmidy 
dtmpk» dieir food consisting chiefly t»f milk and potatoes^ witli 
mow and then e little Ifish. There being iio wood in the isltadf 
the only Aicl used by these poor people is the Mds or earth, whidh 
they careiully dry, «ad in which the only combiutible parts wc 
the fibrous. roots of grass. 

This family resided here both winter and summer for three 
years, but in winter their situation was frequently very unplca* 
sant; for during a storm, the waves beat so violently against the 
island, that the very house was shaken, though situated in the 
middle of it : indeed, the concus^on was often so great, that the 
pot which hung over the fire partook of it, and was made to 
vibrate. This so much alarmed the poor inhabitants one veiy 
stormy winter, that Hkcy determined to leave the island :the first 
fivrourabk opportunity, for th^ believed that nothing but an 
evil spirit could have rocked it in tbat manner.'^ Bince that 
time, they have resided here only during the summer season; and 
even at this time of the year, their situation is far ifrom enviable, 
for it is inipossible to keep a boat in the bay on. acodunt of the 

* This circtimstance was related to us by the herd^ through the medium of one 
of our boatmen, who oould speak a little English, and who therefore acted as our 
interpfeier ; but it seemed «o fd>ulaas^ that wft regarded it mmkj as an instance ef 
the love of telling what will astonish. I £ni^ 'however, in St. Fond's Tour» pub* 
lished after this was written^ a confirmation of it^ Some of his companions having 
%ecn bbliged by storms to spend two iti^^ oil9taA, in the miserable hut I have 
^described, dedared, on their return to Torloisfc, that ** the sea broke upon'the island 
with such impetuosity, and rushed into the caves which penetrated its interior with 
sacb ocHse, thai the hut shodk to its fbandation, atnfohey co«lA^get no ileep/' 
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surf/ and should sickness or death happen taany of the family^., 
their situation would be very distressing* . 

Thbrs ii a smalF springs of watery or rather a bason^ which 
retains the falling ratn» and w.as not this climate so very wet» thb 
necessary fluid v^ould fail them; a very few- warm days would dry 
up their scanty supply* 

Our repast being finished^ we scrambled down the rockis^ and 
went'al6ngthi& great, cause way > composed^ as has been, already 
noticed^. of. the lower parts of very larg^ pillars^ to take a nearer 
view of th^e^ magnificent oivet of FingaU The basaltic columns 
increase ia.magnitude as we approach tbe cave^. where they are 
the lirgest both in < diameter and altitude, that are tabeiowid 
in the- bland.. They, are generally hexagonal^ though many of 

p 

them..are.feund with five sides^ and seme few only with four.. 
The sidtd of one of the hexagonal piUarSi forming the great ^cauae^ 
way near the cave/ measures, on aa average> about two feet; 
but the diknensions of the side of the hexagon,- in the gmateri 
number of* pillars in the island^ may be about fifteen inehes : tltert 
were nmny, however^ wJbich did not measure above nine incbss> 
and in the island Booshala, the hexagonal sides of the pillars did ! 
not^ on t^ average, exceed four inches. 

Ii^ we vwere to take a hkmtfc6mk$ md fill the ixlls wid^ piaster 
of pvm^ tinged with phinbi^^ aa4 if, lifter this had: become 
solid, :wc shnild nek out the waxraafiiMti^ions b^ ezpoaiiig it la 
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lieat, the pillars which remained would give a very good idea of 
this causeway. Between these pillars Is often found a cement, 
generally of a beautiful white colour, interspersed with rhomboidal 
and prismatic crystals, which are sometimes tinged with green. 
This substance is, in general, calcareous ^ar ^[crystalizaed carbonat 
of lime). In some instances, however, the space is filled up with 
infiltrations of beautiful white zeolite. In the very midst of the 
basaltic pillars, when broken, are to be found pieces of radiated 
zeolite. 



The cave viewed from this causeway is certainly one ofthe 
most magnificent objects the eye can behold. The sides are 
composed of ranges of basaltic pillars^ diminishing to the eye 
in regular perspective, and supporting a massy roof, which con* 
sists of the tops of columns that have probably been washed 
away by the fury of the ocean. The fragments of pillars which 
compose this roof, are cemented by a calcareous matter similar 
to that above described, but of a light yellow colour, which 
tvhen contrasted with the dark purple hexagons formed by the 
ends of the pillars, has a very fine effect, the whole resemblii^ 
mosaic work. 



Th£ bottom of the cave is filled with the sea, and in very 
calm weather a small boat can go up to the farther extremity : 
bbt if this should be attempted when the waves are agitated, 
though only in a small degree, the boat would be in danger of 
being dashed to pieces against the sides of the cavern. The 
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dnly way of entering it at such times^ is by a causeway^ not 
more than two feet broad, on the eastern side, formed of the 
bases of broken pillars, but which is very slippery, bemg con- 
stantly wet by the spray. It therefore requires great steadiness 
and caution to penetrate to the end of this celebrated cave, for ~ 
thclcast slip or false step would precipitate the adventurer into 
the waves raging at his feet. The entrance of the cave being 
very wide, affords sufficient light to see every part of it distinctly. 
Upon one of the broken pillars, a corvorant had built her nest, / 
and expressed by her hissing the displeasure she felt at her soli- 
tary retirement being molested.* 

I SHALL give the dimensions of the cave from Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had it very accurately measured by some of his 
attendants. 

V£Br. INCHES. 

Length of the cave from the rock without, « 237 6 

— '' from the pitch of the arch, 350 o 

Breadth of ditto at the mouth, .•-•.. 53 7 

■ at the farther end, - - - 20 o 

Height of the arch at the mouth, - - - -117 6 

at the end, - - - - - 70 o 

Depth of water at the mouth, - - ---180 
at the farther end, -•-•90 

• It is only the mouth or entrance of the cave that is represented in the view 
here given, but it is an excellent and very accurate resemblance. 

VOL, I. Q G 
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On viewing this magnificent resemblance of art^ we can 
scarcely wonder that in rude times it should have been deemed 
artificial ; but as it seemed too massy and arduous a task to be 
performed by weak mortals like ourselves, the traditions qf a 
fanciful people have attributed it to a race of giants, who^ they 
say, built this palace for their celebrated chief, Fion^^mac- 
Cool, or Fingal, the father of Ossian* This idea 4yrevalls ^mong 
the vulgar even at this day. Our interpreter, on hearing me 
express my admiration of this wonder of nature, told me.th^t it 
was generally considered as the work of Fion-mac*Cool and his 
followers, but that, for his part, he thought it had been built by 
St. Columba ! 



Few are the travellers of taste who have visited this charm- 
ing scene, but those few have expressed their admiration in the 
most . glowing colours. Dr. Uno Van Troil, the learned bishop 
of Linckoeping, vj^ho visited StafFa along with Sir Joseph Banks, 
in his letters on Iceland, gives the following animated account of 
this cave. 



" How magnificent are the remains we have of the porticos ot 
the ancients ! and with what admiration do we behold the co- 
lonnades *which adorn the principal buildings of our times ! and 
yet every one who compares them with Fingal's cave, formed 
by Nature in the isle of Staffa, must .readily acknowledge that 
this piece of Nature*s architecture, far surpasses every thing 
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that invention^ luxury, and taste, ever produced among tht 
Greeks."* 



The island o( Stafia - is about three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and half a mile in breadth ; and is composed almost en- 
tirely of basaltes and lava. The greater part of the cirpum- 
ference of the island presents very fine columns on the side next 
the sea ; the rest is a rude mass of basalt, with few appearances 
of regular pillars. The tops of the basaltic pillars are covered 
with rocks of lava, most of it in a crumbling state, but a con- 
siderable quantity of it hard, and of the hpncycomb kind, of a 
dark colour, having many of the cells filled with bubbles of 
zeolite about the size of a pea. In some places this honeycomb 
lava takes a regular columnar form like basaltes. In the little 
bay where we landed, were great numbers of black pebbles^ 
consisting of fragments of basaltic pillars which had been 
rounded and polished by the surf; among these were some ^ 
granite pebbles, which must have been brought by the waves 

* * Letters on Iceland by Uno Von Troil, d.d. Letter xxii. p. 273, of the Eng- 
lish translation. Paujas dc St. Fond, who came from France on purpose to sec 
ScaSat and whose expectations were raised to the highest pitch, says, ^^'I ha?e 
seen many ancient volcanos, and have given descriptions of several superb basaltic 
causeways^ and delightful caverns in the midst of lavas : but I have never found 
any thing which comes near this, either for the admirable regularity of the co- 
lumns, the height of the arch, the situation, the form, the elegance of this pro- 
duction of nature, or its resemblance to the master-pieces of art; though this has 
had no share in its construction. It is therefore not at all surprizing that tradition 
should have made it the abode of a hero.*' — Travels through England and Scotland^ 
vol. lU 
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from a considerable distance^ there being no granite rocks in 
StafFa, on the neighbouring coast of Mull.* 

* The reader, I trust, will not be displeased with the following list of mineralo- 
gica] productions of the isle of Staf&, by Faujas de St. Fond. 

Mineralogy op the Islb of Staffa. 
I. Triangular basaltic prisms, which are here^ as in other places, Yery rare.. 
A. Quadrangular, equally rare^ 



„ / r These are the most common forms. 

4* Hexagonal, j 



5. Heptagonal, of which a few are found here. 

6. Octagonal, of a very large size, sometimes four feet in diameter, exbiinting in 

their truncatures the elements of other smaller prisms. 

7* Articulated prisma, that is, whose sections are concave on one side^ and con- 
vex on the other. 

8. Prisms cut through without any articulations^ some of. them have eight, ten| 
aiid even twelve sections. 

9« Prisms, which seem to have been cast at one time, in one piece ; of tbese^ some 
are twelve, fifteen, twenty, or even forty, feet high. 

10. Prisms curvea In the arch of a circle. 

11. Blade gravelly compact lava, which easily sepfirates into irregular pieces. 

12. Black porous lava. 

^13. White radiated zeolites incrusted with basaltic lava much softer, in round - 
pieces, oval, or irregular, and in diverging points. Tliere are sometimes 
seen on the exterior part of these oval pieces, projecting crystals of cubicaL 
zeolites. 

14. White radiated calcedinous zeolites. I obtained from one of the beds of muddy 

lava, on which the greater part of the prismatic lavas of Staffa repose, several 
spherical nuclei of zeolites, in diverging .tays, united to the number of three 
or four in one group. I found some of these small balls about the size of a 
gall-nut, the one half of which was penetrated by a calcedinous, milky juice, 
and the other by a quartoze juice^ extremely crystaline, and transparent as the 
purest roclc crystal. > 

15. Cubical white zeolites. There were fome superb pieces of cubical zeolites in 

StafFa ; but in our visit to that isle, we took away all that were most in-* 
teresting. 

16. Transparent cubic zeolites, of a greenish cast. I found this specimen in the 

interior of the cave of Fingal, in a crevice formed by the separation of two 
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The soil on the top of the island is very shallow, and fre*- 
qucntly interrupted by pillars of basaltes, which rise just abov€ 
the surface; but the grass, notwithstanding this, is very good^ 
A great quantity of the Potcutilla ansertna grows here« . 

This island^ though it may be regarded as one of the greatest 
curiosities in the worlds has, tlQ lately, been scarcely known. 
It is just mentioned by Buchannan by name, and though the 
native Hebridians considered the cave, as one of the. seats or 
palaces of their hero Fingal, it wa» neyer regarded by any in- 
telligent traveller. A. Mr.. Leach seems to have been among 
the iprst who noticed it ; he was a native of Ireland, and being 
on a vlsit.at Diimneti, in Morven, in one of his fishing excur- 
sions he happened to go near it: being struck with the sin- 

m 

gularity of its appearance, he landed upon it, and examined it 
particularly. This was, in the year 177Z. 

A FEW days afterwards. Sir Joseph Banks, in his way to 

prisms. It is therefore evident^ that this small group of cubical crystals, 
had been formed in that fissure, in a very slow and imperceptible manner, 
by the juxtaposition of zeolitic particles, held in solution by the aqueous fluid. 
The greenish colour of these zeolites is owing to the decomposition of the iron 
contained in the basaltes. 

If. White semi-transparent zeolites, in octagonal crystals. 

i8. White semi* transparent zeolites, and crystals of thirty facets. 

19. Granite of a red ground, and the same teiture with that of the ancient Egyp- 
tian granite. This granite is found in rounded stones among the lavas, thrown 
by the sea upon that part of the island where the currents have formed the most 
considerable beach, and which must have been transported hither from a dis* 
tance by currents, Staffa and the neighbouring islands being volcanic. Tra- 
vels through England and Scotland, vol. ii. 
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Iceland, cast anchor in the sound of Mull». opposite to Drimnen, 
and was immediately invited to land by Mr. Maclean, -who 
entertained him and his party with great hospitality*^ Here 
Mr. Leach related to Sir Joseph, what he had seen, which 
excited his curiosity so strongly, that he could not resist the 
ofier made by this gentleman, to accompany him to Staffa. 

The account of this island drawn up by this celebrated na« 
turalist, was by him communicated to Mr. Pennamt, who pub- 
lished it in his Tour to the Hebrides; and this was the first de- 
scription of this island ever presented to the public. 

The basaltic pillars of StafFa are all 'magnetic, the lower 
parts possessing a north, and the upper parts a south po- 
larity. 

Many of my readers will no doubt be anxious to be in- 
formed, how these regular collections of pillars have been pro- 
duced ; and I wbh it was in my power to present them witK any 
thing better than what may be called a plausible hypothesis. 
StafFa has not been long known to the learned, but a magnificent 
collection of basaltic pillars, has been long since noticed on the 
north-east coast of Ireland, called the Giant's Causeway, which 
forms a kind of mole projecting into the sea. This, and some 
other appearances of the same kind, in different parts of the world, 
have for a considerable time engaged the attention of philosophers, 
and both they and the vulgar have amused themselves with theo- 
ries concerning their formation. 
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The opinions of the native Irish concerning the Giant*s 
Causeway, were by no means unnatural. They saw a regular 
mole going into the sea, formed of hexagonal pillars, which had 
every appearance of art; the only obstacle which they per-* 
ceived, was the insufficiency of human strength for a work of 
such magnitude : this difficulty, however, was soon overcome, 
and the celebrated hero, Fion-Mac -Cool, the Fingal of Scot- 
land, became the giant, under whose forming and directing 
hand, this singular structure was erected. As similar pillars 
were known to exist on . the. west coast of Scotland, particu- 
larly on part of the coasTof 'MiilU it was not unnatural to think, 
as they knew little of latitude and longitude, that this mole, 
which loses itself in the sea, was once continued across the chan«- 
nel, connecting the Irish and British coasts together, and that^ by 
meana of it, Fingal and his attendants had ready access from one 
island to the other. 

This theory, which is perfectly consonant to the notions of 
those with whom it originated, is, to- the full, as rational as 
many which followed it. Dn Pococke, a well-known traveller, 
and a gentleman of great industry, visited the Giant's Cause- 
way, and gave a very - good description of it. But not content 
with a plain history of the matters of fact, he ventured to pro- 
pose a theory of its formation, which is by no means consistent 
with the phenomena, and, as is observed by Dr. Hamilton, 
appears to be little else than the doctrine of the atoms of Epi- 
curus in a modern dress. 
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He conceives, that basaltes might once have been suspended 
in a watery medium, either in solution, or as a kind of mud ; 
that at certain times, accidental fits t>f precipitation took place, 
in such a manner, as to form a range of short cylinders, whose 
upper ends should be chiefly convex; that as these joints be- 
came somewhat solid, a second fit of precipitation took place, 
forming a second range of incumbent joints, whicli must gene- 
rally be concave, adapted to the convexity of the lower order, 
and thus, by successive fits of precipitation, he supposes that;ja 
set of erect cylinders might be generated in contact with each 
other. Now a set of cylinders can touch only in right lines, and 
must therefore leave empty spaces between them ; but the pil- 
lars being yet soft, and yielding to the increasing pressure from 
above, should, he suppdtes, dilate and spread themselves, so 
as to fill up the vacuities ; and thus, he supposes, the polygonal 
jointed pillars of the Giant's Causeway, to have been formed.* 

To waste any time in the refutation of this theory, would l>c 
an insult to the understanding of my readers. I shall only re- 
quest them to recollect, that in Staffa are both horizontal and 
cprved pillars, the formation of which cannot be explained on 
this supposition. 

When mineralogy became better known, and more accurate ob* 
servations had been made, basalt was supposed to be a volcanic 

m 



* Sec Hamilton's Letters concerning the Norther«i Coast of the G)unty of 
Antrim, &c. 
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production ; it was frequently accompanied Ky volcanic fos^ili, 
such as zeolite, obsidian, Uvk, pumice stone, &c.; and Wheft 
chemistry was applied to mineralogy, the analogy between bakidtes, 
whicti was supposed to be bf volcanic origin; and 6i la^^k, v^icR 
was known to be ^o, confirmed this idea. 

■ 

The foUo^^iiig is i comparative vic\^ bf Bergman's knafysis of 

. • • • 

these two sxifbstahccs : 



ICO parttf oF iasaltes contain 
50 of siliceous earth 
15 of argillaceous earth 

8 of calcareous earth 

d of Magnesia 
1$ of Iroit 



100 



too parts of ISFoa contain 
49 of silicisous earth 
55 of argillaceous earth 
4 of calcareous earth 
1 2 of iron 



100 



Thi3 analysis of basaltes and lava from different places, shows 
thetn to be as much the same substance, as the analysis of any 
two specimens of a mineral brought from different places, would 
<do. The analysis of basaltes and lava from the same place, 
would probably agree still more exactly • I regret that my time 
w^ill not at present permit me to analyze the basaltes of Stafifa, 
and the lava which lies over it. I shall, however,, take ..the first 
opportunity to do this. 



From what has been saidj^ and from other facts which may 
he found related in an elaborate and excellent work. Stir la 
Volcam Enint, by Faujas de St. Fond, as well as Hamilton's 
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ingenious letters concerning the coast of Antrim, there can be 
little reason to doubt the volcanic origin of basaltes, but in what 
manner they could assume such regularity of form and arrange- 
ment> seems very much to have puzzled philosophers. 

Mw Desmarsst, an eminent French mineralogist, and one of 
the first, I believe, wrho considered basal tes as a volcanic pro* 
duction, gave it as his opinion, that basaltes were produced by 
currents of volcanic lava. From all the circumstances which he 
had observed in an extensive tour, he concluded that basaltic 
columns were formed by the gradual refrigeration of a mass of 
fluid lava, during its slow and retarded progress over the sub- 
jacent soil. In the year 1776, Ferber declared^ that from every 
examination of volcanic productions, in which he had been en*-^ 
gaged, he had been led to the same conclusion. Mr. Kaspe in 
the same year, gave it as his opinion, that prismatic basaltes 
should be looked upon as currents of lava, cooled in sea-water, 
er cooled of themselves under ground. Buffon was likewise of 
opiniouj that when a current of lava ^^ arrived at the margin of 
the sea, the water by its immensity, by the resistance of its 
cold, and by its power of arresting and extinguishing fire, soon 
consolidates the torrent of burning matter, which can now pro- 
ceed no farther, but rises up, accumulates new strata, and forms 
a perpendiciikr walk** 

It may indeed be observed, that as the Giant*s Cause way,^ 
aa^ QMny other collections of basaltes are found near the sea» 
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It has been the opinion of many philosophers^ besides those 
above mentionedt that they have been produced by torrents of 
lava suddenly congealing from the contact of water, and whichf 
from that circumstance, have taken on the prismatic form. But 
a moment*s reflection ought to satisfy us, that the furious en- 
counter of a river of liquid fire with the water of the ocean, so 
far from being suited to form the eiegant and neat arrangements 
of basaltic pillars, such as those of Staffit and the Giant's Causes- 
way, could only produce irregularis and concision. Besides, 
many collections of basaltic pillars hatre been discovered at a great 
distance from the sea, and where there are no appearances which 
indicate that the sea has ever been near these parts. See Sl Fond*s 
Miner aJf^h des Volcanu 

Mr. Hamiltom is of q>inion, that crystals of lava have 
been formed within the bowds of the earth, wh^e. it has been 
suf&red to cool voy gradually, '^ There seems,** he observes, 
^' but one operation in nature, whidi affords any rational prin« 
ciple of analogy, by which we can attempt to expbua the £»:« 
mation of basaltic pillars. It is certain that the particles of 
most bodies, when removed from each other to a proper distance, 
and suffered to approach gradually, assume a peculiar finrm of 
arrangement, as tf the parts oi each species of matter did, in- 
dependent of their general properties of colicsipn and gnvi^, 
possess also private laws and affinicics tending to produce those 
specific forms. It does not appear to be a matter of importance 
by what medium the particles are disunited^ provided only that 
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a sufficient separation and & gradi^al approximation, be %l}Qvv;^d to 
take place* 

Thus^ mfhethcr bodies arc dissply^d by firc? Qt by a, watery: 
medium, the phenomena of crystallization are equally observable^ 
'when proper art ha3 been applied to render its efitcts visible; and 
since bassilteji and its. attendant fossils bear strong, marks o£ the. 
ei&pt? of fire, it doesi not seem unlikely iJiat its, pillars may havx:. 
l^eca formed 1^ a process. exactly analogcnis to what is common! j 
dcof>tt)ii|(iitfi4iCfystaUization by fusion^*-^ 

Though I think that every person who has examined with 
attention collections of basaltic pillars, will coincide in the opi* 
nion that they have been formed by lava, or a matter similar to 
it^ in fusion in the bowels of the earth, and left to cool slowly ; 
yet. diore are. some reasons which would lead tp^ a suspicion, that 
they i»ve not been formed by the usual mode of crystailization : 
for it inay be observed, that^ crystals are very sdldpm, if ever,' 
found in any considerable quantity running in t)ie same direction, 
but either inclining from one another, or, what is more com« 
xpon, placcad towards one another in several sloping, directions^ 
This.must have^been. observed, by every one who has examined 
with /the slightest attention, druses or ; collections of crystals. 
IShey . are aisoi generally separated i from eai;h other when they- 
aicregnlar: the. nfituie> of : ci^rstallizsAion requites this, for the, 
mjStA ;]KUlic)cs «£; vfbicb. the cry^s. are composed, must have^ 

* Letten concemin{ the coast of -AntiiiD,. 
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thA lilMr(;)r of fpllQwifig lihat powe^ which affects their regular 
diftposi^ipn/'* 

* 

Tfis basaltic columns arc^. however, on the contrary, parallel 
to. each other> and so close together, that the point of a 
knife c^n hardly be introduced between them : besides, most of 
the pillars ^e divided into several parts or joints, which seem 
to.be placed upon each other^ fitting very ezactl}^: this is the* 
case with many of the basaltic prisms of Staffii, and still more so 
with those of the Giant's Causeway; and though we do see crys- 
tals formed one above another in different layers, when the solvent 
h99, visibly diminished at different timesi; yet the. upper crystals 
Qever fit so exactly to thei lower ones, as to produce, connected:* 
prbm%' of the. same Ungth and) depth at all. 1^. strata connected^ 
togpthjCT). but^ cti» the. contracy^ each stratum^, takea separately,, 
forms its own crystals* 

iTrivay biwd«s be observed^ that the fracture of basalt does not 
sh^Wiat^ao^saiootK' sivfape undir the microscope^, but appears' 
Ijbs: ^ittstof different magnitude^ or resembles fine, rays runningr 
in :different' dvcc^ona Basalt is r likewise often foimd full of air*^ 
holcs^ and' thesei bples^ when large^ are> frequently filled with 
Gi^stidft;of a:$»lt|e; circumstances! which do notrcorrespond witbi 
he iQfitttof orystailizatkini. 

Tb^e sides of cpcb. b.apaltic column., are unequal among them- 

♦ Bergman. 
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selves, so that we vety seldom find either a pentitgonal or her- 
agonal prism with equal sides ; but the contiguous sides of ad- 
joining pillars are always of equal dimensions, so as nearly to 
touch and perfectly to correspond in all their parts : and though 
the angles be of various magnitudes^ yet the sum of the conti- 
guous^ angles of adjoining pillars always makes tip four right an- 
gles, so that no void spaces are left among the basaltes, as is 
' the case in crystals, and on this account the surface of the cause- 
way exhibits to view a regular and compact pavement of polygon 
stones. 



These observations would lead us to suppose, that the mass 
of which the pillars are composed, has been once fluid, or in a 
state of fusion, and that as it has cooled, it has contracted or split 
into several parts, as we know is the case with earthy substances 
containing a considerable quantity of clay« 

Basaltes in this^ as well as in the chemical analysis, resem« 
bles very exactly the nodules of argillaceous iron stone, which are 
found in various parts of the world, and especially about Kilbride, 
Haddington, Dunbar, and various parts of Scotland. This 
stone IS particularly described by the late ingenious Dn Huttop, 
in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and a print of it given, iUustratiog his dieoij of 
the earth.* 

* There it tikewsse a description and engraving of this stoiicgiTcn in the Travelt 
of Favijas de St. Fond, Vol. I. p. 194* Ei^lish Transiatioa. 
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The form of these stones is circular, and resembles two tea- 
saucers with their edges joined together ; the size varies from 
three inches to a foot diameter. When divided by a section 
through the circular edge, the internal part is full of prismatic 
septaria» the interstices being sometimes empty, but at other 
times filled with crystals of quartz, calcareous spars or pyrites, 
and resembles the top of a basaltic causeway. If instead of 
making a section through the circular edge, the flat edges of one 
of these stones be broken off with a hammer, so as to leave only 
the thickest part in the middle, basaltic pillars are frequently 
. discovered. In the mineralogical collection of Anderson's In* 
stitution, is a beautiful Staffii in. miniature, found in one of these 

stones. 



Thsr£ can, I think, be no doubt that these stones have been 
once in fusion, that the outside being exposed to the air, or 
surrounded by some other cold medium, has cooled quickly: 
but the internal parts cooling more slowly, have contracted and 
left little spaces, which in many instances have, beea filled up by 
crystals of matter shooting from the parts not yet become solid. 
Indeed, from the appearance of these stones^ and their exactly 
agreeing with lava and basaltes in their analysis^ it. seems highly 
probable that they have been balls of liquid lava thrown into the 
air from volcanos, and falling- either into the sea, or upoa the 
soft parts of the earth, have sunk into itj and become fi[attened 
hy the fall; 
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a similar way it is reasonable to suppose^ that batottie pil- 
lars have been formed. A mass of lava in the interior parts of the 
earth cooling gradually, contracts and Forms these pillara; thfty 
seem to have been produced exactly in the same way as prisms of 
starchy to which they bear a veiy strong resemblance. As thfe 
water evaporates or escapes, the prisms of starch arc formed by 
the contraction of the mass, and as the caloric escapes from a 
mass of fluid lava, prisms of basaltes are produced. 



It may be objected, that as lava frequently resembles glass^ 
or appears to have undergone vitrification, and may even be con- 
verted into glass, of which bottles can be made by mere fusion, 
these crystals or prisms, instead of being opake, should have a 
vitreous appearance. In answer to this, it may l)e observedj 
that the basaltes of StaiTa in a moderate heat, fuses into a fine 
black glass of great tenacity. I have effected this fusion in A 
^rnall crucible, by the furnace of a laboratory ; and besides^ the 
purest flint glass when suffered to cool very slowly, forms an 
opake mass resembling a stone. It does not, indeed, cotitract or 
split, probably from having no clay in its composition; but 1 
have found in some of these opake pieces of glass vtry beautiful 
crystals. Mr. Keir has described fiimilar crystals in the 
Yolume of the Philosophical Transactions. 



.Sir James Hall, along with Dr. Hoi^e of Edinburgh, and 
Pr. Kennedy, has lately made some experiments that tedd 
strongly to confirm this idea^ an account of which will in all 
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probability be shortly given to the piubUc. They took whinstonc, 
which is a coarse. grained basaltes, and fused it in a crucible by 
means of heat. It formed a very black glass, which when cooled 
pretty quickly, resembled lava, but when allowed to cool very 
slowly, it -became whinstohe again. Basaltes likewise afforded a 
similar glass^ which when cooled pretty quickly, had the appear- 
ance of lava, but when allowed to codi very slowly, was converted 
into whinstone. 



This opinion is farthet: strengthenisd ty tlie eireum^ance of 
Volcanic- mountains aboxmding with basaltes. Mr. Houel ob- 
serves, that all along the eastern side of Mount Etna^ the soil 
is broken, but filled with beautiful Tarieties of basaltes: indeed> 

according to this author, there is no volcano in Europe so rich as 
Etna in basaltes^ nor where so many <:urious figures of it are to be 
seen. 



Sir William Hamilton has mentioned basaltes which - have 
been thrown up during an erapti6n of Mount Vesuvius; and 
i^^aliasi has, given a view of an extinguished volcano, with pillar* 
in the craten* 



From all these considerations^ we may I think conclude, that 
in most volcanic countries, a quantity of pyrites very rich in 
kon, along with arg^laceous and other earths, has been fused 
into a thin liquid mass by the fire of a volcano. On an eruption 

f 

♦ Sec Sullivan's Excclknt View of Nature, vol. ii. 
VOL. I. II 
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taking place, that part oif the lava or liquid matter^ which is^ 
thrown out by the expansive force of the vapours, or fire, and 
brought into contact with the air, cools too suddenly to admit 
of any regular form, but that which remains quiet within the 
bowels of the mountain will cool very slowly^ and be left 
without interruption to form crystals, or rather, by the gradual' 
diminution of its bulk^ to split into regular pillars, like starch^ 
when it is dryings 

That the island of Staffa is a smalt relic of such a subtef^ 
xaneous collection of pillars, which have been laid bare by the 
violence of the sea. or perhaps by some of tkc adjacent parts 
sinking or giving way, seems very likely fK>m. the formt of the 
island exhibited in the general view, where k appears to have 
sloped gradually on each side to the edge of the water, but these 
sides have been abruptly broken off, or washed away by the fury 
of the Atlantic continually beating against it. The pillars are not 
confined to the exterior surface of the island; which would have 
been the case,^ had they been formed of lava which had cooled by 
flowing into the sea; but as far as we can go into the cave, pillars 
are found, and the whole island most probably consists of them. 

ft 

Though the weather was very fine when we first reached 
Stafifa, yet we no sooner laiided on that island, than it began to 
rain, and continued to do so the remainder of the day.. When 
we had seen every thing worth notice, we .went on board, our 
boat* and set sail for Icolmkill with a fair wind, often casting 
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behind a look on this singular island, which we left with regret, 
and wbich is undoubtedly the greatest natural curiosity in Europe, 
if not in the world.'' 

IcoLMKiLX is between three and four leagues from Staffa. 
At a considerable distance we could discern the tower of the 
cathedral, which became every moment more distinct We 
sailed between Icolmkilt and a small island called the isle of 
Nuns; and as wc approached the former, we saw a considerable 
number of kelp^ makers at work on the shore ; we landed in a 
small bay, opposite the only village in the island, and were con* 
ducted to a wretched hut, the only public house, w^ich was 
to be our residence for the night, an idea that brought along 
with it no very agreeable sensations. After having refreshed 

ourselves, we walked out to inquire for the schoolmaster, who 
was to point out to us the different remains of antiquity with 
which this celebrated island abounds; but we were informed, 
that he was gone over to Mull to dig his peats ; we, however, 
took a slight look at some of the dilapidated buildings, and on 
our return vrere met by the schoolmaster, whose name is Mac- 
lean, and who is the successor of the insular antiquarian men- 
tioned by Dr. Johnson. 

He conducted us to a small bay, a little to the west of the 
village, called the Bay of Martyrs, where all the illustrious 
dead were landed who were brought from distant parts to be in« 
terred; on no other occasion did people land in this bay, a 

1 1 a 
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custom "which is yet continued^ for every corpse broughtr 
from the neighbouring cosst of Mull for interment^ is still landed . 
here.. 

As the eyening' was far advanced, we appointed the school- . 
master to meet us at six o'clock th^ next morning. We went to 
bed in a most "wretched apartment, with a floor of. liquid inire^ 
and. open, to , the roof^ except -where, two or three boards had 
been put over to prevent the rain from falling, on. the tieds;.but 
this "was found, to . be a very ins^dequate preventative, for the 
night beiog very vret^ the drop$ fell, heavily on us*. We had, 
however^ . plenty of companions in the room i ^ for, besides the 
light infantry^ &.c. in the. beds, we had several cbickeofti a tame 
lambj two or three pigs, a dog, and some cats^ which last "went 
and came at pleasure, through . a hole in the roof, . so that "wc 
could not expect a* very, comfortable, night's rest. Notbwith* 
standing thejse obstacles tpi our> repose, the fatigue of the day 
contributed, vi?ith a little, "whisky toddy^ to ** steep our senses 
in forget fulness,'* and "wc: enjoyed some, houcs of* sleep, from 
i^hich we /were awoke by the attempts of.a young. cock to croMr.; 
it had mounted on my bed>.and flapping its wings. began to apjc 
its seniors in a manner so ludicrous, that Mr. Watts v^as seized 
with such a fit of laughter, as effectually to put an end to our 
repose.* 

* Thefiurtbeslhuttothe left, io^ihe view of the Nunnery, is the inn where we 
tlepu 
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As this island is- much visited bjr thccttrious, it is surprising 
^at there shouM be no better place for the accommodation of 
strangers ; it would not be unworthy the munificence of the 
noble proprietor, to render the resort of pilgrims to [these, pre- 
cious relics of antiquity more commodious. As things are at 
present, it is best, if possible^ to come to this place early in the 
day, in order to get away before night ; but persons are some- 
times detained here by the adverse, elements for two.orthrear 

days*, 

/ 

July z\. Our antiquary was punctual to the appointed time,-. 
and conducted us to the ruins; which point out, in striking,; 
contrast^ the present state of this little island, and ' its condition^ 
in former timesr when it was the luminary of the Caledonian^: 
regions, and diffused knowledge and ctvilizatioa through the 
ignorant dans of barbarians for many mites. In-this sequestered. 
isle, learning £k)urished, and found a safe retreat, wiien westenxi 
Europe lay buried in ignorance and barbarity ; and*^ from this - 
seminary issu^d^pioua and learned monks, as well as laymen, who * 
again revived learning, and propagated Christianity through many 
kingdoms of Europe^. 



I' SHOULD imagine, that few could View these venerable re*- 
maiils of ancient piety^ without feeling, in some degree, the 
sentiments so admirably expressed by the poet : ' 

I do love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them^ hut wc set: 
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Our foot upon some reyerend history. 

And questionless^ here, in these open courtSi 

Which now lie naked to the injuries 

Of stormy weather^ some men lie interred 

Lov'd th' church so well, and gave so largely to *t. 

They thought it should have canopyM their bones 

Till doomsday. But all things have an end. 

Churches and cities, that have diseases like to men, 

Must have like death that we have. 



Previous to describing these ruins, I shall give a short ac- 
count of their foundation, which will, I hope, render the de- 
scription more intelligible, as well as ^nore interesting to the 
reader. 



This island is between two and three miles in length, and 
about one in breadth, and is mentioned by writers under difl^ 
rent names. Bede calls it Hii, but the proper name is I, 
sounded like ^e in English. I in Gaelic, signifies an island, and 
this, by way of eminence, is called the Island* The monkish 
writers call it Jona, which, if derived from the Gaelic, signifies 
the island of Waves,* a name very characteristic of it in times of 
storm* Others think diat Jona is derived from a Hebrew word, 
, s^piifying a dove, in allusion to the name of St. Qolumha^ the 
founder of its fame.f 



* Sut. Account ofiCilfinichen and Kilvicuen. f ^cnnallt-s Toat. 
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The name of Jona is now never used in the country ; it is 
always called I, by the natives, thoughy among modem writers^ 
it is generally known by the name of Icolmkill, or I-Columb«» 
kill, which signifies the isle of Columba of the cells : he being 
so called from his having founded so many churches and monas^ 
teries^ 



* It appears that the Druids possessed this isle before the intro* 
duction of Christianity : at a very small distance from the ca« 
thedral is a green hill, called to this day Claodb nan Druineach^ 
or the burial place of the Druids. According to tradition, the 
first Christians banished the Druids,, and took possession of thcii 
seat. 

Columba is represented by many of his biographers, as a 
wonderful, and, indeed, a supernatural character ; and a number 
of strange tales concerning the miracles performed by him, are 
handed down to us.* It must^ indeed, be owned, that after 
stripping his history of the ridiculous and fabuloi» legends with 
which it is disfigured and disgraced, enough remains to convince 
us, that he was a man of great political abilities, of ax> undaunted 
and firm dispositioi^, and zeal in religious matters, capable of car* 
rying him through any danger or fatigue. 

* An account of the life, miraclet, and writings of StrCoIomba, has lately beea 
pibliibed by the Rev.. Dr. Smith of Caropbeltovm*. 
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This ^ious man, instigated by religious zeal, left Ireland, ^hls 
native country, in tiie year s^$, with the intention of preach- 
ing the gospel to the Picts. Some say, that having been mal- 
treated in his native island, he left it with resentment, vowing 
never to make a settlement witiiin sight of Ireland; a circum- 
stance which derogates considerably from his sanctity, and is 
utterly inconsistent with the mild spirit and ezam^ple of the foun- 
der of his religion. 

He set out from Ireland in a wicker boat covered with hide^, 
called in Gaelic curacb, and first landed in Oransay ; but finding 
that the hated island which he had left, was visible from thence, 
he soon departed, but not till he had, as some say, founded a mo- 
nastery, the ruins of which still exist. Or an, an intimate friend 
andxompanion of hi?, gave his -name to the island. 

On leaving this island, he came to I, vrherc, on the first fine 
day, he ascended several hills, to ascertain whether he could see 
his native country ; on each of these hills he erected a heap of 
stones, most of which remain. The last which he ascended is 
still cilled by the people of the island, Carnan^chuI-rcb-Eirtnn, 
or the height of the back turned to iTcland. 

Herb Columba soon began to be distinguished by the sanc- 
tity of his manners, and the miracles which he is reported to 
have wrought. He went to the court of the Pictish king, Bra- 
DEUS^ probably with the design of converting him to Christianity; 
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but was refused ah audience by that prince, who even ordered 
the gates of his palace to be shut against him : but the Saint, by 
the power of his word, instantly caused them to fly open,* which 
miracle immediately converted the heathen king, who was so 
pleased with Columba, that he gave him the island of I, where he 
soon afterwards founded a cell of monks, or monastery, orwhicb 
he was the head. 

It would appear that these monks first differed from the 
church of Rome, both in the clerical tonsure, the observation 
of Easter, and several other ceremonies ; and some have thought 
that Columba borrowed his regulations from an oriental monas* 
tic order.f However this may be, he here led a very exem- 
plary life, and was greatly respected for the sanctity of his man- 
ners. At length, in the 77th year of his age, he died, in the 
arms of his disciples, and was interred in this island; though the 
Irish contend that his remains were removed to Down, and de- 
posited between those of St, Patrick and Saint Bridget. This, 
however, is denied by the natives of I, who still point out his 
grave. 

The religious establishments in this island, continued in the 
unmolested exercise of their duties for two centuries ; but in the 
year 807 they were attacked by the Danes, who^ with their usual 
barbarity, slew part of the monks^, and forced the remainder, 

* Pennant's Tour, and Smith's Life of St. Columba. 
t Sec the Rise of Monastic States, by Twisden, ^ 
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with Cellach, thicir abbot, to seek safety by flight The nionas> 
tcry remained depopulated for several years, but on the retreiat 
of the Danes received a new order, the Cluniacs, who continued 
there till the dissolution of monastic institutions, when the re- 
venues were united to the see of Argyle, astd oh the aboUUoa ot 
episcopacy became the property of the Duke. 

The first of the ruins we visited were those of the Nunnery, 
situated just above the hut where we slept. Here is a very large 
court, which has undoubtedly contained cloisters and proper 
habitations for the nuns : nothic^ however remains except the 
walls ; but the nunnery church is quite entire, excepting a part 
of the roof, which has fallen in» 

This church is fifty- eight feet long and twenty broad. A few 
years ago, the Duke*s factor ordered a door, with a lock and 
key, to preserve this relick from destruction and pro&nation : 

but the lock has been forced, and the impious natives used this 
sanctuary to fold their cattle in during the night, tying the door 
fast with ropes. This fate was prophesied in the following dis* 
tich, which is ascribed to St. Columba, but which likewise holds 
out the prospect of these ruins recovering their ancient splendour 
hereafter : 



. An I mo chridhe, I mo ghraidh 

An aite guth mamaich bidh geum ba; 
Ach mun tig an saoghal gurrich 
Bithidh I mar a bha. 
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IMITATION. 

O sacred dome, and my belov'd abode ! 

Whose walls now echo to the praise of God ; 

The time shall come when lauding monks shall cease^ 

And lowing herds here occupy their place ; 

But better ages shall thereafter come. 

And praise re-echo in this sacred dome.* 

Thb floor of the church is covered thick with cow-dung, ex- 
cepting the eastern end, which Mr. Pennant caused to be 
cleared, and where the tomb of the last prioress is discernible, 

though considerably defaced. Her figure ie carved in alto-re-^ 

lievo, on the face of a black marble stone ; an angel is seen on 
each side, and above them is a comb and a small plate ; these 
figures occupy only half the stone. On the other half is repre- 
sented the Virgin Mary, with a mitre on her head, and the 
Infant in her arms, and above her are figures of the sun and 
moon; at her feet, between the two figures, is this address, 
supposed from the. prioress: Sancta Marta^ ora pro me; and round 
the stone, in old British characters, is the following inscrip- 
tion : 

Hie jacet Domina Anna Donaldi Ferleti filia, quondam 
Prioressa de Jona, quas obiit, ano m^. d^. zi"^. cujus animam 
Abrahamo commendamus» ' 

* Smith's Life of St* Coluroba^ p. 2. 
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There arc some other monuments on the floor^ but they are 
so effaced that scarcely any thing can be made out^ The roof 
over the eastern end of this chapel remains entire, consisting of 
four arches meeting at the top.: the intervals are fiHed up with 
thin stones placed edgeways, forming a very handsome vault or 
canopy. The architecture of the nunner^^ > wli^ is in the Saxon. 
style> has by no means been bad^ 

This nunnery v\^as filled with canonesses of St. Augustine, and 
dedicated to St^ Oran» the friend of Columba* Though these 
nuns were permitted to live in community for a considerable 
time after, the Reformatioiu y^^t: it was. not till: many years after 
CoLumba came to I, that he allowed them> or any othes women> 
to settle in that island;, for he was no friend to the fair sex; but, 
on the contrary, is said to .have held them, in such abhomnce; 
that he detested cattle on their account, . and would' not permit a 
cow to come near his sacred. walls,, because 'j/ar am hi bv, In dk 
lean, *^ar am hi bean, b$ dh mallacha, ^* where there is a gow there 
must be a woman;, and where there is a woman, there must be 
mischief.'** Golumba knew well the. human heart;, he knew 
tl^at it was much easier to avoid than resist temptation ; it was 
therefore politic in him to keep the fair tempters out. of the way 
of the monks. 



The nuns lived in a smallisle near I, which is still called the 
Isle of Nuns. Columba at last relented so far as to allow them 

♦ Pennant's Tourv 
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this establishment in his island, where thej wore a white gown, 
and above it a rocket of fine linen. 



On the north side of the nunnery chapel, and very near it, 
stand the ruins of an edifice, said to have been the parish church. 

Northwards from this building, we came to a causeway 
leading to the cathedral, called the Main Street, which is joined 
by two others,, one coming from: the hay where we landed, called 
the Royal Street, and another from the bay of martyrs^ called 
Martyr Street, along, which the ilhistrious dead. used to be carried 
&)t interments 



On our Feft we passed an elegant cross, which we were told 
was called Maclean's Cross, being one of a great number, Mn 
Pennant says- three hundred and sixty, that were standing in thi^ 
island at the Reformation, but which were soon after demolished 
by order of a prGvincral assembly held in this island. These 
crosses were probably erected in consequence of vows, or perhaps 
as monuments, with a vain hope, as is observed by the above- 
mentioned writer, of perpetuating the memory of the founders-: 
but the fanaticism of the reformers could not endure these harm«- 
less monuments. 

Proceedino towards the cathedral; we entered a court so 
overgrown with a monstrous ^zed butter-bur, that it was 
scarcely possible to move along* In this court are two crosses^. 
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one called St. Martin's, which is very degant, and formed of 
one piece of red granite^ fourteen feet high ; the other, called 
St. John's Cross, is much broken. 

The cathedral, which we now entered, has a very handsome 
choir, a tower in the middle, with two side aisles, the whole 
forming a cross. The tower, which is three stories high, is sup- 
ported by four arches, adorned with figures in basso relievo: 
these arches are supported by pillars about ten feet high, and 
eight and a half in circumference ; the capitals of these pillars 
are ornamented with several grotesque figures, among which is 
an angel \irith a pair of scales "weighing souls, and the devil 
keeping down the scale in which the standard is, with his paw. 
The tower which we ascended by a narrow winding stair, is 
almost entire, and some of the roof- timbers are s^ill remaining. 
Within these few years, a part of the east end of the transverse 
fell down. 



The length of the cathedral, from east to west, is thirty-eight 
yards, the breadth eight, and the length of the transept about 
twenty* four yards. The large east window has been a beautiful 
specimen of the Gothic style, but its light and elegant workman- 
ship is much injured. One thing remarkable in this building 
is, that the windows are almost all of different forms, and in 
difierent styles of architecture : in the upper part of the tower 
is a circular window of peculiar construction, and so well con- 
trived, as to admit * plenty of ligh^ yet e;&clude the wind and 
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nin ; so that it probably served the purpose of a ventilator to the 
twildii^ as well as a window. 

At the upper end of the chancel formerly stood a large table^ 
or altar, of white marUe : this, we were told by our guide, 
reached from one side of the chancel to the other, which is eight 
yards. If this be true, the marble slab must have been the 
largest ever seen in this country ; but Mn Pennant, on the au- 
thority of Sachevcrel, who saw it when almost entire, says that 
the size of it was six feet by four, which is much more pro- 
bable. This altar was brought from a quarry near the. church 
of Strath, in the Isle of Skye.* Of thb altar there arc now no 
remains. The common, opinion was, that a fragment of this 
stone was a defence agsunst shipwrecks, fire, and miscarriages, 
and ensured to the possessor success in whatever he undertook : 
hence we need not be surprized that the inhabitants of this island 
should each secure a bit of it, or that they sent fragments of it 
to their friends in distant parts ; it was likewise sold to strangers 
who visited the island, and who w^re anxious to possess a piece 
of so YaluiU)Ie a relick. Mr. Pennant says, that at the time 
when he visited . the island, a very small portion only was left, 

and even that he contributed to diminish. In the Museum of 
Andersons Institution, in Glasgow, is a good specimen of this 
altar, brought from Icolmkill by the founder : it is a granulated 
maxble, of a pure white. 



* JCno3^> Toor, p. X5i, 
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Very near the place where this altar stood, on the north side 
of the choir, is a tomb- stone of black marble, quite entire, oa 
which is a very fine recumbent figure of the Abbot Macfingone, 
as large as life, in his sacred robes, with a crosier in one hand, 
and the other lifted up to his chin ; elbowing two lions at one 
end, and spurning two at the other : this elegant tomb-stone is 
supported by four pedestals, about a foot high, and round the 
margin is this inscription : 

+ HIC + JACET + JOHANNES MACFINGON AB- 
BAS DE Ij + Qui Obiit Anno MD. Cujus Animo propicietur 
Altissimis. Amen. 

^ Just opposite this tomb, on the/ other side, is one of free- 
stone, executed in the same manner ; this is the tombstone of 
Abbot Kenneth, but is much defaced. 

On the floor is the figure of an armed knight, rudely sculp- 
tured, with an animal sprawling at his feet. 

On the right of the cathedral, but contiguous to it, arc the 
remains of the college ; some of the cloisters are still visible, and 
the common hall is nearly entire, containing stone seats in niches 
for the disputants. 

The styles of architecture in this cathedral are different; 
the arches of one part 'being circular segments, which' is the 
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SasoQ or Roman^ and the others pointed^ or gothic : this^ how- 
ever, is the case with many other abbeys and cathedrals. 

At a small distance from the church, was pointed out to us a 
spot, under which lay concealed the black stones, upon which 
the old highland chieftains, when they made contracts and alli- 
ances, used to take the oath, which was considered as more sacred 
than any other obligation, and could not be violated without the 
blackest infamy* Macdonald, lord of the isles, delivered the 
rights of their lands to his vassals in the isles and on the main 
land, with uplifted hands and bended knees on the black stones ; 
and in this posture^ and before many witnesses, solemnly swore 
that he would never recal the rights he then granted. So sacred 
was an oath sworn upon these stones, that it became proverbial 
for a person who was certain of what he affirmed, to say that he 
could make oath of it upon the black stones.*— Martin's Descrip- 
tion of the Western Isles, p. 360. 

The revenues of this monastery and cathedral, were once 

« 

very considerable. Donald Monro, dean of the isles, ^iux 
visited many of them in the year 1549, says, that several islands 
belonged to it, as well as a considerable number of churches and 
chapels in Galloway/ with large estates annexed ; these, it seems, 
were taken from them, and granted to the canons of Holyrood- 
house, about the year 1 1 So.''^ All the females who died in this 

♦ Sir J, Dalrynaplc's Collection^ and Pennant's Tour. 
VOL. !• L L 
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island were buried in the nunnery, and all the males in or near 
the abbey ; and this custom still continues. 

A LITTLE to the north of the cathedral, are the remains of 
the bishop^s house, with his grounds and garden still inclosed; 
from which it would seem, that the bishops who resided here 
were content with a moderate share of the good things of this 
life, . the house being very small. Here resided the bishops of the 
isles,, after the kle of Man was separated from them^ and erected^ 
into a separate see. This event happened in the reign of 
Edward I. previous to which their cathedral was in the Isle of 
Man, but afterwards the abbots of Icolmkill allowed them the 
use of their church. They formerly had the: title of bishops of 
Sodor and Man> but on the erection of two separate sees, the 
bishops of Man retained the old title, which they still keep, and 
those of the other see were called bishops of the isles*. 

The title of these prelates, during the conjunction of Man 
and Sodor, has, as Mr. Pennant jystly observes, been univer- 
sally mistaken^ till explained by Dir. Macpherson. It was, be- 
fore that time, always supposed to be derived from Sodor, an 
imaginary town, either in Man or Icolmkill. During the time 
that the Norwegians possessed the isles, they divided them into 
two parts; the northern, which comprehended all that lay to 
the north of the point of Ardnamurchan, were called Nord^reys, 
from Norder, north, and / or Ey^ an island. And the Sudereys 
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took in those that lay to the south of that promontory.* But 
as the Sudereys was the most important division^ it had the honour 
of giving the name to the bishopric, and the Isle of Man retained 
both titles after the separation, as the King of England retains that 
of King of France.f 

• • • 

■ ■ • • 

Vert near the cathedral is a cell^ said to be the burial place of 
St. Columba, and just within the great entry into the church, the 
bason for holy .water still remains entire. 

A LITTLE to the south of the cathedral, is a small chapel, 
pretty entire, called Grants Chapel, which b said to be th6 first 
building attempted on this island by Columba ; but that, by the 
machinations of some evil spirit, the walls tumbled down as 
fast as they were built up. Columba, on this betook himself to 
prayer, in a retired part of the island, and was told by an angel, 
that the building would never be completed till a human victim 
was buried alive. His friend and companion, Oran, generously 
oflered himself as the victim, and was interred accordingly. 
After three days, Columba wished to take a far^ji^^l look at his 
old friend, and ordered the earth and stones to be removed from 
the* tomb; when, to the astonishment of all present, Oran 
started up, and began to reveal " the secrets of his prison house/* 
telling many strange things, and in particular, that hell was only 
a creature of the priests, and that no such, pl^ce e2U8ted. 

* Torfoeus Hist. Oread. t Pennant's Tour. 
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The politic Columba immediately ordered the earth to be flung 
in again; poor Oran was qverwhelmed^ and an end effectually put 
to his prating.. 

In Oran V chapel are several tomb-stones, and among them one 
' with much carved work, but without any inscriptioui which, was 
pointed out to us as the burial place of Oran. 

. In a smalt inclosure, near die south end of the chapel; lie the 
remains of Lauchlan MacHngon, father of John the Abbot; over 
his grave is placed a plain black stone, with the following incrip- 
tiohin the old. British character:. 

Haec est crux Lauchlani Macfingon, et ejus filij Jbhannis^ 
Abbatis de Ij facta. Anno Dom. M^tt CGCCLXXXIX. 

« 

West from this, at a small distance, Res a. stone much impairs 
ed by time, with an inscription in the same character, but rude, 
and seemingly more ancient^ without any date. This is the burial 
place of Angus MacdonaM, of Cantyre and hla, of whom mention - 
has been before made in speaking of the feuds of the clans; The 
inscription is as follows: 

/Hie jacct Atigusius filius Angusii Maic Domlinaab Dominii 
dJla. 



On the south side of the chapel is the gravestone of AiTean 
Nan Sop^ a Ctathamarch, chief of a family of the clan of Mac* 
lean^ from whom is descended the present worthy laird of Tor^ 
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loisk. On this stone is the figufe of a ship under sail, a stand- 
ard, four lions, and a tree. In this chapel is likewise the tomb of 
a Maclean of Lochbuie^ grasping a ^pistol in his right hand, and 
in his left a sword. A Maclean of Col likewise lies buried here; 
the effigy is in armour, with a sword in his left hand. Very near 
the tomb of Angus Macdonald, lies his enemy and persecutor, the 
ambitious Maclean of Duart; the effigy likewise in armour,. bear- 
ing a shield and a t woi^handed sword: 

Here friends and foes 
Lie clbse, unmindful of their former feud^^* 

South of the chapel is an mcrosure, containing a great num* 
ber of tombs, but so overgrown with weeds, that few of the 
inscriptions are legible. In this inclosurc lie the remains of 48 
Scottish kings, four kings of Ii^eland, eight Norwegian monarchs, . 
and one king of France, who were ambitious of reposing in this 
holy ground, where they would not mix with vulgar dust. There 
was likewise another^ and probably a greater inducement to prefer 
this place as the receptacle of their remains; viz. a belief in the. 
following ancient prophecy : . 

Seachd bliadna roimh'n brha^ 
Thig muir thar Eirin re aon tra' 
Sthar He ghu irm ghlais 
Ach Sn^mhaidh I Colum clairich. 

♦ Blait. 
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IMITATION. 

Seven years before that awful day. 

When time shall be no more, 
A watery deluge will o'er sweep 

Hibernia*s mossy shore: 
The green clad Isla too shall sink, 

While with the great and g^od^ 
Columba's happy isle will rear 

Her towers above the flood. 

Besides these tombs, where the bones of monarchs have pro- 
bably long since mouldered away ; in the same sanctuary, but at 
a respectful distance, lie most of the lords of the isles. The 
tomb-stones are very numerous, but scarcely any of them have any 
legible characters. Many of them most probably cover the re- 
mains of men, who, as Dr. Johnson observes, did not expect 
to be so soon forgotten.* 

* Donald Monro, Dean of the Isles, gives the following account of these burial 
places, as they appeared when he visited them in the year 1549* ^' Within this 
isle of Colmkill, there is ane sanctuary, also, or kirkzaird, c^llit in Erbche, Relig- 
Oran, quhilk is a very fair kirkzaird, and weill biggit about with staine and lyme: 
into this sanctuary ther is three tombes of staine formitjike little chapels, with anc 
braid gray marble or quhin staiiie in the gavil of ilk ane of the tombes. In the 
staine of the ane tombe there is wretten in Latin letters, Tumulus Regum Scotue^ 
that is, the tombe ore grave of the Scotts kinges. Within this tombe, according 
to our Scotts and Erische cronickels, there layes forty-eight crouned Scotts kinges, 
through the quhilk this isle has beine richlie dotat be the Scotts kinges, as we have 
said. The tombe on the south syde forsaid hesthis inscription: Tumulus Regum 
Hibernia^ that is, the tombe of the Irland kinges: for we have in our auld Erische 
cronickels, that ther wes foure Irland kinges eirdit in the said tombe. Upon the 
north syde of our Scotts tombe, the inscriptione bears Tumulus Regtim N^rwegia^ 
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Th£ memory of a celebrated physician to the family of Mac- 
lean, has, howevefi met with a better fate. The following in- 
scription on his tomb is still legible, though in a few years the 
rio w but sure hand, of time will have effaced it : 

Hie jacet Johannes Betonius/ Maclenarum Familiar Medicus, 
qui obiit 19 Novembris 1657, ^t. 63. 

Dbnaldiis Betonus fecit 1 674^ 
Eccc cadit Jacnlo victrici mortis inique 
Qui toties' alios solverat ipse malis,^ 
Soli Deo gloria* 

Many of the Beatons who resided at Pennicross, in MuU^ 
were physicians. The family is now extinct; but they arc still 
spoken of in the country with admiration for their skill in their 



that is^ the tombe of the Kinges of Norroway : in the qohilk tombc^ as we find in 
oar ancient Erische cronickels, ther layes eight kiiiges of Norroway : and als we 
find in our Erisobe cronickels, that Coelus, king of Norroway^ cominandit his 
nobils to take his bodey, and barey it in Colm-kUI^ if it chancit him to die in the 
isles, hot he was so discomfitit, that ther remained not so maney of his armey, as 
waid bury him ther^ tberfor he was etrded in Kyle^. after he stroke ane field against 
the Scotts, and was vanquishst be them. Within this sanctuary also^ lyes the maist 
part of the lords of the isles, with their lynage, M*Kvnnon and M'Guare with 
their lynages, with sundrie uthers inhabitants of the hail isles, because this sane- 
tuarey wes wont to be the sepulture of the best men of all the isles, and als of our 
kinges as we have said : becaus it was the maist honorable and ancient place that 
was in Scotland in tbair dayes^ as we reid.'^— Descript'ion of the Western lies by 
Donald Monro, High Dean of the lies. 

* Proud ^sculapius' son ! " 
Where are thy boasted implements of Art, 

And all thy w^U-cramm'd magazines of Health ? 

Blaxrv 
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profession. It is said, that one of tbem was sent for to attend 
one of the kings of Scotland ; and that the people of the coun- 
try flocked to him for advice respecting their health during his 
absence, when he gave to them this short rule : Bbi gu sugah, 
geanmnt, mocbracb, which signifies, be cheerful, temperate^ and 
parly risers* It must be owned, that the whole college of phy- 
sicians could not have devised a better rule. This family had a 
large folio manuscript in Gaelic, on medical subjects, which was 
left with a woman, the heiress of the Beatons, and has been 
seen by some who are now living, but it cannot at present be 
heard of, ^md is probably lost, as the heirs of this woman are 
quite illiterate.* 

s 

I 

The churches in this island have been built chiefly of grit, 
and a species of red granite of the Egyptian kind, with yctj 
large grains, which has been brought from the isie of Nuns. 

■ 

We had now examined the principal ruins of this island, and 
though they may be inferior in magnitude and grandeur to 
many that arc to be met with, yet, when we consider the situa- 
tion of the island, the time when the buildings were erected, 
as well as the disadvantages under which they have been underr 
taken, they may be looked upon as the greatest curiosities of 
the kind in the British empire, especially, when we connect with 
I them the circumstances which have been already mentioned. 
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^2, the flourihhing^statc of karning, at the time when the rest 
of Europe and of the world was wrapt in the dark cloud of igno»- 
ranee and barbarisou 

A LXTTLS abo^e the cathedral was a pond, which is now 
nearly filled up with vegetable matter ; through the middle of 
it is a causeway^. This pond was once within the abbey garden^ 
Wc crossed this causeway, and asceaded an eminence called 
I>un-y, the highest hill in the island, firom which, in a clear 
day, is a fine view of the neighbouring islands ; viz. Oransay^ 
Tiree, Col, Staffa, Dutchman's Cap^ Sec 

Having gratified our eyes with this ^ight, we tetumed to 
breakfast. As we had been premised tea and eggs, we invited 
our virtuoso to ^hare bur repast, but to out mortification found 
that they had only two tea-cups and one tea-spoon, which was 
a wooden one, butheing armed with good, appetites, we managed, 
notwithstanding these difficulties^ to make a tolerable meal. 



After breakfast, Mr. Watts retutnedto take sketches of the 
ruins, whilst I accompanied our guide over those parts of the 
island which we had. not yet seen. We .passed a quarry of fine 
white marble, which was discovered by Mr. Raspe, and wrought 
for some time, but it was almost impossible to procure large 

blocks of it, and when they were procured, it was \ery difficult 

> 

to convey them from the spot to a boot; on these accounts the 
work has been given up, though if it was properly encouraged 
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by the noble proprietor^ I think it might be Qanied on wkk ad« 
vantage. 

From this quarry we proceeded to the most westerly part dt 
the island^ where is a small bay, called Porta- chunich, or Porta* 
currach : it was here that Columba first landed in a currach^ or 
wicker boat covered with hides, such as were in use at that tirne^ 
acoompaoied by twelve of his friends and followers. Here ia 
an artifidal mound in the form of a boat, with the keel la^ 
which is said to represent the si^e and shape of Columba*a cut* 
rach ; this mound is near fifty feet in length. 

In this bay are immense nombeia of beautiful pebbles, diiefly 
serpentine stone» jasper, granite, marble, lapis nephriticus, ne«^ 
phritic asbestos, violet coloured quartz, and porf^yry. These 
pebbles afs rounded, and finely pdished by the tide^ which rolls 
immense quantities of them backwards and forwards^ with ancMse 
like thunder. 



TuE flat ground near this plaoe> wiiicfa has been evidently left 
by the sea embanking itself, is ahsiost covered with conical heaps 
'of these pebbles of considerable magnitude; these it is said were 
the penances of the monks, who vpere to raise heaps o£ a mag<- 
nttude prqKirtioned to their crimes. If we may judge by die 

> 

size of some -of them, it is no breach of charity, as Mr. Pen^ 
nant observes^ to think that there were among these holy men 
^ncMrmous sinners. 
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W£ returned along the north side of the bland, with a ^iew 
of collecting some plants that grow near the shore ; on our right 
we ascended a small hill, called Croc nar-aimgeal, or the hill of 
angels, from a tradition that Columba had a conference with 
these celestial beings on this hill soon after hb arrival; On the 
top of the hill b a small circle of stones, evidently druidtcal. 
Bbhop Pococke informed Mr. Pennants that the natives were 
accustomed to bring their horses to thb circle at the feast .of St 
Michael, and to course round it ; thb usage he thinks originated 
from the custom of blessing the horses, in the days of supersti* 
tion, but in the latter times the horses were, still assembled, 
though the reason b forgotten.* 

To the naturalist, thb bland b ahnost as intereating as to the 
antiquarian. The greatest part of the bland consbts of lime* 
stone ; in some places it appears in the form of a very fine white 
marble, in others dove coloured; besides the dificrent pebbles 
mentioned in Porta-currach, some lai^ i^ocks of jasper are 
found. Though Icolmkill is a secondary island, none of the 
primitive rocks hetng found in it, except in loose masses, yet the 
neighbouring small island, separated from Icolmkill by a very 
narrow aound, consbts almost entirely of a coarse grained red 
granite, resembling the Egyptian; with thb granite, as has 
been observed, part of the sacred edifices have been cMUtructed, 
as well as the huts of the present inhabitants. This island b 

a Feansnt's Tovr. 
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called the hie of Nuns« because the nuns resided here before- 
Columba allowed them to settle in I. 



' Isr the Bay of Martyrs i^ found hornblende, and in difl^rent> 
parts of the island green and red jasper^ with some specimens of 
zeolite. We have a curious specimen of' zeolite investing lime«* 
stone, in the museum of Anderson's Institution, which came 
from this island. The zeolite is in the form of the wax of a 
honeycomb^ having the cells filled with limestone^ 

Ik the botanical kingdom is found' the Pulvtonarid maritiina^ 
or sea bugloss, a beautiful plant, the blossoms of which are pink 
before they expand, but immediately change to a fine blue. The 
Efyngium maritimum, or sea holly ; these two plants grow plenti-^ 
fully on the north shore of the island, between Porta-currach and 
the hiH of angels. The Cbtykdon umbiiicus, or navetwort, 
grows on almost every part of the ruins, both of the nunnery 
and cathedral* The Menyanthes trtfoUatumy or marsh trefoil; 
one of the most beautiful of our native flowers^ and distinguished 
by its woolly petals, grows in great pknty in the pond above the 
cathedral. A considerable part of the skirts of Dunry is covered 
with the Anagallis tenella^ or purple-flowered money- wort. The 
Juniperus communis, or juniper tree, is common on most of the 
hills, though of a very dwarfish size. The SaBx Lapponum^ or 
Lapland willow, a very scarce shrub> grows not far from the 
marble quarry. / 
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The number of inhabitants in the island at this time was 
336, so .that they must have* increased, greatly since the time 
when Mr Pennant visited it» who states them at 1 50^ though 
nore persons have left the island, than, have come to reside in it 
tmm other parts: but k seems a very healthy place, notwith^- 
standing the poverty of the inhabitants. The women are very 
prolific*. 

/ 

The male inhabitants are all fishermen, and most of them^ 
kelp-makers. They still retain some opinions handed down by 
^tfaeir ancestors, perhaps from the times.of the Drnids^ In par^ ' 
ticular, they believe that the' spirit of the last person^ that was 

buried, watches round the church-yard-tiUranother is interred, to j 
whom he. delivers his chargCt 

T&£R'£ isa^person in the island of the name of Innis, who- 
pretends^ to cure scrofula by touching. He is a seventh S09, and 
touches or rubs the sore with hb hand two successive Sundays 
and Thursdays. He asks no fee, and it is believed that if he 
did there would be no cure. He is often sent for out of the 
island) and though he demands nothings the patients or their 
friends generally make him presents^ He is perfectly illiteratt, 
and says he docs not know how the cure is effected^ but that . 
God is pleased to work it in consequence of his touch. 



Here are some persons who can rep^t several of the Celtic 
poems of Ossian^ and other bards^ 1 he schoolnMster told me^ 
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he could repeat % very long one on the death of -Oscar, ^fduch 
was taught him bjr his grandfather. 

The college, or monastery, was formerly possessed of a Tala« 
able library^ which has been destroyed or lost. Boetbius asserts^ 
that Fergus II. who assisted Alwric the Goth^ tn the sacddffig ^ 
Rome, brought away, as part of the plunder, a chest of maim- 
scripts, which he presented to the monastery of IcolmkilL* A 
small parcel of these books were, in the year 1525, brought to 
Aberdeen, and great «pains were taken to unfold them, but 
through age and the tenderness of the parchment, little could be 
read ; from what the learned were able to make out, the work 
appeared by the style to be an unpublished bodL of Sallust.f 

'Mr. Psnnant observes, that the register and records of the 
island, all written on parchment, and probably other more an* 
tique^ and valuable remains, were destroyed by that worse than 
Gothic synod, which, at the Reformation, declared war against 
all science. At the Reformation, the M. MS. of Ij which were 
saved, were in f»art carried to the Scotch coUeges of Douay and 
Rome, at kast the Chartularies, and aiich as were esteemed most 
valuable by the monks. It is said, that scMne of the manuscripts 
were carried to Inverary, -and that one of the dukes of Mon* 
tague found some *6f them in the shops of that town used as 
snu£F-paper % 
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Xhis island is the property of the duke of Argyle, and forms 
part of the parish of Ross, or Kilviccuen ; the minister of the 
parish, who resides at Ross in Mull, performs divine service once 
a quarter in this island ; and this is, I believe, all the religious 
instruction the inhabitants receive. Strange reverse, that divine 
service should only be performed four times a year in a place 
Viherc it was formerly employed as many times a day. 

There is a school established by the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge^ and the salary, perquisites, &c. of the 
ichoolipastex amount to about twenty pounds per annum.. 

The island b divided into two districts^ and the cattle in each 
district arc herded by a common herd, which- would seem a con* 
slderable advant^ge^ as fewer persons are taken from the indus- 
trious to this lazy occupation. The inhabitants of this island 
cannot^ however^ be praised for their industry, being by na means 
fond of agriculture, which is owing to their being tenants at 
will, or having no leases of their farms. Where there is any 
arable ground, the farmers run^rig^ as it is called ; that is, one 
person ploughs one ridge, another a second, another a third, and 
each sows his proportion, when he thinks proper; a method 
which is extremely unfavourable ta agriculture. This mode of 
letting arable ground to several tenants, throws a great damp 
upon the efforts of industry, and prevents those improvements 
which would otherwise be introduced. When every one possesses 
his arable ground contiguous to the other parts of his farm, it is 
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made to produce more than double of what it did under the 
run-rig system.* 



This island, from £he nature of its soTl, seems much more ca- 
pable of improrement by cultivation, than any part of Mull; but 
this can never take place to any considerable extent, till the te-- 
nants have leases, and comfortable cottages, instead of the wretched 
hovels which they inhabit. AU the huts in the island are grouped 
' together in the form of an irregular village. 

TuEEE is plenty of fine shell sand, mixed with a kind of 
blackish loam, on the shore : which would afford an excellent top 
dressing if the natives would use it ; and were they encouraged 
by leases, they would undoubtedly convert the limestone of the 
island into lime. t>ats, barley, and some flax are cultivaited 
here, and potatoes grow remarkably well. Their method of 
sowing barley is singular: the seed is sown before the ground 
is ploughed, and they then plough £he ground over it. This 
prevents the grain from being bared by high winds, which arc 
often known to drift the sandy soil off it. This mode, which 
was undoubtedly introduced by necessity, answers very well. 
The potatoes are manured with sea ware, collected during the 
winter. 



After baving examined whatever was worthy of attention 
in this island, and made considerable additions to my mineralo** 

* Smith's Agridihural Survey, p. 73. 
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gical and botaExiical collection, we kft tiie place about noon, 
with a fair wind but a very rough sea; and sailing between the 
islands of Ulva and Mull, we arrived at Torloisk in about four 
hours. We passed a little flat and verdant isle on the left, 
called Inch-Kejineth, where Dr. Johnson was hospitably enter* 
tained by Sit Ai.lan Maclean and his daughters, who had 
then a house there, and enjoyed all the pleasures of elegant 
society in this sequestered spot* This animated and nervous 
writer observes, that romance does not often exhibit a scene 
which strikes the ima^nation more than this little isle in the 
"depths of western obscurity^ occupied not by a gross herdsman 
or amphibious fisherman, but by a gentleman and two ladies, of 
liigh birth, polished manners, and elegant conversation, who 
|)ractised all the kindness of hospitality and refinement of courtesy. 
How forcibly we fdt the justice of these observations, when we 
Applied them to the worthy family of Torlobk ! 



IircH-KfiNNETH was once a seminary of monks, probably 
rabordinate to kolmkill; the ruins of a chapel stiU remain. In 
|>assing the 50und of Mull, we saw on the steep banks of the 
idand of Ulva several ranges of basaltic columns, resembling those 
of Staffa in colour, but inferior in size and regularity* 



July 22d, being Sunday, we accompanied our worthy host to 
church, which was about a mile distant; the minister preached 
in Graelicy but had afterwards the politeness to give us i^ discourse 

TOL. I. w If 
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in English. After the sendee we were highly gmtified witE 
the respect paid to our hospitable friend by his tenants and. the 
neighbouring peasantry ; they waited tilt he came outy when he 
took each by. the hand> aod iqquiced.kiadly aft^r their fajntlies 
and afFairs.L 



July 23d. The time » was now come when we must leave - 
this hospitable mansion; we had been here- several* day5, and: 
could have lingered as^ many more^ but our time was lifni ted, . 
and there was no kind storm to- prolong our-stayt earty in tht 
morning we took leaire of our friends, who would not sufFct us to . 
depart without breakfast*^ Mr« Maclean- sent his- servant with us ^ 
to Aros as a guide. 

We called on Mr. Stewart at Achadashcnaig, near Aros, , 
who politely pressed us^ to spend the day with ^ him; but.it. 
was our wish to dine at Achnacraig, and reach Obkn that evenn 
ing, as the day was remarkubly^ fine. After resting our horses 
we therefore ]procecdcd; but when we arrived at Acfahacraig* the 
ferry-boat was engaged to take a party to a considerable dis- 
tance; we were therefore under the necessity of stopping till the 
next morning, nor did wc reach Oban till one o clock' on the 
:24th. As we found ourselves a little out of sorts, we determined 
to spend the day in this port to refit, which gave me an oppor- 

♦ Since this was written, I have learned iKat our worthy friend, who was then in 
• bad state of healthy is dca4. 
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timlty off ^cking up my minec^s, and dispatching them to 
Glasgow. I likewise extended nay notes, and Mr. Watts em- 
ployed himself in retouching his sketches* 

In the evening we walked out to take a more accurate view of 
Oban and the neighbourhood > than we had time to do before. 
In the immediate vicinity of this village^ are immense rocks of 
pudd'mg-stoae. There is a large mass of it near the inn, and it 
may be traced along the coast towards Dunstaffhage for sonoe 
miles* These rocks, which are extremely curious, ^aire com- 
posed of different kinds of Tounded pebbles, similar to those that 
generally form the beds of rivers, from the size of a hen's egg 
to that of a man*s head. Some of these pebbles are quartose, 
others porpbytic, granitic, schistous, and calcareous, and are 
cemented^ together very firmly bj a black lava. This is cer- 
tainly a curious circumstance, and can only, I think, be ex- 
plained on the supposition of a submarine volcano, A quan- 
tity of lava has probably been thrown up under the bed of ^ 
river or the sea, which flowing among the pebbles, and becom- 
ing speedily cooled by the superincumbent water, has connected 
them firmly together. Some of these rocks assume very gro« 
tesque forms, and we may either suppose that they have been 
thrown up by lava, which has instantly condensed, and pre- 
served the forms, or that the sea has left that part which it 
formerly covered, and thus exposed to view the convulsions, 
which have torn and agitated its bed. Though there arc- seyeril 
specimens of lava and basaltes, as well as other volcanic mi- 
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nerals, in the neighbourhood of Oban, highly deserving theatten^ 
tion of the mineralogist, these pudding-stone rock3 are undoubt- 
edly the most ciirious.. 

The bay of Oban is of a semicircular form,., and from twelve- 
to twenty-four fathoms deep; it is large enough to contain fivr 
hundred sail of mecchantmeuy and the anchorage is every where 
very good; but the traders and inhabitants in general, labour 
under great incoavenience for want o£ a proper quay to discharges 
their goods. 

There is a veiy good school^house, which was built by the^ 
duke of Argyle and ^ inhabitants, wlio> conjointly make up a 
salary of twenty pounds a year; the master also derives consider* 
able emoluments from his scholars, of whom he has generally 
from forty to fifty; he likewise officiates as minister, the parish, 
church being both too distsmt and too small. We met with this 
gentleman in our walk, and he very politely pointed out to us any 
thing worth notice*. 

In the neighbourhood of Oban is a very remarkable cave in 
the face of a rock, narrow at the mouth, but enlarging afterwards^ 
and extending to an unknown distance. A collection of human 
bones still remain in it. The account given of this collection to 
the minister of the parish, by an old person living in the neigh*> 
bourhood^ is tlxe foUowu^: 
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DUNOLLY CASTLIX. r^ 

AiroVT 100 years ago^ a relation of this person having takea 
wn^e umbrage at| bis grandfather^ left his house for the purpose 
of revenge. He went to Ireland, and some years a&er wards 
wtumed with a banditti of miscreants^ with whom he had cohp 
spired to set fire to the village near Oban> in which his grand- 
fether dwelt. On the appearance of the vessel, wjbich brought 
them be&j^ ObiMi> the inhabitants received intelligence of their 
intentions^ and' likewise of the crew being infected with the 
plague ; on whicb they collected a superior force^ watched their 
landing, took them prisoners, and shut them> up in the cavc^ 
. wbefe, by the humanity of the young man's grandfather, they 
were (thougb closely guarded) fed' for some tiine> till they all 
died of the disease which they brought with tfaenu A man, who 
died lately,, once visited this cave in bis younger yea^s, in hopes^ 
of finding a treasure in^ it ; but found only a goId*headed cane^. 
and a large silver broach. These, however, he afterwards re- 
turned, being haunted, as he believed^ by spectres till he had 
done so.* 

Aloko the Bay c^ Oban is a very pleasant walk» which leads 
to DunoUy Castle,, about a mile distant.. The first view of this 
ancient fortress is veiy striking, it stands on the top of a bold 
basaltic rock : the fore-ground of the picture consists of some 
singularly shaped rocks of pudding-s€one«. 
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Banks.* These circumstances, I thinks tend strongly to pro?e 
that this hill is an extinct volcano.f 

At the distance of four miles from Ooanel, we crossed Lock« 
Creran^ at Shean ferry, and soon entered the extensive planta- 
tions of Airds« The grounds, which are naturally romandc^ 
have been ornamented with taste, and the roads are embowered 
with shade. We had a good view of the house, which is the 
proper^ of Mr>i Campbell of Asrds, «ul is very pleasantly 
situated. 



Ws were new toivelUag on the banks of that great arm of 
the sea, called Loch^-Lismhe ; on a smaU island in one of the 
branches -of this lodi, stand die mins of Castle Stalkic, wi^ick 
appears to have been fenneriy a place of considerable strengths 
the most remarkable circumstance that attracted our notice was, 
its being netfly as large as the island <m which it stands. The 
vkw from this part of die road, which is ycry £ne, <x)mprehends 
the castle and some islands, a part of Lodi-Linnhe, with some 
picturesque mountmns m die back .ground. This casde is^ the 
'property of Mr. Campbell <^ Airds. 



* Tetmant't Voyage t» the Hebrides, p« 413. 

t Though basalies and lava, as well as zeolite, which is generally <:onsidered as a 
Tolcanic mineral, are very common in North Britain, I believe that pamice^stone 
"fait seldom been fofsnd : bot on a bill in this district, considerable quantities of it 
jnay be broken from the rocks of lava, t have some speciacus from ibis pboe as fine 
^ any I have seen from Vesuvius* 
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Lt)CH LEVEN. a«i 

Riding round the head of this arm of the Loch, we came 
to the ixui of Pbrtnacraish^ about five miles distant from Shean 
ferry ; here we breakfasted, ^and Mr. Watts afterwards took a 
sketch of the castle and surrounding scenery. Between the house 
of Airds and Portnacraish, is a rock of white marble almost close 
to the road. 



CoNfiwuiWG our road on the banks of Loch Uinnhe, which 
are very romantic, the opposite side being bounded by ihe 
rugged hills of Morvenj we passed Appin House, the property 
of the Marquis of Tweedale, but inhabited at present hy a Mr; 
Stevenson. The situation is charming, commanding a fine view 
of the Loch, the island of Lismore, and the country of Fingal. 
The plantations are very extensive, and add much to the beauty 
of the country. 

Soon after we passed Appin House, we saw several enormous 
blocks of quartz lying close to the shore : a few mile» farther^ 
Loch Leven opens to our view, with a great deal of grandeut 
and sublimity ; it is a branch of Loch Linnhe, and is nearly 
surrounded by lofty mountains^ . After riding for some miles 
along the banks of this Loch, wc reached Ballichellisb, whore 
is a ferry towards Fort William, which place we could easily 
have reached this evening, had* we not wished to.see.tfae ctle- 
bjrated Glen-coe. We tberefare determined to take our resic 
dence here for the night, . and after dinner walked alongi;thc 
banks of the Loch. 
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ST. MUNGD'S ISLE. 



The shaatt«a of thb lake is extremely beau^ful, surroiindedi 
by lofty inountams on every side, rearing their rugged weather- 
beaten heads tp the clouds : indeed, those who adkniM ^ rude 
mountain scenery, will meet with it here in perfecfetoai The' 
roads from Oban to this place are remarkably good': the pebbles, 
on the sides of the lochs we passed are chiefly granite, whicl^. 
constitutes, tlie. bulk of the neighbouring mountains^. 



Near the head of Loch Le?cn are some islfinds, by no raean^. 
destitute of beauty. On one of these are the ruins of a diurchii 
which was. dedicated to &L Mongo: the island is stiU called St.- 
Mungo*& Isle,, and continues to J>c the. buriaLplace of thc-inkBbi-* 
tants on both Glides of the JLoch* I have several times had occa«- 
aion to obserTC the siteation of buiial giotmds on sslandt^ indeed^ 
this custom generally prevailed when such islands were within ^a 
convenient distance, and probably originated at a time when 
wolves w^re cemmoa in Britain. These nuv-enous animals have 
been fre^nently known.to dig up the graves^ in orders to get at 
the dead bodies* In places- where tker«' w«s not this insular secur 
f ity to protect the remains ot the dead, large heaps of stoncs^ 
were piled ovcf the gnves of persons. oC aooy consequence, which, 
heaps haiM beea called cairas* 



'On die side of the load, near the head of the Loch, is a 
ifciy iine quarry of blue sbte. A coi^derable number of workr* 
ucn are ctnpl<^d here, and gfcat quaotities of slates sentan^ 
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nuaUy to Lelth, the Clyde, England^ Ireland^ and even to 
America. Vessels of any burden can load most commodiously in 
fine smooth sand, and so near the shore, that nothing more is 
necessary than to throw a few planks between the vessels and the 
shore, and carry the slates on board in wheel-barrows. 

We found the accommodations 1)0th for ourselves and our 

horses at the ferry-house of Ballichellish very uncomfortable, 

I 

but being fatigued by the laboiu: and beat of the preceding 
day, we slept tolerably, and early the next morning (July zS) 
"^et ofF for Glencoe. Our road was along the banks of Loch 
Leven, by the slate quarry above described: soon after we passed 
this quarry, yre crossed the Coe,* a veiy rapid river, and entered 
the celebrated glen. 

Nor were our expectations, though highly raised by the re- 
ports we had heard, in any degree disappointed. The steep 
and rugged mountains, -on whose sides the blue mists bung, and 
which were worn into deep furrows by the rapid currents that 
tumble down themi together with the fertile valley, and the 



^ This stream is the Cena of Ottia. 

Their sound was like a thousand streams that meet in Ckma's vale, when after a 
^ormy night they turn their dark eddies between the pile light of the morning, 

FlHOAk 

The gloomy ranks of Locblin fell like the banks of the roaring Cooa. te« v 

If bb overcomesi I rush in my strength like the roaring stream of CSona. 

. . . Carthpit, 

00^ 
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river winding through it, render this, glen awfully grand an4 
picturesque in an uncommon degree. The accompanying print 
will give a tolerable idea of this stupendous scene, though it is 
next to. impossible to convey on a small scrap of paper, any 
adequate nojtioa of its grjindeur. On the right is. Malmor^ a 
mountain celebrated by Qssian;. on the left. Con Fion, or the 
hill of Fingalt, TliQ valley is closed by somjp other grotesque 
mountains, which were almost covered with mist, and which 
seem to shut the inhabitants of this ronjiitntic glei\ completely 
from thq world.. 



This colebrated glen was thje. birthr.placc of Ossiai:^ as^wouM 
appear froni several, passages in the poems of that bard.* Any 
poetical genius who had spent the early days, of h^ life in this 
glen, must have had the same or similar ideas, . and would have 
painted them in the same manner that . Ossian has done; for he 
would he|:ese^ nothing but grand and simple imagery — the blue 
. • • ■ ♦ 

* Sleeps the sweet voice of Cona in the midst of his rustling hall ? Sleeps Ossian 
in his hall-, and'his fricndj without their fame ?-^~Conlath and Cuth^na. 

The chiefs, gathered from all th^r hills, and heard the lovely sound* Thof 
praised the voice of Cona, the first among a thousand bards. But age is now on my 
tongue, and my soul has failed.— »Thc sonjgs of Selma. 

So shall they search in vain for the voice of .Gona» after it has fiiiled in the field* 
The hunter sliaU come fi^nb in. the morning, and the voice of my harp shall not 
be heard. '* Where i&the son of car«borne FingaU'* The tear will bp on hi&xheek. 
Then come thou, O Malvina, with all thy music, come ; lay Ossian in the plain of 
Lutha ; let his tomb rise tntbeJovely £eld. Berrathon. 

Why bends the bard. of Cona/' said Fmgal, «' over his secret stream? Is this 
a Ame for sorrow, father of low-laid Oscar r" — -^Temora. 
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mists hanging on the hills — the sun peeping through a eloud"-^ 
the raging of the storfn^ pv the (uvy o£ the torrent* - 



This glen was frequently^, the resort of Fihgal and his party. 
It seems to me..woadcrfuly that any person who has travelled in 
the highlands^ should doubt the authenticity of the Celtic 
ppetry » . which > has been given to the Engliiih reader by Mao- 
pherson : since in almost every glen are to be found persons who 
caa repeat from tradition several of these, and other ^ Celtic 
taks.of the, same date. I cannot pretend to offer «any evidence 
stroller than what hasu been brought forward: I trust; however, 
that the following extract from a Jettcr which i-Teceived from Di<. 
Mac Intire of Glenorchay, oa this subject, will not be uninterest** 
ihg^ to the reader : 

*^ To the mass of evidence laid^ already * befbre- thfe public, 
by: persons of the first respectability in the nation, I know of 
Iktle that can be added. TJbcse tales- J we have been accustomed 
to hear recited from our earliest years^ and they have made an 
iadeUUe iiiipvesiiai^^m^my rnempry. . In the clo«e/ of ^ the year 
1,785, and begijiniog ^f ^7^4> I yfM. in London.: for some time 
pjrevious to. that period, i had, a .correspondence, with Mn Mao- 
pi}iersop, but not on subjects of Celtic literature*. During two 
months that I co^tiaued ia London, I .was. frequently with him 
at his own house, and elsewhere. We spoke occasionally about 
the poems, and the attempt made by Dr. Johnson to discredit 
ti^cm^ , I .hinted> that though, my own belief of their authea* 
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ttcity was unalterably fixed^ still mj opinioil ever was, that he 
had never found the poem of Fingal, in the full and perfect 
form in which he had ^published it ; but that having got the^ 
substance, or greatest part of the interesting tale, he had from 
his knowledge of Celtic imagery and allusions, filled up the 
chasms in the translation. He replied, ^ You are mugh mis- 
taken in the matter-— I had occasion to do less of that than 
you suppose*— and at any time that you are at leisure, and 
wish to see the originals, tell me, and we will concert a day 
for going to my house on Putney -heath, where ^hese papers 
lie, and you will then be satisfied/ Thb conversation passed 
in presence of Dr. Shaw, a Stots physician, to whom he intro- 
duced mc# 



*' I FULLT intended to avail myself of this crfFcr,'but have to 
regret that, from various avocations, and leaving London 
sooner than I thought I could, I was prevented from a ^ght and 
perusal of the original of these pocms« 

^^ Calling the day before I left "London oti the luteGefiersl 
Mac Nab, a gentleman well versed in Cehic iitemture, and of 
unimpeached veracity and honour, who had lived long in habits 
of intirAacy with Mr. Macpherson, I mentioned this eircum- 
stance to him, and my regret: he said he was »rry I had not 
seen the poems ; that to 'him Mr. Macpherson- had often recited 

parts of Fingal in the ^Gaelic, with various other tjilcs, *which 
brought to his remembrance what had giveii bira so much gratifi*- 

cation when a boy. 
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''Thus, my dear Sir, have I given you.a.difiusey but a true 
detail of a circumstance^ that can add little: to the credibility of 
a fact, authenticated by men, whom n6> consideration could in- 
duce to avow a falsehood.. 



^' Thb highland' society, who intend to publish the original 
q£ FingaU have applied to me for an account of the preceding 
conversation with Mr. Macpherson^ which I have hitherto been 
fffevented from communicating : you are therefore at fuU liberty 
to make what use of it you ploase. 

*^ At the time when I was a student of theology, I was present^ 
at the delivery of a sermon, by a. worthy but eccentric preacher,, 
on the ttsurrectiaa. from th« dead.. He concluded' his subject 
with words that I can. never forget. ^ Thus have Fendeavoured 
to set befere you^ this geeat truth of G€^d — and I trust that you 
believe it : but believe it wbo will, I believe it myself.* So say 
I tn all the cani]dur of truth^ as to the poemn of Ossian.-^Believe 
them who wiU» I.b^ve thi^n myself... 

'' Mt son is anxious to procure you some wipublisfaaf Celtic 
tales: but the truth is, thatlDr. Smith of Campbeltown, who 
M a native of this- pftrish, and who hafr^- been indefiit^ble' in. 
bis researc^h for tht^e.takiy h<u picked up ei^enf tbi^grof value 
of that kind in ; tba country, ai|d published them with (ransla* 
ttons.. Indeed, the period is past, or almost past, when an in-^ 
vestigation and search after these amusements of * the times of 
old^ would be.:t>f amil^ Happily, oun .people .aie ioaming. 
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habitSi and acquiring modes of industry and oianners, that pre- 
clude the tale, and the song, and the harp/* 

The house represented in the view, which is necessarily on 
a very small scale, otherwise no degree of proportion could have 
been preserved, is the property of the laird of Glencoe, T)Ut 
occupied by Mr. Macdonald, of Achtrichatain, with whom we 
breakfasted, and from whom we received attention «id civility* 
After- breakfast, we rode some miles up the glen/ and passed the 
village of Achtrichatain, the property of the ubove-mentioned 
gentleman. Here the river expands to a small lake, and the 
scenery i)ecomcs more and more grand : 'tine valley contracted, 
and rugged mountains closed us in on every side. :Down these 
fall terrible torrents, which have worn in their red sides deep 
chasms, and almost cleft them asunder.* After a heavy rain 
the appearance of these. torrents must be uncommonly graind* 

This celebrated glen well deserves a^Tisit from the traveller or 
the tourist, which may be easily done if h^pufsue our route ; or 
should he go from Tyndrum to Fort William, the road will take 
him through Glencoe« 

It were toi)e wished, that the historian of this glen eouid 
record nothing worse of it than the martial <ieed8 of Ftngal, and 
his heroes; but troth will oblige me to *f elate an occurrence in 

'* This seenft to be noticed, and beautifully described by Ossian in his Fingal. 
** Thus have I seen on Cona ; (but Cona I behold no more) thus have I seen 
* two'dark hills removed from their place by the strength of the bursting stream. They 
viBrn from side- to side, and cbeir uU oaks flUcet one aa«lberoD high/' . ^ 
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history, the most barbarous that has happened in modern times, 
pr was ever sanctioned by any regular government. I mean the 

massacre of Glencoe, of which the following is the most authen- 
tic account I could procure, either from writers, or persons on 
the spot. 

Though the act of settlement in favour of William, had 
passed both in England and Scotland, yet a number of the high- 
land clans, attached to their late unfortunate monarch, and irri- 
tated by some of the proceedings of the new government, bowed 
with reluctance to the yoke. The Earl of Breadalbane, however, 
undertook to bring them over by distributing sums of money 
among their chiefs ; and fifteen thousand pounds were remitted 
' from England for that purpose. The clans being informed of 
this remittance, suspected that the EarFs design was to appro- 
priate to himself the best part of the money; accordingly, when 
he began to sound them, they made such extravagant demands, 
that he found his scheme impracticable ; he therefore refunded 
the money, resolving to be revenged on those who frustrated his 
intention. Among these was Ma coon A ld of Glencoe, against 
whom he is said to have entertained a private resentment, aiid 
to have watched with impatience an opportunity for his destruc- 
tion. 

It seems that a party of the Macdonalds, on some expedition, 
common even in these days, had plundered the lands of the Earl 
of Breadalbane, who now insisted on being indemnified for his 
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losses, from the othcr*s share oFlthc money which he was em- 
ployed to distribute. The proud chief refused to comply with 
this, alledgiQg that his plundering expedition had only been a 
retaliation for similar depredations committed on his property by 
the vassals of the Earl. 

In consequence of thls^ Breadalbane is said to have represented 
him at court, as an incorrigible rebel, who would never be 
obedient to the laws of his country, nor live peaceably under any 
sovereign. He observed, that he had paid no regard to the late 
proclamation, and proposed that the government should sacrifice 
him, with his family and dependants^ to the quiet of the king- 
dom. This proclamation had been issued some time before by 
the king, offering an indemnity to. all who had been in arms 
against him, if they would submit, and take the oaths of alle- 
giance before the expiration of the year, but threatening with 
military execution all those who should hold out after the end 
of December. Macdonald, for a while refused to submit, alledg- 
ing that he kept his opinions quietly to himself, without injury 
to any one ; but as the day of grace was near expiring, the ten- 
der ties of affection began to be drawn more closely, and his fears 
for his wife, his children, and his dependants, overcame bis in- 
dignation. On the very last day of the month, he repaired to 
Fort William, and requested that the oaths might be tendered to 
him by Colonel Hill, governor of that fortress. As this officer 
was not vested with the power of a civil magistrate, he refused 
to administer them ; upon which, Macdonald immediately set 
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out for Inverary. Though the ground was covered with snow, 
and the weather intensely cold, he travelled with such diligence, 
that the term prescribed by the proclamation was but one day 
elapsed when he reached the place> and applied to Sir John 
Campbell^ Sheriff of the county, who^ on consideration of his 
disappointment at Fort William, Vras prevailed on to administer 
the oaths to him and his adherents. They then returned quietly 
to Giencoe, confident of being protected by a government to 
which they had so solemnly submitted. 

In consequence, however, of Brcadalbane*$ representations, 
the king» whose chief virtue, SmoUet observes, was riot huma- 
nity, and who indeed might not perhaps have heard of Mac- 
donald's submission, signed an order for putting near two hun- 
drcd people to death, with as little ceremony, as if it had been an 
order to apprehend a smuggler* 

The warrant being transmitted to the master of Stair, jpecre- 
tary of state for Scotland, this minister sent directions to Living- 
stone, the commander in chief, to put the inhabitants of Glen* 
coe to the sword ; he had particular instructions to take no pri* 
soners, that the scene might be rendered as terrible as possible, 
and serve as an example to the refractory clans. 

Early in the month of February,. 169 1, Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from Major Duncanson, 
marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a company of soldiers, 
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on pretence of levying the arrears of the land-tax and hearth 
money; and when Macdonald inquired into their intention, he 
answered it was friendly, and promised, upon^ his honour^ that 
neither he nor his people should sustain the least injury. 

In consequence of this declaration, he and his men were re- 
ceived with most cordial hospitality, and were entertained in the 
most friendly manner, for the space of fifteen days. At length 
the fatal period approached. Macdonald and Campbell had 
spent the day together, and the evening was spent by Campbell 
and some of his officers, at cards, with the laird of Glencoe and 
his wife, as well as Macdonald of Achtrichatain, and some 
other neighbouring gentlemen: they parted early, with mutual 
promises of the warmest affection. 

Young Macdonald, however, perceiving the guards doubled, 
as well as something mysterious in the conduct of the troops, 
began to suspect some treachery, and communicated his suspi- 
cions to his father, who had so much confidence in the honour of 
Campbell, that he treated his suspicions with jocularity. The 
youth, at the dose of day, drew his brother aside, and took 
him privately among the soldiers to make observations. Ap- 
proaching a guard, under cover of the night, they overheard a 
sentinel tell his fellow his dislike to the business ; he would have 
had no objection, he said, to have fought the Macdolands of the 
Gkn fairly in the field, but that he detested murdering them ia 
coldbU>od: ''However/* says he, ^^our officers are answerable 
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for the treachery/' Upon hearing this conversation, the tvro 
terrified young men hastened back to their father's hduse, to warn 
him of the danger : — but the bloody business was begun. As 
they approached, they heard the report of fire arm?, and the 
shrieks of despair, and being themselves destitute of arms, secured 
their own lives by flight. 

V 

Thr savage ministers of vengeance entered the old nian*s 
cbamber; he? started up, and was instantly shot through the hade. 
He fell down dead in the arms of his astonished wife^ w1h> died 
the next day, distracted by the horror of her husband's fate. The 
laird c^-Achtrichatain, an ancestor of the gentleman with whom 
we breakfasted, wha, as was before observed, was at that time 
thjc gttCjSt of Glencoe, shared the fate of his host, though he had 
siiilHmtted to* govcsndiene tl.ree months before, and had the king's 
protection in his pocket. His descendant informed us, that a 
faithful follower of the name of Kennedy, seeing the fatal mus^ 
ket levelled, and the deadly aim taken, threw himself between 
the assassin aisd bis chief, ii> hopes^ of saving the life of his master 
at the expisnce of his own, but the ball killed both. The bouses 
of the tenamts and dependaoi^ts were surroimded^ and every^ rnaii 
butchered who was found. Thirty-eight perso^i* were thus sur- 
prised in their beds, and hurried into eternity before they had 
itme to implore the divine meccy* The design was to . mtnrder 
all the males under seventy that lived in the valley, the number 
of whom anfiouated t^ a^ut t^-o hundrd^^ \)i^^ ^onae of lihe de- 
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tachmcnts fortunately did not arrive in time enough to secure the 
passes ; so that about one hundred and sixty made their escape. 

Campbell having perpetrated this brutal massacre, ordered 
all the houses to be burned, and made a prey of the cattle and 
eflfects that were found in the valley. Macdonald^s house v^as 

exactly in the situation of that represented in the view of Glen- 
coe: to the right of it is a barn, then a dwelling house, in 
which several were shot, and which escaped the flames of the 
plunderers. 



The women and children were indeed spared the immediate 
stroke of death, as if to render their fate more cruel ; for such of 
them as had neither died of the fright, nor been butchered by 
mistake, were turned out naked, at the dead of nighty a keen 

freezing night, into a waste covered with snow, at the distance 
of six long miles from any inhabited place. 

Th£ morning dawned, and discovered the horrid deed in all 
its guilt. Thirty-eight slaughtered bodies were drawn out, and 
the women were in general found either starved to death, or ex- 
piring, with their children under rocks and hedges. 



This horrid buriness was never sufficiently examined. The 
king endeavoured to throw the odium firom himself, by saying 
that it was an oversight, committed in the hurry of subscribing 
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his royal mandates. But it may be asked, if a mandate from 
the throne was of so little consequence as to be signed without 
consideration; or whether ignorance or hurry, in such a case, 
can be admitted as an excuse ? Various circumstances, however, 
and particularly the lenity shown to all concerned in this business, 
rendered this apology certainly defective. Whether his majes- 
ty*8 conscience ever admonished him relative to this business, or 
by what casuistry he might undertake to appease this monitor^. 
does not appear; but the imputation of guilt stuck fast. to his 
^aracter, and his not punishing the perpetrators of the murder 
with due rigour, was, as Bishop Burnet himself allows, the 
greatest blot in his whole reign. 

With respect to the inferior agents, they pretended, as has 
been already observed^ to be nothing but mere machines, since, 
when conversing deliberately on the nature of the business, they 
soothed their consciences with the idea, that their officers were 
to be answerable for the treachery. The officers, on their part, 

« 

to make the most favourable supposition, perhaps considered i 
themselves also as reduced to machines by the king's authority;: 
but, supposing that they did console themselves with this idea, 
why not fall on the Macdonalds at first ? why feast upon their 
bounty and pledge their honour that no harm should happen,, 
while it was their intention to murder them? 

With minds full of gloomy ideas, suggested by reflecting oar 
this horrid transaction, and hearing the circumstances confirmed. 
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by those so nearly interested, wc left the glen, and returned to 
the ferry-house at BalticbeUibb/ and after resting our horses, and 
taking some roiieshment, we crossed the loch, and proceeded 
along the banks of another arm, to Fort William, which is dis- 
tant about fourteen miles from the ferry. The road is extremely 
good, and, being carried very near the loch, is pleasant* About 
half way, or rather more, on the opposite side of the water, wc 
saw In verscadle house, the present residence ofMACOOKALD of 
Glencoe. A few miles farther, the loch turns northward, foroi*- 
ing nearly a right angle with its former xiirection; it here takes 
the name of Loch-Elil : near the head of it is a good house, which 
is the occasional residence of the laird of Lochiel^ the chief of the 
formerly powerful clan of Camerons. 

» 

The greatest part of this countiy, as welJi as R»any othor parts 
of the highlands, ' bias been converted itito sheep farms^ which 
has nearly depopulated 'them; the inhabitants having been 
obliged to emigrate to other countries, where, by engaging in 
manufactures, or a sea-^faring life, they might be able to support 
their young faxtoilies. It was pleasantly observed, by a gentle** 
man from Inverness, who accompanied us on this part of our road, 
that the warriors of the mountains had been metamorphosed into 
sheep- That the mountains of this country are better adapted 
for sheep than black cattle, will not, I think, admit of a doubt. 
Under the sheep system they make a much better return, both 
to the tenant and the landlord; and furnish^ in the wool of the 
sheep, a large fund for manufacture and commerce; but all 
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these advanttges have, in my opinion, been more than oounter-* 
balanced by the effect which this system has prodaced on the 
populatiofi of the ooonttyv * By joining together twp^ three, <Mr 
more farms, and converting' them into a sheep walk, twelve or 
sixteen tenants, with their families, are thrown out of their 
usual line of employment, the greatest number of whom are 
obliged to emigi^te* When one man occupies the space which 
would be occupied by these, his private g^ns will by ap vnc^m 
compensate for the public loss. To banish that hardy race by 
which our battles have been foi^t, and our fleets iiwnned# 
must prove a national loss; it must likewise be a serious mis* 
fortune to the district to< have its numbers gi^atly dimintshed; 
as it is certain that the riches of any oduntfy m^at be propor- 
tioned to the number of its people, if their iadustfy be properly 
directed. 

TfiB proprietor mny perhaps think that all diit is nodung to 
bim, provided one man cfm giv^ him a higher-t^fi than ten or 
twenty^ He cap cdlec|; hk rent with ffetAff^ttUSC, and mikes 
po account : pf tHe pleasure oi oommuniqatUig thr miwa of fidi*- 
«stence and bappinev to a^ a^inber pf his f^UoW'^oreatures; aqi* 
ther does be remember the assistance which tkwt forefbthets ban 

m 

g^ven to his^ in obtain^n^ wd defending those powewions^ from 
which they art now expell^d^; In making the^ obsvrvatioos, I 
speak of land proprietors in general ; there are sooae efcep^Qfit 
which do honouj; to their country. Dr. Smith, to whom I am 
indebted for several c^serva^pns ao siieq) wmik^ mentions the 
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following noble reply of a highland chieftain, who was advised 
to remove his pjsople, and put his land tinder sheep. ^' Their 
fore&thersj*' said fae»^^p>t aiid ^etured joa^j^tatc by their blood 
and their lives, and I think itbey have: a natural claim to a share 
of it/** 



Btrr a drcumstance, in which the self-interest of the pro-* 
prietor seems biore nearly concerned, ought to be taken into the 
kttcduht; I nkean the cultivation of his lands, to which a total 
stoji is put by the present system, and, what is worse than this, 
the ground that has been rescued from wildness ' by the industry 
Mid- labbur of agiisy will become a wilderdesis again. By means 
6(' ilk^p, rents- may immediately be raised more rapidly, but 
wilt.ttot adniit of much farther progress: by cultivation they arc 
advanced more slowly ; but by a gradual progress willarrive a£ 
a much greater height* It ought likewise to be considered, that 
nb.ooruh^ ean become fich by pasturage alone, - Pastuibge niust 
be ftonjoiiied v?klf agriculturtf, *n4 both of them with mfamtfac'^ 
tdtes iai^d "* c<AfM)ditis, bcfi>re* any great degree of prosperity can 
bt a^ai«^. . it -«r6ul* th^rtfePer b6 ^e interest'^^of-latid pro-^ 
prietard-itd^eSdc^vfeWr t6 unit* allM^cse advatitagcfs in ohc sys-? 
iem'^ by encouragitt^ -small tenants as far as the nature of the 
itfud V^IHsdlow^ by which theiif' estates wouM^ be not only im- 

proving in ciiltiVcifionv and their rents progressively rising, biit 
the cdnntry flo^rilshing. • • 
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] J>^^ Smith oientians the following fact,, which will stronglj 
ittusttatc and corrob€»rate the^ , pbservatioos. A few years ago, 
ar laigct4stafae m Argyleshire was converted into sheep walks, and 
let at an ^df^^ppe/^ tefit to a feyir storemasters. From twenty-five 
^o thirty of the foc^aq: tenants, who could not dispose of them- 
selves otherwise,, .were allowed one large farm among them all^ 
^nd the rept of it advanced ia the same proportion with those 
jironnd it. The arable part of the farm, with as much more of 
it as was capable of cultivation, was divided into as many shares 

as there were families, and each set down upon his own lott 

••■•....'« 

Here they fell to work with plough, spade, and mattock ; occa- 
Monally. uniting their forces to what they could not singly per* 

form ; at the same time, they joined their little money and credit 

* ' ' ' < 

j^. put ^ common stock of sheep upon the mountain, and em^ 
pl^ed a common shepherd to take care of them: their flock 
prospered, their, ficjds produced abundantly, and were yearly 

becoming larger, by adding to the cultivated part a portion of 

* . . . f 

what had formerly been waste. The men not only raised a 
sufficiency. of food to serve their faniilies, but some of them had 
also a surplus to spare ; while their wives spun a conslderabte 
part of the wool produced by the sheep, and sold the yam in the 
market. In shprt, they so improved the ground and their owii 
circumstances together, that it was thought they could do well 
.enough without the mountain ; of which they were accordingly 
.deprived, and their hopes of thriving vanished. Thcexpcrimeijl: 
Jiowevcr was fairly tried; and from loo to 150 souls paid their 
rent, and derived their living from one farm, and probably with- 

Q Q « 
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out any sensible dinunution of thtf cattle which* it wai capdble 
6( maintainihgy if no part of it had bden tUled. Had the wiiest 
politicians set themsclres to conttif e what plan Would<be Aost. 
for the general interest of the couiitty, 'perhaps they eduld not 

have devised a better than this, in which every part of the soil 

f* . • ^ 

tvas applied to its proper use, and in which' tillage, pasturage, 
manufectiire, and commerce, were all united, io as to give each 
6ther their mutual aid. By such management as this^ the hills 
inight be covered with sheep, the phtins with corn, the lands 
improved, and the people ntuneraus and happj.^ 



. t ' 



From the time of introducing sheep walks, a very great 
change is said to have been observed, even in the dispositions, of 
the people: till then> they showed in general little wish to emi^ 
grate. Round every fire, the entertainment oi^ the etening wai 
rehearsing tales of " the days of the years that are gone ;" the 
actions of great men, and the warlihe feats of their ancestors. 
By such conversation, the young mind, fired with the spirit of 
great examples^ eagerly panted after an opportunity of being sig* 
nalized, by surmounting difficulties^ and by encountering . dan<<- 
gers. Attachment to the chief; and jealousy, of his honour, were 
icckoued primary virtues : Aese were inculcated at an early 
period of life, were strengthened by habit, and spread by example. 
The country is now thinned of inhabitants; the people have 
Ibeen forced to leave their native hills, dfear to them from having 
been the residence of their ancestors from time immemorial ; and 

f Smith's Agricolmral Survey of Argylebire. 
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fiom Jbaving been the scenes of the happiest part of their life, 

• , 

when every thing could please. The generous spirit of the high- 
lander IS in a great measure extinct. Where in ten or fifteen 
^uniltcs a hardy race was reared, ever ready to repel an enemy, 
and gain glory to their country, an opulent tacksman^ with a 
tolitary herd, , occupy the lands*. 

ft 

Otae only master grasps the whole domaiRi . 

And half a tillage stints the smiling plain.* 

Whil£ reAecting on these circumstances^ we arrived at Fbrt 
William, which is situated at the eastern extremity of the loch,, 
where itt begins to turn northwards^ to form Loch M. The 
town,.wkich w» Ibrmerly called Maryblirgh^ is a. small incon«» 
»derabl6 pkce^ there are some few tcrferable houses^ but the 

« 

greater number seeoi viery^ pDor habitations* TJie number of: 
inhabitants: is about 500, most q£ whom have scarcely any em-> 
ployment' except, in <tbe herring fibhery^i which is here inconsider- 
able.' This place seems well situated for a woollen manufactory^ . 
which, if properly established^ would be of great use to the coun-- 
try ; would enhance the value of estates, and give employment . 
to those, who are driven from their, farms by the introduction of 
sheep. Fort William is a great market for wool ; many of the 
English manufactinrers come hither to purchase this commodity, 
which they send immediately by sea to Liverpool and other: 
portSi The communication from hence to the sea by LocIlt < 

^ Goldsmith. 
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Linuhe is very good: ships of any size can come up tf For^ 
William. Here is likewise plenty of peat for fuel, and coals 
might be imported sufficiently cheap* Fish of various kinds arc 
very plentiful, particularly herrings/ haddocks, vfrbitinfs,. salmon, 
.&c« These circumstances are all favourable to the establishment 
of a manufactory of coarse v^oollens : it only seems to want ji 
beginning. Many of the highland gentlemen begin to look veith 
less contempt on manufactures than fomerly; and several have 

« 

sent their sons to Glasgow to be instructed in the muslin branch. 
Would it not be worth the attention of some of the proprietors 
in the neighbourhood of Fort William to send their sons to Icam 
the woollen manufacture in Yorkshire^ with a view to an esta* 
j)lishmeiit here ? 

f TfiB fort is of a triangular form, with two bastions; it has 

» « - 

!fifteeA twelve-poundefs, wme mortars, and a considerable ar«* 
•moury. It was built during the usurps^tion of Cromwell, by the 

* 

advice and direction of General Monk,* and occupied much 



* During the usurpation of Cromwell, many of the highland chieii continaed 
faithfully attached to the royal cause ; these, however, one after another, made their 
peace with General Monk, excepting Sir £win Cameron of Lochielj whom no in- 
-treafieiB could induce to abandon the cause of his king. Monk left no method oilat- 
tempted to bribe him into submission, and held out proposals so very flattering, 
that he was importuned by many of his friends to accept of them ; but he despised 
them all, and scorned to submit. Monk finding all his attempts ineffectual, resolved 
to plant this garrison, in order to keep ihe chief and his dependants in awe. Sir 
Ewio being informed of this designy thought the best plan would be to attack the 
enemy on their march froi^jnvernessj as he imagined they would come from -thcnoc 
to erect the fort ; but they arrived soddeuly by sea^ and disconcerted all his roc»- 
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more ground' at that time than it does at present, containing 
no fewer than 2,000 effective troops. Colonal Braym was the 



svres. They brought with them such plenty of materials, and were in the vicinity: 
of io much wood, that within one day after their landing the Ibrt was erected, aiuL 
the troops secured from danger. 

The laiid of Lochtel saw all their motions from a neighbouring eminence, and, 
finding it impracticable ta attack them with any pcobability of success, retired to a> 
wood on the north side of Lochiel, called Achdalew^ from whence he [had a good, 
view of his enemy at Inverlochy. He dismissed his followers, to remove their cattle 
farther from the enemy^ and to furnish themselves with provisions, excepting thirty- 
eight choice men whom he kept as a guard. He had also spies about the garrisoni. 
who informed him of all their transactions. Five days after their arrival at Inver-*, 
lochy» the governor dispatched 300 of his men in two vessels, which were to sail 
northward, and anchor on each side of the shoie near Achdalew. Lochlel being:, 
informed that their design was to cut down his wood, and carry a^vay his cattle^ ^ 
was determined to make them pay dear for every tree and hide ; favoured by the. 
woods, he came pretty close to the shore, where he saw their motions so distinctly, 
that he counted them as they came out of the ship, and found that the armed metr 
exceeded 140, besides a number of workmen with axes and other instruments. 

Having fully satisfied himself in this respect, he returned to his friends and called 
a council of war. Tlie younger part of them were keen for attacking, but the older 
and more experienced, remonstrated against it, as a very rash and hazardous enter-' 
prize. Lochiel then asked two of the party, who had served with him in several 
sharp actions, if ever they saw him engage* on terms so disadvantageous? They 
dieclared they never did. Animated by the ardour of youth,, for he was then very 
young, he insisted in a short, but spirited, speech, that if they had any regard for 
their king, their chief, or their own honour, they would attack the English : *« For," 
says he, *• if every one kills his man, which I hope you will, I will answer for the 
rest.** Upon this ihey cheerfully consented, but requested that he and his young 
brother, Allan, would stand at a distance from the danger. Lochiel couM not hear 
with any patience this proposal with regard to himself, but commanded his brother, 
who waseq^uatly anxious to share the danger, to be bound to a tree,* leaving a little 
boy to attend him ; but he soon prevailed on the boy, by threats and entreaties, to 
disengage, him, and ran to the conflict. ^ 

The Camerons being somewhat more than thirty in number, armed partly with 
joauaketSj and partly with bows, kept their pieces and arrows till their very. 
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first governor, and the fort was dien dbttnguidied by the name 
of the ^ Garrison of Inyerlocfaj/* In the time of King William^ 



muzslci and pointe tlmott iooched the breaitt of their eaeoites : the very first fire 
killed about thirty : they immediately took their broad swords, and laid about with 
incredible fary. The English defended themselves with their muskets and bayonets 
trith great bravery, but to little purpose. The combat was long and obstinate ; at 
last the English gave way, and retreated towards the ship, with their faces towards 
the enemy, fighting with astonishing resolution. Lochiel, to prevent their flight; 
ordered two or three* of his men to run before, and from behind a bush to make a 
noise, as if there was another paiCy of highlanders stationed to intercept their re^ 
treat. This took so eflectually, that they stopped, and, animated by rage, madness, 
and despair, renewed their fight with greater fury than evcr^ and wanted nothing 
but proper arms to make Lochiel repent of his stratagem. Tbey were at last, how- 
ever, forced to give way, and betake themselves to their heels ; the Gamerons pur* 
sued them chin deep in the sea* Of the English, 138 were found dead^ while 
Lochiel only lost five men. 

In this engagement, Lochiel himself had several wonderful escaq^s. In the fe> 
treat of the English, one of the strongest and bravest af the officers retired behind a 
bush, where he observed Lochiel pursuing alone, and darting upon htm^ thoiigbl 
himself sure of hb prey. They met with equal fury; the combat was long doubt- 
ful. The English officer had by far the advantage in strength and size,^but Lochie} 
exceeded him in nimbleness and activity, and forced the sword out of his hand ^ 
upon which his antagoobt flew upon him like a tiger; they closed, and wrestled,, 
till both fell on the ground in each other's arms. The English officer got above 
Lochiel, and pressed him hard; but stretching forth his neck« and attem^pting tci 
disengage himself Lochiel^ who by this time had his hands at liberty, with his left 
hand seized him by the collar, and jumping at his extended throat, bit it with hi^ 
teeth quite tbrooghj bringing away his' mouthful, which he often aft^wards said 
was the swaUU tin be ivtr bad in bn lift. Immediately after the encounter, whec^ 
continuing the pursuit, he found his men chin deep in tlie sea ; he quickly followed 
them, and observing a man on the deck aiming his piece at him, plunged into the 
sea, and escaped so narrowly, that the hair on the back part of his head was cnt^ 
and a little of the skin taken off. Soon afterwards a similar attempt was made io shoot 
him, when his foster brother threw himself before him, and received the shot in his 

breast, preferring the life of his chief to his own. Appendix to Pennant's Tou.r. 

In this way did the bold and resolute chief harass the new garrison in his neigh- 
bourhood, making them often pay dear for their depredations on his ^roperiyj till at 
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it was rebuilt on a less scale^ with stone and lime instead of 
earth. In the year 1 746^ it stood a siege of five weeks, which 
commenced on the 24th of February, and was raised on the 3d 
of April {ollovring, with the loss of only six men killed, and 
twenty- four wounded. It is, however^ by no means a place of 
strength, and for several years past has been garrisoned only 
by a few invalids. Some time ago, about: a fourth part of the 
wall was imdermined, and swept away by the river Nevis, which 
runs by it. It has ever since been going to ruin, and there 
seems little probability of its being repaired. Captain Coch- 
BANB is the commanding officer, to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction, but he was so much indisposed that we could not 
see him. 



Several of the inhabitants of the town had been attending 
the remains of a lady to the place of interment, a few miles, dis- 
tant, and we saw many of them return more than half seas over. 
We found our inn wretched beyond any thing we had met with, 
they had neither corn nor hay; the attendance was bad, and the 
beds abominable. Indeed » I found mine so uncomfortable, that 
I was glad to rise at three o*clock in the morning. I took a 
walk to the burial ground, a little out of the town, and medi- 
tated among the tombs for near an hour. I then returned, and 
roused my companion. I am ashamed to say that thb inn was 
kept by an Englishman. 

last, finding hit country impovrrished, and his people almost niinedy he listened 
to the repeated solicitations which were made to him, and submitted on terms of 
his own dictating. Monk immediately wrote him a letter of thanks, which was 
dated at Dalkeith, the sth of Jane, 1655. 
VOL. I. R R 
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July zy. Immediately after brcak^i&t we left Fort William^ 
taking the road to Fort Augustus, and travelKng atong the 
banks of the Lochy, a considerable river,, which runs out of at 
lake of the same name. About a mile from the fort, and dose 
to the Lochy on our left, we passed the ruins of Inyerlochy 
castle, which has once been a place of considerable strength and 
magnitude. It is a quadrangular building, with round towers at 
the angles, like the castle at Ixiverary, and is ne^ly xoo feet 
every way within the walls,, which are nixie feet in thickness ; and 
the whole building, including the towers, covers above an. 
acre and a half of ground. At the gate betweea the south and 
east towers, are the remains of the draw-bsidge. Three of the 
towers have been provided with sally-ports, very well contrive^ 
and close to the arrow holes which flanked them. Tp the lowest 
story of each tower is a door, leading to it from th^ inner area 
of the castle, and a winding stair up to the second story through 
the middle of the wall. ^ Every tower is built with loop-holofr 
on each side, so contrived as to ftank and defend the whole 
curtain of the rampart as &r as the next tower. These loop or 
arrow holes axe weU contrived to allow the archers a free aim, 
and defend them at the same time from any weapons without. 
The western tower is called Cumming's Tower. It is said that 
there was fijrmerly a thriving town called Inverlochy, adjacent 
to this castle, which some of the old historians describe as the 
emporium of the west of Scotland ; but of this there are' no 
other vestiges than some paved ways, which are said to have been 
streets* 
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From the name of the western tower^ and other circum- 
stances, it seems, probable that this castle was occupied by the 
Cummings in tbe time of Edward I. of England^ when this 
clan was at its[ senith of power ; and, previous to that period^ 
by the Thanes of Lochaber, particularly by Bancho, prede- 
cessor of the race of Stewart. A little below the castle there is 
a pleasant walk, which stiU retains the name of Bancho*s walk.* 
There is a tractition that this castle was once a royal residence, 

and that the fomous league between Charles the Great of France 
and Achaiua king of Scots, was signed here on the part of the 
Scotch monarch about the end of the eighth century. 



But I fear the reader will think that too much time has been 
steady taken up in describing this monument of human in* 
duatry, which a few ages will probably obliterate^ while there 
is in ^he immediate neighbourhood a work of nature so stupen- 
dous, as to cause this puny effort of man to dwindle into no- 
thing. Opposite to the castle on the right, Benevisj the highest 
hill in Britain,f elevates his rugged front far above the neigh-* 
bouring mountains, his summit and broken sides being covered 
with eternal snows* 

As our time did not permit us to ascend this mountain, I 
shall subjoin the account given of it by Mr. FaASER, minister of 
Kilmalie, in his Statistical Report of that parish. 

* See the Statistical Account of the Parishes of Kilmalie and Kilmanivaig. 
t The perpendicular height of this mountains is 4,370 feet. 
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*' This hill is easily ascended by a ridge towards the west, 
about a quarter of a mile up the river Nevis^ £tom the house^ 
v?her9 the proprietor resides. There is good pasture for sheep 
here, as well as on the surrounding hills, for a great way up. 
The view is entirely confined within Gknevis, till you. have 
ascended about 500 yards perpendicular. Indeed^ the vallcy». 
though confined, presents an agreeable prospects The vista is 
beautified by a diversity of bushes, shrubs, and birch- woods, 
the habitations of the roe, besides many tittle verdant spots ; a 
neat rural mansion, encircled by a flourishing plantation; a> 
river" at the bottom of the vale, whichi after h&^ring been broken* 
by a heap of mis-shapen stones, glides away in a clear stream ; 
and, wandering through woods, vales, and ro^cl^s,, loaes* itself 
in the sea at Fort William* To heighten^ the pleasure of this^ 
charming view, the sea and shore$ present themselves* This, 
is such a prospect as must expand the heart, and delight the spec-- 
tator attached to the. charms of nature and. rural scenes; and re«^ 

cal to mind the days of old, when princes are said to .haw tended 
their hejds amidst the beauties of Arcadia, 



*' Upon ascending higher, the prospect opens to the souths* 
westj, and you behold the Straits of Coxran,. the islands of 
Shuna and Lismore ; the south-east part of Mull, together- 
with the islands of Sucle axul Kerrera, on the opposite coast ofi 
Argyle. At this altitude two elevated hills make their appear* 
ance over these isles, which, by their shape, declare theniisdves 
to be the Paps of Jura. Turning to the west, and inclining a 
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fittk towards the norths you see the small isles^ particularly 
Rom and Canna^ and the sound that separates them from Skje; 
beyond all these the Cullin hills^ which form the west part of 
Skye itself.. Here the prospect to^the east is. obstructed by the 
upper paitL of the mountain; but still every part of Lochiel can 
be easily observed^ over which the whole horizon is surprizingly 
equal* One uninterrupted range of hills^ which rise one behind 
another^.presents. no particular ob^ct worth distinguishing^. 

^' From the altitude of 600 or 700 yards upward, there is- no 
vegetation at all, but merely rocks and stony parts, without 
even the mixture of earth. These parts are cvlXcA • Scamachs. 
They are quite flat, and may be walked over without any de- 
triment: upon entering them, some excellent, springs of water 
are to be found. Here one is deceived with, the appearance of 
a high part, which seems to-be the top of the hill:- the decep- 
Aon retums,^ and is repeated twice or thrice before you reach 
the summit, which is rather flat, and bears some resemblance 
to the segment of aa arch held in a horizontal position; the 
left side appears to be the highest. Hence you walk with 4 ease 
over the flat weather-beaten stones that lie close to each other> 
with a gentle declivity^ and form an easy pavement r to the foot« 
You now come all at once to the brink of. a precipice on the 
northrcast side of the mountain,., which is . almost.^ perpendicular, 
and certainly not less, than 400 or 50a yards deep, perhaps 
more, as it appears to exceed the third part of the whole 
height of the hill. A stranger is astonished at the sight of this 
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dreadful rock, which has a quantity of snow lodged in its bosom 
through the whole year. The sound of a stone thrown over 
the clifF to the bottom, cannot be heard when it falls, so that 
the height of the precipice cannot be ascertained by that easj ex- 
peiiment* 



^^ LooitiKO to the east. Loch Laggan appears^ and to the 
south-east, JLoch Rannoch in Perthshire: but Loch Tay being 
covered by the land <:annot be seen, nor Loch Erracht. If you 
have a good map in company^ lay it here in a horizontal poation^ 
and placing your eye ever that part of it where Benevis is dc^ 
lineated, turn it till the statural position of Loch Rannoch cotib- 
cides with its image on the map, and you will theb have before 
your eye a true representation of the objects in view^ 

^' In this manner you will be able to discov^ the names of 
those high mountains which rise above the rest ; viz. Cruachaa 
in Glenorchay; Shichallion, Ben-more, and Ben law^rs in 
Perthshire; Bhillan in Glencoe; Ben- more in the isla^ ci 
Mull ; Bennanisj uid other hiHs in Ross-*shire. The whole of 

* 

the great glen of Scotland, from Fort George to the Sound of 
Mull, is at once in view^ comprehending the fresh water lakes 
of Ness, Oich, and Lochy, and all the course of the two rivers^ 
Ness and Lochy, from their source to the places where they 
enter the salt water, mnning in opposite directions, the one 
north-east and the other south<»west. One sees at once across 
the island eastward toward the German sea, and westward to the 
Atlantic ocean* ^ 
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^ Nature here appears on a majestic scale^ and the vastness 
ef the prospect engages one's whole attention* Particular ob- 
jects are but few in number, but they are of no common dimen^ 
sions^ 



'^ Just oyer the opening of the Sound, at the south'^ westr 
corner of Mull> Colonsay rises out of the sea like a- shade of 
mist, at the distance of more than ninety miles. Shunar and^ 
LismoK appear like small spots of rich verdure, and thought 
near thirty miles distant, seem quite under the spectators The 
low parts of Jura cannot be discerned, nor any parts of Isla; 
fsLT less the coast of Ireland, which some have pretended to sec 
from the top of Benevis« Such, however,, is the wide extent of 
Tiew from the summit of this mountain, that it reaches 1 70 "miles 
from the horizon of the sea^ at the Murray Firth on the nortn«» 
east, to the island of Golonsay on the south- west. 

^' The hills on. each side of the lakes and rivers mentioned- 
above, opening like huge walls and rampartsj yield a- curious 
variety of agreeable wild prospects; the vast windings- whereof 
rather diversify the scene than obstruct the eye: the extremities 
of the hills declining gradually firom their several summits, 
open into valleys, affording variegated views of woods, rivers,, 
pliuns, and lakes. The torrents^of water, which here and there 
tumble 4down the precipioes, andin many places breakthroughs 
the cracks and cliffs of the rocks, arr^t the eye^ and' su^nd ' 
the mind in awful astonishment* In a word, the numbei; the 
coEtent, and the variety of the several^ prospects^, the irr^ular. 
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mildness of the hills, of the rocks, and of the precipices, the 
noise of rivulets and of torrents breaking and foaming among 
the stones in such a diversity of shapes and colours, the shining 
smoothness of the seas and lakes, the rapidity and rumbling of 
the rivers falling from shelve to shelve, and forcing their streams 
through a multitude of obstructions, the sereni^ of the azure 
skies, and the splendour of the glorious sun riding in the bright- 
ness of his mi^esty, have something so charmingly wild and 
romantic, and so congenial to the contemplative mind, as surpasses 
all description, and presents a scene of which the nM>st fervid 
imagination can scarcely form an idea. 

'^ The traveller who is so callous as to behold all this, and not 
feel the greatness and majesty of the Almightt Architect 
impressed upon his heart, must indeed be strangely void of sense, 
of taste, and of sentiment. 



*' Few persons can perform a journey to the top of Bencvis, 
and make proper observations going and returning, in less than 
seven hours ; and still fewer, without feeling in their limbs the 
effects of the fatigue for a day or two afterwards/* 

'^ Viewing this majestic mountain at a humble distance, and 
continuing our ride along the banks of the Lochy, we came to a 
dreary moor, and crossed the Spean, a rapid torrent ruiflhing be- 
tween high and perpendicular rocks, by a bridge remarkable for 
its height, and which is therefore properly called the High-bridge : 
two of the arches are ninety- five feet high. This bridge was built 
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by General W!a^^ to form a communication with the country. 

• . - 

Thcsq public works, as Mr. Pennant observes, were at first very 
dissigreeable to the old cbieftains, and lessened their influence 
greatly ; for by admitting strangers among them, their clans were 
taught that the lairds wers not the greatest men in the world: 
but they had another reason for t]^ dislike, which, was much 
more solid. This country w^as a den of thieves ; and as long as 
they had their watery, their torrents^ and their bogs in a state 
of nature, the chiefs made their excursions, and could plunder 
and retreat with their booty in full security : and so little were 
the laws regarded in this part df the country, that till after the 
late rebellion, no stop could be put to this infamous practice. 
The contribution called Black^mail was publickly levied in the 
most barefaced manner, by several of the plundering chieftains, 
over a vast extent of country ; whoever paid it regularly, Jjad 
their cattle insured, but those who dared to refuse were sure to 
suffer. Among these freebooters, Rob Roy, Macgrcgor, and 
Barrisdale were particularly , distinguished,^ Of the first some 
acciiunt has been giveo.*^ Indeed, the highlanders at that time 
esteemed the open theft of cattle, or making ^.creacb^ by no means 
dishonourable : the young men considered it as a piece of gal- 
lantry, by which they recondmended themselves to their mis- ^ 
tresses*f The opening of roads,, afld stationing of soldiers at the 
chain of forts, had, however, the desired effect ; and these lawless 
plunderers were at last rendered peaceable and good subjects. 

• . ■ ... - 

. • • • . 

• Page 63. t Pennant's Tour. 
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CHAIN OF FORTS. 




This chain consists of Fort-George on the eaft> Fort-Augustus 
in the middle, and Fort- William on the weot. These forts were 
originally of consequence in a military view ; at present the chief 
services derived from them, and particularly Fort- William and 
Fort- Augustus, have been preserving the country from robberies : 
for this purpose, detachments are occasionally sent to different 
parts of the country. A dangerous banditti, not more than 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, infested this part of the country : 
the military from each fort pursued them among the caves and 
fastnesses of the mountains. They consisted of a set of thieves, 
deserters and murderers leagued together, to the great terror 
and annoyance of an extensive district. The ringleaders were 
at length taken by the military parties; some of them were 
transported, and the rest hanged.* Since that period the coun- 
try has been* perfectly safe. 

Another benefit which has been derived from these forts, 
and the roads connected with them, has been the civilization of 
the highlands. The English garrisons which have successively 
occupied the forts, and the number of travellers to whom the 
military roads have given access, have undoubtedly induced the 

example of gentler and more polished manners, and have assisted 
in banishing those exclusive prejudices and partialities in favour 
of an individual superior, and of every thing attached to him, 
which had acquired such ferocity under the system of ^anship. 
Besides, by these means, the English language has been much 

♦ Lctticc*! Tour. 
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improved; wc had often occasion to remarki in our journey 
through the highlands^ that those who could speak Englbhj 
spoke it not only without th^ Scotticisms, but without the tone 
of the lowlanders: this was particularly evident in the line of 
the forts; both at Fort- Augustus and Inverness, the language 
is spoken as correctly, and with as much purity, as in any part of 
England. 

Soon after passing High-bridge^ we entered a dreary and 
barren^'country, called Lochaber, which is very thinly inhabited, 
and the habitations we did see are as wretched as can be con- 
ceived. A little hut built with sticks, and covered with sods, 
with a small hole in the side to supply the place of a window ; 
yet in these cabins, which are extremely small^ six or eight per- 
sons often live, or rather exist. 

The chief produce of this country is black cattle, for which 
it has been long famed ; these are in general sold to the English 
graziers and cattle jobbers, several of whom visit this country 
annually. But though the flat ground, is stocked with black cat* 
tie, the hills begin to be covered with sheep.* 



* It was on one of the wildest mountains in this wild country,, tha^ the Pretender 
erected his standard in the year 1745, having landed^ for the conquest of the firitish 
empire, with seven officers^ and arms for two thousand men. He immediately, on 
his landing, applied to Cameron of Lochiel, who on seeing him arrive in a manner 
so unprotected^ entreated him to abandon an enterprize for which he was so ill pre- 
paredi and pointed out the many difficulties he had to encounter : upon this the 
young adventurer grew warm^ and began to reproach him with ingratitude to bis 

Ssa 
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The peasants till small patches of ground near their hnts, 

# • • • 

where they sow some oats, which return little more than the 

seed. They likewise cultivate the potatoe with tolerable success, 

• • • • 

and none of them forget to cultivate a little barley^ to be manu- 
factured into their favourite beverage, whisky. 

About twelve miles from Fort- William, we obtained the first 

sight of Loch-Lochy, a very fine fresh-water lake, the length of 

» . . •• . . • . . 

which is about fourteen miles, and its breadth from one to two. 
The mountains on each side are very steep, and in some parts 
covered with wood. 



Not far from the middle of this lake is Letter Findlay, four- 
teen miles distant from Fort- William, a poor house, where we 
found very indifferent entertainment. While our horses were 
refreshing, we walked on the banks of the loch, and perceiving 
a boat we rowed across the water and back again : its breadth is 
here about a mile and a half, but the depth of that part wc 
crossed did not any where appear to exceed four or five yards. 
The hills on each side of the lake afford fine pasturage for sheep. 
We pursued our journey along the southern bank ; the road from 
its first approach to the lake is continued about eight miles along 

■ • ■ * 

its banks, but is very bad, being frequently damaged by heaps of 
stones brought down from the mountains by rapid torrents that 

•ovcreign and a breach of honour. This was the right key to the heart of a high* 
land chieftain: he told him that he would follow his fortunes to the last, and im-r 
mediately took a tender and affecting leave of his family, whom he supposed he 
ihould never more behold. — The event of this wild project is well known. 
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^- • ' 
fall down their sides during heavy rains^ and which must at 

those times render the roads quite impassable. 

Soon after we left Loch Lochy, we entered Glengary, a 
narrow glen bounded by mountains wooded to their bases* 
Here we met with a small but beautiful lake, called Loch Oich, 
which is about three or four miles long ; its banks slope beauti- 
fully into the \vater, forming a number of little bays, and there 
are some pretty little tufted islands. 



I • r 



Ok the opposite side are the ruins of Invcrgary castle, which 
was burnt in the year 1745. It has once been a large building, 
and is now a very picturesque object : near to it is a modern 

% • • • 

mansion, the residence of Macdonnel of Glengary, with a formal 
avenue of trees down to the lake. 



After leaving Loch Oich, wc ascended a rising ground, from 
whence the head of Loch Ness, with its rough rocky banks, 
variegated with different tints, appeared to great advantage. On 
the northern side of the lake near its head, is Fort-Augustus, 
situated between the river Oich, which runs from the lake of 
tl^^t name, and the TarfF, issuing from Loch Tarff, to be after- 
wards described, 



*i> 



Near Fort- Augustus .is a yillagc>-»where. we met with a veigr, ^ 

comfortable inn, and good stabling for our horses, considering 
that it was a highland stable : for in all the stables we had met 
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with in this country, there are no separate stalls, which is exr 
trcmcly inconvenient to the horses, and even dangerous. This 
might be remedied at a trifling expense ; but the fact is, that the 
inhabitants being accustomed to stables of this kind, do not per- 
ceive the inconvenience of them. 

Wfi had an excellent dinner, after which my companion being 
in a merry mood, by way of jesting with the girl who waited on 
us, asked for a dessert of fruit ; but both he and I were surprized 
to see her return in a few minutes with a plate of very fine goose- 
berries, just gathered in the garden of the inn. 

The evening being fine, we went to take a view of the fort 
and neighbouring country. Fort-Augustus is a regular fortifica- 
tion, with four bastions, and barracks capable of accommodating 
400 soldiers, with proper lodgings for the officers. It is a very 
neat looking place, and a surrounding plantation gives it very 
much the appearance of an English country seat : it is garrisoned 
by invalids, and supplied with provisions from Inverness by a 
sloop of sixty tons. Though the fortification is in good repair, 
it is by no means a place of strength, being commanded by the 
surrounding hills almost on every side. It was taken by the 
rebels in the year 1 746, but was deserted by them after they had 
demolished what they could. This fort has contributed its share 
towards the civilization of the country: it seems likewise an 
excellent situation for a woollen manufactory. 
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JuLir 28th, Having breakfasted at an early hour, we left 
Fort- Augustas, crossed the river TarfiFby a wooden bridge, and 
ascended a high hill on the other side, from whence we had a fine 
view of Loch Ness stretched out beneath us, at the head of which 
Fort- Augustus appeared more like a modern peaceable mansion, 
than a place of defence. Proceeding a little farther, we lost 
sight of Loch Ness, but when wc expected to enter a dreary 
mountainous country, wc were agreeably surprized to find our-- 
selVes in a pleasant sequestered valley, through which a rivulet 
winds its rapid way into the loch ; the banks are richly clothed 
with birch, and this valley is on every side surrounded by high 
mountains. On leaving this scene, we ascended the mountain 
Seechuimtny or Cummin's Seat, on the top of which we saw se- 
veral small but beautiful lakes, that would have formed desirable 
ornaments to any gentleman's grounds. One larger than the 
rest is Loch Tar£F^ about three miles in circumference, with 
several small islands tufted with trees, or covered with bmshwood 
or purple heath. This lake abounds with char. It is, as was 
before observed, the source of the river Tarff, which conveys to 
Loch Ness the waters of this lake, as well as several small 
streams that join it in its passage. The sides of these mountains 
afford excellent pasturage for the numerous flocks of sheep we 
observed upon them. From this mountain we descended vety 
gradually along a barren moor, where we saw several of the carts 
or sledges of the country, employed in carrying peats ; they have 
no wheels, but two arms projecting behind, which drag upon the 
ground, the horse bearing up the other end ; they are veiy rude, 
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and badly contrived, for the horse has not only the cart to drag 

• • • • i ' ^ • 

along, but part of the weight to bear. These carts or sledges, 
though common here, arc not peculiar to this district ? we ob- 
served them in several parts of the highlands, and jpi sketch of 
one is given in the fore-ground of the View of Glencroe. The 
harness in this country consists of a bridle made of the twisted 
twigs of birch ; a stick about a yard long put under the horse's 
tail, and tied with twigs for a crupper : the saddle is a pad made 
of coarse sacking, tied with twisted birch twigs, or hair ropes. 

As we proceeded, the country became 'extremely romantic, 
rugged mountains of granite presenting themselves in every di- 
rection, whose red sides were laid bare by the constant torrents 
rolling down them, all the soil having been washed away into 
the plains : this is the case with many of the mountains in this 
country: and in process of time they will consist' entirely of 
naked rocks. The mountains of Morven, which in tdays of 
Fingail and Ossian were covered with soil and wood, arc how in a 
great measure denuded of both.* 

J 5 

♦ In this neighbourhood, in the manor of Badenoch, were very extensive iA^a/- 
lirtgs or grazings, to which the inhabitants used to remove in the beginning of the" 
summer with their wives and children, and the whole of their cattle, in a truly patri*, 
archal style. It was no uncommon thing to meet whole families gomg with the chik 
dren in baskets or creels on each side of the horse, or often a child in one creel, and 
a stone in the other, to keep up the equilibrium: here, in temporary turf huts, they 
lived with their herds and flocks, and during the fine season made butter and cheese. 
Such dairy housesare conimon in most mountainous countries; Mr. Pennant describes 
similar ones in Glen Tilt and Jura ; they are by no means uncommon in Wales«;,i 
where they are called Hafodtai^ or Summer-houses; those pn the Swiss AIp^ were ^ 
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After having travelled a few miles among these mountains, 
wc crossed the river, or, as it is called, the water of Foyers, and 
rode by its side through a valley as romantic as could be con* 
ceivcd. The banks of the river, as well as the sides of the 

« 

mountains, were covered with weeping birch; here and there 
the mountains presented their naked fronts, from which huge 
fragments of rock have been hurled down to the bottom. After 
emerging from this valley, at the distance of about thirteen miles 
from Fort-Augustus, we again came in sight of Loch-Ness, and 
entering an avenue of weeping birch-trees^ we soon came to two 
xude pillars, on the wall on our left hand, from whence we had 
a birdVeyc view of the furious cataract called the Fall of Foyers. 

This Ttew of it is extremely striking ; but as we wished to con- 
template thb celebrated fall to more advantage, we continued 
our ride through the wood of weeping birch, to the half-way 
house, called Che GeneraVs Hut, situated on the banks of Loch- 
Ness, nearly about the midway, and commanding a delightful 
Tiew of the lake. 



When General Wade was superintending the military roads, 



called Seimes. When the §mu in these sheallings in fiadenoch became scarce* 
they returned to their principal farms where it had grown during their absence ; 
here they remained^ while they had sufficiency of pasturage, and then in the same 
manner went back to their sheallings, observing this ambulatory course during the 
seasons of vegetation. When their sm^U crops were ripe, all hands descended from 
the hills, and continued on the farms till the same was cut and stacked, when they 
often returned to their sheallings, and remained, till driven from tbence by mo^. 

Stat. Account of Boleskine aiid AberurflF. 
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J.. he had a small house built here, which was afterwards used as an 

inn : the present public house is situated \ery near the place, and 
is still called the General's Hut. Having left our horses here, wc 
were conducted by our landlord to the falls. 

We first visited the upper fall, which is about a mile and a 
half from the house, and nearly half a mile above the fall which 
we had seen from the road. Here the river Foyers being con- 
fined on each side by steep rocks, precipitates itself with great 
velocity, forming a very fine cataract, A little below the fall 
an arch has been thrown by the proprietor, Fraser of Foyers, 
from which the fall is seen: but in order to obtain a proper view 
of it, we, with some difficulty, scrambled down the steep baiiks 
to the rocks below, from whence we beheld this romantic scene 
in perfection. The bridge ajid rocks formed a fine fnyac, ot 
fOE^round, behind which, at the distance of perhaps twenty 
yards, appeared the first part of the fall ; the second, and most 
important break, was a few yards nearer, and the lowest almost 
under the arch. 

Our guide was present when very accurate measurements were 
taken of these falls; the following particulars are therefore put 
down from his information. 

From the arch of the bridge to the surface of the 

water, after the lowest part of the fall - - 300 feet. 

Height of the fall --..---^. 70 feet. 
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The bridge was built about twelve years ago, before which 
time the only passage over this torrent was a rude alpine bridge, 
consisting of some sticks thrown over the rocks, and covered with 
turf. It was crossed by the peasantry on foot, but must certainly 
have turned giddy the steadiest head unaccustomed to such 
scenes. About three years before the present bridge was built, 
a neighbouring farmer, on his way home from Inverness, had 
called at the Generars Hut, to shelter himself from the Incle- 
mency of the storm, and drive out the invading cold by rein- 
forcing the garrison in the stomach. Here he met with some 
old acquaintance, with whom he conversed of former times, 
without observing the frequency of the circulating, glass. Thc^ 
snow continued tp fall in thick flakes, and they were sitting^ by a 
comfortable fire: at last, when the fumes of the whisky l^ad taken 
possession of his brain, and raised his spirits to no ordinary pitch, 
he determined to go home. When he came to, this place, 
having been accustomed to cross the rude bridge on foot, he 
habitually took this road, and forced his horse over it. Next 
morning, he had some faint recollection of the circumstance, 
though the seeming impossibility. p( the thing made him suspect 
that it was a dream; but as the ground was covered with snow, 
it was very easy to convince himself: he accordingly went, and 
when he perceived the tracks of his horse's feet over the bridge, 
he was so much terrifiefl at the danger he had escaped^ that be 
fell ill, and died shortly afterwards. 

TT 2 
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THE LOWER FALL 



In our way to the lower fall, our guide shewed us a care of* 
considerable size, near the river, where the freebooters used to 
shelter themselves in turbulent times. There]was a way of «K:ape 

towards the water, should the main entry foe discovered. 



OcR next object was the lower fall ; when we came to the 
pillars before mentioned, wc left the road, and went down the 
side of the hill. The descent to the point of view is difficult, but 
we were amply -repaid for our trouble. 

The ifi;^wing particulan are put down fr6m the informatfon 
of our guide: 

From the top of the rocks, where the small 
figures are represented, to the surface of the 
water ---.-..-•-•- 470 feet^ 

Height of the h\\ in <me continued stream - - 2oy feet. 

From the place where the water appears as If 
bursting through the rock to the beginning <A 
the uninterrupted fall -----.- j| feet. 

So that the height of the fall may properly be 
called ---.---••-.- z\% feet 

Down this precipice the river rushes with a noise like thunder 
into the abyss below, forming an unbroken stream as white as 
Utiow : from the violent agitation arises a spray, which envelops 
the spectator^ and spreads to a considerable distance. 
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TffS Allowing beautiful description of this fall was \ 
with a pencil by Bums^ as he was standing by it : 
Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Foyers pours his mossy floods ; 
*TtU full he dashes on the rocky mounds. 
Where, thro' a shapeless breach, his stream resounds* 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 
Asi^ep fiec^iling surges foam below. 
Prone -down the rock the whitening sheet descends. 
And viewless Echo's ear astonished rends. 

Dim -seen, through rising mists and ceasdess show'rs^ 

• • • * 

The hoarj caiVern wide-surrounding lowers; 
Still thro .the gap ihe struggling rirer toils. 
And st^lieloW the horrid cauldron boils. 
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Tflis is undoubtedly one of the highest falls in the world, and 
the quantity of water b sufficient to give it consequence. The 
scene is awful and grand, and I suj^ose that any person who has 
once beheld it will readily agree, that it is worth while to travel 
ftom Fort-WiHiam to this place nierely to see this fall. Though 
an immense body of water falls down the celebrated caiscade of 
Niagara, yet its height is^ not much more than half the height of 

this, being only 140 feet.* 

•••• 

; On the sides of the giea the etegant AlcMmitta alplna grows in 

ibnndaiice. 

V • . * Mons'i Amcriam Gcogri^by. 
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Having satisfied our qirlosity respecting these eeltbrated 
falls, we returned to the Generars Hut ; here we found our latid- 
lord and guide, who had left us while Mr. Watts was making his 
sketch, acting the part of aa ostler; and after he had done the 
needful to our horses, he went into the house, and commenced 
cook. When we first arrived here, we found him working in 
his garden, so that he had almost as many occupatious as Mr. 

Elwcs' huntsman: we were not, however, disposed to call him 

• • • 

an idle dog. W hlle our dinner was preparing, we sauntered 

» 

about the banks of Loch-Ness. This lake is tvicnty-two milea 
in length, and from one to two and a half iu breadth; the depth 
in the middle b from 60 to 135 fathoms. It sometimes rises 
from eight to ten fct t perpendicular above low-water cnarkj from 
continued rains or melting snow. Ic is so deep evei;i.at thevsides, 
excepting at the points of Torr and Foyers,' that a ship of the 
line might sail within her length of the shore, frqm eud to end, on 
cither side^ The high hills by which it is inclosed on the nor^ 
and south, present, to a person sailing up the lake, a pleasant vieif 
of wood, pasture^ rivers and rivulets, broken steeps, atid irregular 
precipices. This large body of water is plentifully stocked with 
fish; trouts of three or four pounds weight are frequently taken 
out of it ; and salmon often pass the Cruives in the river Nes$, 
when the water is high. 

Tii£ water of this lake is esteemed so salubrious, that people^ 
frequently come or send thirty miles for It, though it certainTy 
posscs.^cs no mineral impregnation, but i« extremely soft and purf^•• 
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It never freezes in the severest winters : this fact, which is well 
ascertained, was doubted by Dr. Johnson, though it is nothing 
different from what takes place in all lakes that are large and 
deep. The reason why it never freezes is its great depth ; though 
the above-mentioned author, who was a better philologist than 
natural philosopher, asserts that this circumstance can have little 
share in its exemption. It will not, however, require any intri- 
cate investigation to explain the reason why deep lakes are more 
difficult to freeze than shallow collections of water, even of much 
greater extent. The cold air ia winter, which passes over the 
surface of the water, robs it of it$ heat, and condenses it ; in 
consequence of its specific gravity being increased, it falls down 
to the bottom of the lake, and its place is supplied by the warmer . 
and more rarefied water rising from below ; this change of place 
will go on, till the whole of the water arrive nearly at the freez- 
ing point, before it can possibly freeze : and where lakes are very 
deep, the winter season is not sufficient to produce this efi^egt. 
The water, when taken out of the lake, freezes very easily,* as 
might be expected from its purity. 

This lake is often violently agitated .by winds^ which sweep 
with impetuosity from the west to east; the current of air being, 
confined and increased in its passage through the great glen ; this 
frequently causes very large waves, which break violently against 
the rugged banks : but like some other large lakes, its waters 
have sometimes been greatly agitated when there were no ex* 
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traordinary currents in the atmosphere that could ruffle iti 
surface. 



The water of this lake was affected in a very surprizing man- 
ner on the first of November, 1 7^5, the time at which the great 
earthquake was felt at Lisbon, and at the same time that Loch 
Lomond was so violently agitated, as wa!^ formerly mentioned. 
The water rose rapidly, and flowed up the lake from east to west 
with amazing impetuosity, the waves being carried more than 
two hundred yards up the river Olch, breaking on its banks near 
three feet above the level of the river ; it continued ebbing and 
flowing for the space of an hour : at the end of which time, a 
wave much larger than the rest came up the river, broke on the 
north side, and overflowed the bank to the extent of thirty feet. 
A boat near the GeneraVs Hut, loadcn with brushwood, was 
thrice driven ashorC; and twice carried back again ; the last timCj 
the rudder was broken, the wood forced out, and the boat filled 
with water, and left on shore. Not the smallest agitation was 
felt on land.* 

Leavikg the General's Hut, we proceeded along the romantic 
banks of the lake, through an avenue of birch trees ; which, 
with the different views of the lake that constantly presented 
themselves, rendered the ride delightful. About a quarter of 
a mile beyond the inn^ is the burial place where the church fof- 

* Pennant. 
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merly stood, but which has been removed a little above Foyen, 

« 

for Che greater convenience of the inhabitants. 

Oil the opposite side of Loch-ness, we saw the ruins of Castle 
Urquhart on a steep promontory projecting into the lake^ a plea- 
sant and romantic situation^ commanding a fine view of this ex- 
panse of water from one end to the other. This venerable rem'- 
nant of antiquity was once a place of great strength and consider- 
able size. The lake washes the east wall, and the other three 

s 

sides were fortified with strong ramparts, a ditch, and a draw- 
bridge ; within the walls were buildings and accommodations for 
five or six hundred men.* This castle was a royal fort, and was 
granted by James IV. in 1509, with the estate and lordship of 
Urquhart, to the laird of Grant, in whose family they still con* 
tinue. For some time before this grant was made, the lairds of 
Grant possessed the castle and lands of Urquhart as chamberlains 
of the crown. Abercromby, the« historian, observes, that king 
Edward I. of England reduced this fort in 1303, and inhumanly 
put to the sword Alexander Bois and his garrison, who had 
bravely defended it. According to the same author, Robert 
Lauder, governor of this castle, maintained it in 1334 against the 
. English, then in the cause of Edward Baliol. 



The rocks from the general's hut for a mile or two along the - 
road, are of the pudding-stone kind, like those of Oban, but the 
pebbles are in general smaller, and the cement appears to be a 
kind of lava of a reddish hue. 

* Stat. Account of Urquhart and Glen-moriston. 
TOL. I. U IT 
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On leaving the beautiful avenue of birch, we entered ode of 
hazel^ which continued some miles, and which, as Dr* Johnson 
observes, reminded us very strongly of an English lane : on these 

trees were great quantities of nuts. Near the end of the lake, 
we passed on our right the church and village of Dores ; here tha 
lake empties itself by the river Ness, which runs into the sea near 
Inverness. 



FsoM Fort- William we had been travelling all the way, m tiie 

9 

great glen which divides Scotland into two parts, and which, as 
the reader muat have observed, is nearly filled with kkes. This 
great opening is called Glen-more, or the great glen ; sometimes 
GJenn-more-na^K alabin, or the great glen of Caledonia* It will 
be scarcely necessar}* to point out the public advantages which 
would arise from opening a communication by water between 
the Murray Firth at Inverness, and the branch of the westera 
ocean which comes up ta Fort- William. This seems nearly 
completed by nature : for the dikance taken in a straight line is 
little more than fifty miles ; and of this, the navigable lakes 
Loch-Ness, Loch-Oich, and Loch-Lochy, make up near forty. 
The whole length of this line is thus stated by Mr. Knox : 

MILES, MILBS. 

Loch-Lochy, - - lo River Lochy, - - 7 



Oich, - •* 4 --i— - Oich, - - 5 

Ness, - - * ^:i — Ness, - * 8 

Land, ... - 4 

36. 2Z 
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So that thtrty*six miles are navigable on a grand scale^ twenty 
miles consist of rivers vrhich might be rendered navigable by 
means of cuts, and two miles of land. Thcrezpenoe of a canal 
m these twenty-two miles, seventy feet wide, and ten deep, he 
estimates at 164,000/. ; no great sum when compared with the 
advantages which would result from it. It would not perhaps 
pay private adventurers at first, but might be undertaken by go* 
verament, and would be productive of great national benefit 

I SHALL take the liberty to point out some of the most obvious 
advantages of such a xommunication, partly from Knox's View 
of the British Empire, partly from communications on that sub- 
ject in Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Account, and partly from 
the ideas that occurred to myself. 

Tlf E length of navigation saved in a voyage 
from Inverness to the sound of Mull, 
would be above • • • . 400 miles. 

Ditto from Buchanness to ditto • * ny miles. 

Ditto to vessels keeping the outside of the 
Orkneys, at seasons when the Pentland 
Firth cannot be navigated - - - 1 87 miles. 

Vessels of nine feet water might pass with the greatest secu* 
xxtj from Inverness to Fort- William in three days; and small 
Graft much sooner. The voyage by the Pentland Firth is upon 
aa.average two weeks, and sometimes two months. 
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Were this line of navigation opened to the great western 
fisheries^ and to the Hebrides, a new species o( traffic and com- 
mercial intercourse would immediately arise ; markets of recipro- 
cal benefit would enliven both shores, and give employment to 
all those who prefer useful industry to indigence and idleness* of 
whom there are many thousands in this remote district. 

Nor is it the highlands only that require the aid of a commu- 
nication between the two seas. Due east from Inverness, the 
Murray Firth washes a coast of 105 miles to Buchanness, tlie 
eastern extremity of Aberdeenshire. 

The climate along the banks of the. Murray Firth is soft, and 
the soil excellent, as appears from the exports of grain to Glas* 
gow and the Hebrides. This country also abounds in iron and 
lead : the sea is bountiful in white fish and salmon, particularly 
the latter. Besides' the maritime districts on the Murray Firth, 
there are sundfy extensive vallies which penetrate far back into 

the couptTy, winding beautifully amidst lofty niountains, to 
whose^hcathy appearance the verdant plains form an agreeable 

contrast. 



But these shores and vallies, though thus abounding with 
people disposed for industry, and though amply supplied in the 
produce 0/ land and water, labour under a natural misfortune. 
A ridge of hills called the Grampian mountains, forms an almost 
impassable chain from Aberdeen to Loch*Lomond. This chain> 
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neady crossing the kingdom from sea to sea^ cuts off the northern 
counties from all inland communication with the south and west 
during winter; nor do the narrow steep passes admit .of the con- 
vcyance of goods, even in summer*. • 

All mercantile intercourse with the west and south-west 
parts of the kingdom must be therefore carried on by the long, 
the tedious^ and very hazardous navigation by the Petitland Firth ; 
and all vessels passing to and from the herring and white fisheries 
to the Hebrides^ must also hazard the same navigation ; though 
in winter^ the season of the hirge herrings^ and the most proper 

time for curing, even this passage i^ almost impracticable. 

The same inconvenience attends the inhabitants of the west 
highlands^ in procuring ftom the east coast those supplies of 
grain and meal^ which their native mountains do not afford in 
sufficient plenty- for half the inhabitants^ and which Ireland has 
sometimes denied^ and may in future deny them. 

All ships from Ifeland*and'the west coast of England^ bound 
for the east coasts for Holland^ or the Baltic, could perform their 
voyage in at least a third less time than now, and v^th much 
greater safety. In like manner all the West-India and American 
traders from the east of Scotland, and t)ie north-east coast of 
England, could avoid the circuitous and^dangerous navigation by 
the Pcnthmd Firth, and ia time of war could rendezvous at In- 
verness or Fort* William, protected by strong forts, and harbours 
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that may be jtrstlj reckoned among the safest and most capactoos 
in the kingdom. Besides, a frigate or two stationed in the Mur- 
ray Firth, between Peterhead and Fort-George, together with 
one or two between the sound of Mull and the coast of Ireland, 
would afford greater protection to our trade in those quarters, 
than jnany times the number at present, when the navigation by 
the north about is so extensive and scattered* A variety of other 
circumstances might be mentioned to show the utility of this 
smYigation, which sooner or later will, it is to be hoped, be 
opened. It is 'a work which nature has evidently intendod and 
almost completed, and would certainly be the most important 
object for commercial cnterprizc that ever was undertaken fay 
Great Britain. 



From the failure of crops which frequently happen through 
a long continiumce of cold and wet weather, the inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood have sometimes been reduced to the greatest 
distress : this, however, since the introduction of potatoes has not 
happened, and was this communication by water opened, and 
proper markets established at Fort-Augustus and Fort-William, 
it could scarcely occur. 

In the year 1783, a scarcity of this kind was prevented by 
government, and the benevolent exertions of mercantile gentle* 
men at Inverness. Oatmeal had risen to an enormous price, but 
was by importation reduced nearly to tiie average standard. Near 
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the end of the last cexiturT» the situation of this country was very 
difierent; the |)eopIc were left to their own exertions. One 
xrop having failed tbrou^ the inclemency of the season^ they 
.had no resoqrce for seed, but the damaged grain of their own 
growth. This occasioned the failure of a second and a third 
Cfop. During this scarcity, it is well known that several fami- 
lies inhabiting a place called Clunes, in the neighbourhood of 
Inverness, subsisted for two years on the herbs they could collect 
in sujamer, and gathered the seed of the wild mustard, with 
:ivhich their fields abounded; th» was ground into meal^ and 
afforded them a scanty subsistence in winter ; but the third crop 
feiling, they could subsist no longer. They accordingly deserted 
their habitations in a body> and coming down to the plain be* 
low, set up a lamentable cry ; having wept till they had no longer 
power, they embraced each other, and dispersed in anguish and 
bitterness of heart, most of them to meet no more ; each going 
where chamce, or the hope of charity, conducted th^ir steps ; some 
to serve, and more to beg then: bred ; the wife separating from 
her husband, and the mother from her children.* 

That similar scenes of distress have been witnessed since that 
time; appears from Mr. Knox. A gentleman who formerly re- 
sided in the highlands informed this philanthropic traveller, that 
dtiring a scarcity, such as has been described, a poor farmer from 
a. distant part of the countiy appeared at his gate with three 

« See Stat. Account of Kirkhill. 
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small horses, imploring diree bolb of mod to saipe lits fkmcly and 
some of his neighbours, who having exhausted their stock, had 
collected three guineas tp purchase grain or meal. The gentle- 
man had a few bolls left, but his own neighbours being in the 
same situation with this man, he could afford him no relief 
but advised him to proceed to Inverness, where grain in scarce 
seasons is imported by the merchants. The man went awaj 
greatly dejected : his horses were reduced to skeletons, and very 

unfit for the journey home under a 1oad« In a few days this 
poor man appeared again, and informed him that neither grain 
nor meal could bs had at Inverncssj or elsewhere in that country ; 
and that his family and neighbours were, by that time, looking 
out for his return with the means of their preservation. This 
account of the scarcity at Inverness, rendered the situation of the 
gentleman more embarrassing than before ; his own people 
having a prior claim to his attention. He therefore refused the 
relief which must have been given at the ezpence of others in 
the same situation* 

The poor man listened with impatience, and watery eyes, to 
the dreadful sentence; representing in very moving terms, the 
feelings and situation of his family and neighbours, should he re- 
tum empty-handed. '^ Give me/^ said he, *' one boll, and you 
shall have the price of three bolls; here. Sir, are the three 
guineas, I must not go back without meal, otherwise we must 
all perish — there is no remedy elsewhere/* Unable to resist the 
simple but genuine eloquence of the poor man, the gentleman 
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coderecl htm a boil of meal» '«vidk<!Krbi<A» 494 hj^fnoney, be de- 
mfod he would depait to hn famUjy . wbicb he . outaadjr did, in. 
(nntporte of joy and gr^titiiilo.^ ./ 

Thb^b is a iregejbabte common in Britaio^ that ^ws ta very 
great ainmdance amoi^ tbe heatiu: and woo& of the HighlMuU«; 
rfhich fbraieiiy vvas much ettecmedr and b stitt nanrferd to 90^ 
casionally by the inhabitaats ; I mean the Onhm tyher^Ms^ or 
heath^peasting. It has purple papilionaceous flowets^ s u c c eede d 
by a pod containing about twelve dark colouccd seeds, fcsem* 
bling' small 8hot.+ The roots of thb phmt, vjbcts boiled^ are 
vcryseroury Md nutritious; and when dried sad ground int^ 
powder, they may be made into bread. A gficafe qqanti^iy df thiti 
plant gifows among the wpoda of GlenmoDC, and the Hig^andciBS. 
fridqucirtly ehew tibe roots hke tdbaco(>r asscrtkig^ that a small 
quantity of them prevents the uneasy sensation of ftinger ; a9 
that they generally provide themselves with them in their hunt- 
ing and fishing expeditions. They can likewise pvtpnre m ili- 
tp^doatjn^ li^or fxcmn it. ' 

After wc had left Lochness, and emerged from the woo<b 
of hazel and birch> the whole face of the country appeared 
changed. The rug^ mfipntains, . among which we had travel- 
led so long, dwindled into gentle elevations, and wc took leavc^ 

♦ Knox's View of the British Empire, vol. ii. p. 443. 
t Lighdbot's Flora Scotica. 
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at least tot a ccmsidcnbfe timc^ ef the cBnrming kke 
which had continualljr enchaated us with new views almost eFCfy 
stage since wc left Dumbarton. Our present road was verj 
good, leading through some very extensive fir phntattonsj be- 
long! itg to Fraser of Bonham. From the top of a small hill we 
saw Inverness^ the capital of the Highlands, to great advantage*. 
Bcfibre we readied* this town; we joined the viver Ness,* which 
runs o«it of the north-east comer of the lake ; this fine river is 
dmamented by some, beautiful tufted isles before it reaches Ia« 
vemess. It runs along slowly and majestically, and during the 
whok of its course, which is. about eight* miles,, the fall is scarcely 
ttn fett: A ^eat deal of jumper fJunipfrus commmits^} fff^yi^ by 
the side oif the rood^ between thcGenerars Hut and Inverness^, 
and indeed many of the neighbouring hillJs are almost covered 
with iti ar ship bad. of the berries used annually to- be sent firont 
hence to Holland* 
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t TUs^Tirer nbouiidft wijtb salmon, trouf, andfloanders; the salmca fishiag be- 
gins on the 30th bf November, and ends the i8th of September. The Berwick 
Fishing Company have fished this river upwards of forty years. The quantity of 
salmon caught in it amounts nnnually, on an average, to 300 or 550 barreb, an 
ansazing quantity to be caught in a river of so short a course* (See Stat. Account 
of Inverness.) 
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